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OHAPTEB 1 


Thbke was no possibility of taking a walk that day. We had been 
wandering, indeed, in the leafless shrubbery an hour in the morning; but 
since mnnef (Mrs. Reed, when there’was no company, dined early) the 
cold winter wind had brought with it clouds EO^sbinbre, and a rain Eo 
penetrating, that further outdoor exercise was now out of the question. 

I wah^g iad of it ; I never liked long walks, especially on chilly aftemoonsE 
dreadful to me was the coming home in the raw twilight^ with nipped 
fin^era and toes, and a heart saddened by theehidings oTBessie, the nSse, 
and humbjed by the consciousness of my physical inferiority to Eliza, John, 
and Qeorgiana Reed. ■' 

The said Eliza, John, and Gleorgiana were now clustergd round their 
mamma in the drawing-room; she lay reclined on a sofa by the fireside, 
and with her darlings about her (for the tiin^either quarrelling nor crying) 
looked perfectly happy. Me, she had dispensed from joining the group, 
eaying, “She regretted to be under the necessity of keeping me at a distance; 
hut that until she~heard from Bessie, and could discover by her own ob- 
e ervati on that I was end eavouri ng in good earnest to acquire a loore 
Eociable and childlike disposition, a more a ttract ive and sprightly manner 
“^-something lighter, franker, more natural, as it were — sEe'really must 
exclude me from privileges intended only for contented, happy little 
ohiGren.” 

“What does Bessie say I have done?” I asked. 

“Jane, I don’t like cavillers or questioners; besides, there is something 
truly forbid^ng in a child taking up herelders in that manner. Be seated 
somewhere; and until you can speak pleasantly, remain silent.” 

A' small breakfast-room adjoined the drawing-room; I slipped in there. 
It contained a boo^ase; I soonTpossessed myself of a volume, taking care 
that it should be one stored with pictures. I mounted into the window-seat: 
gathering up my feet, I sat cross-legged, like "alftirk; and, having drawn 
tho're^d moreen curtain nearly shrineS^ double re tirem ent. 

. Eolds of scarlet drapery shut in niy view to the right hand; to the left 
were the clear panes’oT glass, protecting, but not separating me from the 
drear November day. At intervals, while turning over the leaves in my book 
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I Etndied the aroect of that winter afternoon. Afar, it ofiored a p^e blank_ 
of mist and clow; near, a scene of wet lawn and sto nn-beat shru b, wife 
oeasoleea rain sweeping away wildly before a long and lam enta ble bla^. 

I returned to myTjook — ^Bewick’s History of British Birds: the letterpress 
thereof I cared little for, generally speaking; and yet there were'SsHain 
picture pages that, child as I was, I could not pass quite as a bl^^k. 

Each picture told a story; myst onoa s often to nay un devel oped 
understanding and impetj gct feelin gs, yet ever pr ofoun dly interesting: os 
interesting as the tales B^ie soraetimea narrated on winter evening, 
when she ch ance d to be in good hu mou r; and'wEen, having brought her 
Ir oning-t able to the nurs ery-hear th, she allowed us to sit about it, and 
wEile she'got up Mrs. Reed’s l ace frills , and c rimpe d her n ightcap borders, 
fed our eager attention wdth passag es of love and adventure taken from 
old fairy tales and older ballads; dr fai at a later period I discovered) from 
the pages of Pa mela, and tlmry, E arl of MordarA . 

With Bewick on my knee, I was then happy: happy at least in my 
way. 1 feared nothing but inteirngtion, and that come too soon. The 
breakfast-room door was opened. 

"Bohl Madam Mope I” cried the voice of John Reed; then he paused: he 
found tho room apparently empty. 

“Where the dickens is sh^’ he continued. “Lizzy! Georgy! (calling to 
his sisters) Jane is not here: toll mamma she is run out into the rain — bad 
animal!" 

“It is well I drew the curtain,” thought I, and I wished fervently he 
might not discover my hiding-place: nor would John Reed have found it 
out himself; he was not quick SfEer of vision or c oncep tion; but Eliza just 
put her head in at the door, and said at”once: “she is in the window-scat, 
to be sure. Jack.” 

And I came out imme diate ly, for I t rembl ed at the idea of being dragged 
forth by the said Jack. " 

*~"‘What do you want?” I asked with awkward diffidence, 

“Say, ‘what do you want. Master Reed,’ " was the answer. “I want yon 
to come here;’’ and seating himself in an armchair, ha intimated by a ceature 
that I was to approach end stand before him. ■ - 

Jolm Reed was a schoolboy of fourteen years old; four years older than 
I, for I was but ten. John had not much affection for bis mother and sisters, 
and an anti pat hy to me. He b ullie d and punished me; not two or threo 
times in the week, nor once or twice in a day, but continually; every nerve 
1 had feared lum, and every morsel of flesh on my bones shrank when ho 
came near. There were moments when I was be^dered by the terror ho 
inspired, because I Lad no appeal whatever against either his menacea or 
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bis in flictip na; the servants did not like to o ^end their young master, by 
taking my part against him, and Mrs. Reed was blind and deaf on the 
subject: she never saw him strike or heard him abuse me, though he did 
both now and then in her very presence; more frequently, however, behind 
her back. . 

Habitually obedient to John, I came up to his chair: he spent some three 
minutes in thrusting out his tongue at me as far as he could without 
damaging the roots; I knew he would soon strike, and while dreading the 
blow, I mused on the disgusting and ugly appearance of him who would 
presently deal it. I wonder if he read that notion in my face; for, all at once, 
without speaking, he struck suddenly and strongly. I tottered, and on, 
regaining my equilibrium retired back a step or two from his chair. 

“That is for your impudence in answering mamma a while since,” said ' 
he, “Go and stand by the door, out of the way of the inirror and the 
windows.” 

,I did so, not at first aware what was his intention; but when I saw him 
lift and poise the book and stand in act to hurl it, I instinctively started 
aside with a cry of alarm: not soon enough, however; the volume was 
flung, it hit me, and I fell, striking my head against the door and cutting it. 
The out bled, the pain was sharp: my terror hod passed its climax; other 
feelings succeeded. 

“Wicked and cruel boyl” I said. “You are like a murderer — ^you are like 
a slave-driver — you are like the Roman emperors!” 

“What! what!” he cried. “Did she say that to me? Did you hear her, 
Eliza, and Goorgiana? Won’t I tell mamma? but first ” 

Ho ran headlong at me; I felt him grasp my hair and my shoulder: he 
had closed with a desperate thing. I really saw in him a tyrant; a murderer. 
I felt a drop or two of blood from my head trickle down my neck, and was 
sensible of somewhat pungent suffering; these sensations for the time 
predominated over fear, and I received him in frantic sort. I don’t very 
well know what I did with my hands, but ho called me “Rat! rat!” and 
bellowed out aloud. Aid was near him: Eliza and Georgians had run for 
Mrs. Reed, who was gone upstairs; she now came upon the scene, followed 
by Bessie and her maid Abbot. We were parted; I heard the words — 

“Dear! dear! What a fury to fly at Master John!” 

“Did ever anybody see such a picture of passion!” 

Then Mrs, Reed subjoined; “Take her away to the red-room, and look 
her in there.” Four hands were immediately laid upon me, and I was 
borne upstairs. 
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OHATTEB 2 

I EE8IBTED all tho Way: a new thing for me, and a cironmBtance whioh 
greatly strengthened the bad opinion Bessie and Miss Abbot were disposed 
to entertain of me. The fact is, I was a trifle beside myself; or rather otil 
of myself, as the French would say. I was conscious that a moment’s 
mutiny hod already rendered me liable to strange penaltiee, and, like any 
other rebel slave, I felt resolved, in my desperation, to go all lengths. 

“Hold her arms. Miss Abbot: she’s like a mad cat.’’ 

“For shame, for shame 1*’ cried the lady’s-maid. “What shooHng conduct. 
Miss Eyre, to strike a young gentleman, your benefactress’s son! Your 
young master.” 

“Master 1 How is ho my master? Am I a servant!” 

“No; you are lees than a servant, for you do nothing for your keep. 
There, sit down, and think over your wickedness.” 

They had got mo fay this time into the apartment indicated by Mrs. Heed, 
and had thrust me upon a stool; my impulse was to rise from it like a spring; 
their two pair of hands arrested me instantly. 

“If you don’t sit still, you must be tied down,” said Bessie. “Miss Abbot, 
lend mo your garters; she would break mine directly.” 

Miss Abbot turned to divest a stout log of the necessary ligature. This 
preparation for bonds, and tho additional ignominy it inferred, took a little 
of the excitement out of me. 

“Don’t take them off,” I cried; ‘T will not stir.” 

In guarantee whereof, I attached myself to my seat by my hands, 

“Mind you don’t,” said Bessie; and when she had ascertained that I waa 
really subeiding, she loosened her hold of me; then she and Miss Abbot 
stood with folded arms, looking darkly and doubtfully on my face, as 
incredulous of my sanity. 

“She never did so before,” at last said Bessie, turning to the AbigaiL 

“But it was always in her,” was the reply. ‘Tve told missis often my 
opinion about the child, and missis agreed with me. She’s an underhand 
little thing; I never saw a girl of her age with so much cover.” 

Bessie answered not; but ere long, addressing me, she said: — 

‘‘You ought to be aware, miss, that you are under obligations to Mrs. 
iteod tshe keeps yon: if she were to turn you off you would have to go to the 
poorhouse,” 
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, I luid nothing to say to thiMO ■words: thoy wore not new to' the: my "very 
first recollections of existence included hints of the sanie kind. Mis re- 
proach of my dependence had become a 'vague sing-song in tny earj very 
painful: and crushing, but only half intelligible. Miss Abbot joined in; — . 

. “And you ought not to think yourself on an equality with the Misses 
Beed and Master Reed, because missis kindly allows you to be brought up 
with them. They -will have a great deal of money and you will have none; 
it is your place to bo humble, and to try to make yourself agreeable to them.” 

, ‘'Wat we tell you is for your good,” added Bessie, in no harsh voice: 
“you should try to be useful and pleasant, then, perhaps, you would have 
a home here; but if you become passionate and rude, missis -will send you 
away, I am sure.” 

. “Besides,” said Miss Abbot, “God will punish her: He might strike her 
dead in the midst of her tantrums, and then where would she go? Come, 
Bessie, we will leave her; I wouldn’t have her heart for anything. Say your 
prayers, Miss Eyre, when you are by yourself; for if you don’t repent, 
something bad might be permitted to come down the chimney and fetch 
yon away.’! 

They went, shutting the door, and looking it behind them. 

, The red-room was a spare chamber, very seldom slept in: I might say 
never, indeed, unless when a chance influx of visitors at Gateshead Hall 
rendered it necessary to turn to account all the accommodation it contained; 
yet it was one of the largest and stateliest chambers in the mansion. A 
bed supported on massive pillars of mahogany, hung ■with curtains of deep 
red damask, stood out like a tabernacle in the centre, the two large windo'ws, 
■with their blinds always dra'wn down, were half shrouded in festoons and 
falls of similar drapery; the carpet was red; the table at the foot of the bed 
was covered ■with a crimson cloth; the walls were of a soft fawn colour, 
■with a blush of pink in it; the wardrobe, the toilet-table, the chairs, were 
of darkly-polished old mahogany. Out of these deep surrounding shades 
rose high, and glared white, the piled-up mattresses and pillo'ws of the bed, 
spread with a sno'wy Marseilles counterpane. Scarcely less prominent was 
an ample cushioiied easy-chair near the head of the bed, also white, ■«!& 
a footstool before it, and looking, as I thought, like a pale throne. 

; Mr. Reed had been dead nine years; it was in this chamber he breathed 
his last; here he lay in state; hence his coffin was borne by the undertaker’s 
men; and, since that day, a sense of dreary consecration had guarded it 
from frequent intrusion. , 

My seat, to which Bessie and the bitter Miss Abbot had left me riveted, ■ 
was a low ottoman near the marble chimney-piece; the bed rose before me; 
to my right hand there was the high, dark wardrobe, ■with subdued, broken, c. 
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reflections varying the gloss of ita panels; to my left wore the muffled 
windows; a great looking-glass between them repeated the vacant majesty 
of the bed and room. I was not quite sure whether they had locked the 
door; and, when 1 dared move, I got up and went to see. Alas, yes! no 
jail was ever more secure. Returning, I had to cross before the looking- 
glass; my fascinated glance involuntarily explored the depth it revealed. 
All looked colder and darker in that visionary hollow than in reality: and 
the strange little figure there gazing at me with a white face and arms 
specking the gloom, and glittering eyes of fear moving where all else was 
still, had the eflect of a real spirit: I thought it like one of the tiny phantoms, 
half fairy, half imp, Bessie’s evening stories represented as coming out of 
lone, ferny dells in moors, and appearing before the eyes of belated travel- 
lers. I returned to my stool. 

I was a discord in Gateshead Hall; I was like nobody there; I had nothing 
in harmony with Mrs. Reed or her children, or her chosen vassalage. If 
they did not love me, in fact, as little did 1 love them. They were not 
bound to regard with aSection a thing that could not sympathise with one 
amongst them; a heterogeneous thing, opposed to them in temperament, 
in capacity, in projiensities; a useless thing, incapable of serving their 
interest, or adding to their pleasure; a noxious thing, cherishing the germs 
of indignation at their treatment, of contempt of their judgment, I know 
that had I been a sanguine, brilliant, careless, exacting, handsome, romping 
child — though equally dependent and friendless — Mrs, Reed would have 
endured my presence more complacently; her children would have 
entertained for me more of the cordiality of fellow-feeling; the servants 
would have hcen less prone to make me the scapegoat of the nursery. 

Daylight began to forsake the red-room; it was past four o'clock, and 
the beclouded afternoon was tending to drear twilight. 1 heard the rain still 
beating continuously on the staircase window, and the wind howling in the 
grove beliind the hall; I grew by degrees cold as a stone, and then my 
courage sank. My habitual mood of humiliation, self-doubt, forlorn depres- 
sion, fell damp on the embers of my decaying ire. All said I was wicked, 
and perhaps 1 might be so; what thought had 1 been but just conceiving 
of starving myself to death? That certainly was a crime; and was I fit to 
die? Or was the vault under the chancel of Gateshead Church an inviting 
bourne? In such vault I had been told did Mr, Reed lie buried; and led by 
this thought to recall his idea, 1 dwelt on it with gathering dread. I could 
not reiueiubor him, but I knew that he was my own uncle — my mother’s 
brother — that he had taken me when a parentless infant to his house; and 
that in his last moments he bad required a promise of Mrs. Reed that she 
would rear and maintain me as one of her own children. Mrs. Reed prob- 
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ably considered she had kept this promise; and bo she -had, I dare say, 
as well as her nature would permit her; but how could she really like an 
interloper, hot of her race, and unconnected with her, after her husband’s 
death, by any tie? - 

A singular notion dawned upon me. I doubted not — never doubted — 
that if Mr.,Be6d had been alive he would have treated me kindly; end now, • 
as I sat looking at the white bed and overshadowed walls — occasionally 
also turning a fascinated eye towards the dimly gleaming mirror — I began 
to recall .what lihad heard of dead men, troubled in their graves by the 
violation, of their last wishes, revisiting the earth to punish the perjured 
end avenge the oppressed; and I thought Mr. Reed’s spirit, harassed by the 
wrongs of his sister’s child, might quit its abode — whether in the church 
vault or in the unknown world of the departed — and rise before me in this 
chamber. I wiped my tears and hushed my sobs, fearful lest any sign of 
violent grief might waken a preternatural voice to comfort me, or elicit 
from the gloom some haloed face, bending over me with strange pity. This 
idea, consolatory in theory, I felt would be terrible if realised; with aU my 
might I endeavoured to stifle it — I endeavoured to be firm. Shaking my 
hair from my eyes, I lifted my head and tried to look boldly round the dark 
room; at this moment a light gleamed on the wall. Was it, I asked myself, 
a ray from the moon penetrating some aperture in the blind? No; moon- 
light was still, and this stirred; while I gazed, it glided up to the ceiling 
and quivered over my head. I can now conjecture readily that this streak of . 
light was, in all likelihood, a gleam from a lantern carried by some one across 
the lawn; but then, prepared as my mind was for horror, shaken as my 
nerves were by agitation, I thought the swift-darting beam was a herald of 
some coming vision from another world. My heart beat thick, my head grew 
hot; a sound filled my ears, which I deemed the rushing of wings; some- 
thing seemed near me; I was oppressed, suffocated; endurance broke down; 

I rushed to the door and shook the lock in desperate effort. Steps came 
rdniiing along the outer passage; the key turned, Bessie and Abbot entered.. 

‘liliBa Eyre, are you iU?” said Bessie. 

“What a dreadful noise 1 It went quite through me!” exclaimed Abbot. 

“Take me out! Let me go into the nursery!” was my cry. 

“What for? Are you hurt? Have you seen something?” again demanded 
Bessie. 

“Oh! I saw a light, and I thought a ghost would come.” I had now got 
hold of Bessie’s hand, and she did not snatch it from me. 

*’She has screamed out on purpose,” declared Abbot, in some disgust. , 
“And what a scream 1 If she had been in great pain one would have excus^ 
It, but she only wanted to bring us all here; I know her imugh^; ^ 
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“Wbat is all this?” demanded another voice peremptorily; and Mrs. Eeed 
came along the corridor, her cap flying vide, her gown rustling stormily. 
“Abbot and Bessie, I believe I gave orders that Jane Eyre should be left 
In the red-room till I came to her myself.” 

“Miss Jane screamed so loud, ma’am,” pleaded Bessie. 

“Let her go,” was the only answer. “Loose Bessie’s hands, child: you 
cannot succeed in getting out by those means, be assured. I abhor artifice, 
particularly in children; it is my duty to show you that tricks will not 
answer; you will now stay here an hour longer, and it is only on condition 
of perfect submission and stiUncss that I shall liberate you then.” 

“Oh, aunti have pityl Forgive me! I cannot endure it — let me be 
punished some other wayl I shall be killed if ” 

“Silence 1 This violence is almost repulsive;” and so, no doubt, she felt it. 
I was a precocious actress in her eyes: she sincerely looked on mo as a com- 
pound of virulent passions, mean spirit, and dangerous duplicity. 

Bessie and Abbot having retreated, Mrs. Reed, impatient of my now 
frantic anguish and wild sobs, abruptly thrust me back and looked me in, 
without further parley, I heard her sweeping away; and soon after she 
was gone, I suppose I had a species of fit: unconsciousness closed the scene. 


OnAPTEE 3 

The irEXT thing I remember is waking up with a feeling os if I had had a 
frightful nightmare, and seeing before me a terrible red glare, crossed with 
thick black bars. I heard voices, too, speaking with a hollow sound, and 
as if muffled by a rush of wind or water: agitation, uncertainty, and an 
all-predominating sense of terror confused my faculties. Ere long, I 
became aware that some one was handling me; lifting me up and supporting 
me in a sitting posture, and that more tenderly than I had ever been raised 
or upheld before. I rested my head against a pillow or an arm, and felt easy. 

In five minutes more the cloud of bewilderment dissolved: I knew quite 
well that I was in my own bed, and that the red glare was the nursery fire. 
It was night: a candle burnt on the table: Bessie stood at the bed-foot with 
e basin in her hand, and a gentleman sat in a choir near my pillow, leaning 
over me. 

I felt an inexpressible relief, a soothing conviction of protection and 
Eeourity, when I knew that there was a stranger in the room, an individual 
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not belonging to Gatesbcad, and not. related to Mrs. Reed. Turning from 
Bessie (though her presence was far less obnoxious to me than that of 
Abbot, for instance, would have been), I scrutinised the face of the gentle- 
man; I knew him; it was Mr. Lloyd, an apothecary, sometimes called in 
by Mrs. Reed when the servants were ailing: for herself and the children 
she employed a physician. 

“Well, who am If” ho asked. 

I pronounced his name, ofiEering him at the same time my hand; he 
took it, smiling and saying, “We shall do very well by and by.” Then 
he laid me down, and addressing Bessie, charged her to be very careful 
that I was not disturbed during the nighk Having given some further , 
directions,-, and intimated that he should call again the next day, he 
departed, to my grief; I felt so sheltered and befriended while he sat in 
the chair near my pillbw: and as he closed the door after him all the 
room darkened and my heart again sank; inexpressible sadness weighed 
it down. 

“Do you feel as if you should sleep, miss?” asked Bessie rather softly. 

Scarcely dared I answer her, for I feared the next sentence might be 
rough. “I will try.” 

“Would you like to drink, or could you eat anything?” 

“No, thank you, Bessie.” 

“Then I think I shall go to bed, for it is past twelve o’clock; but you 
may call me if you want anything in the night.” 

Wonderful civility this! It emboldened me to ask a question. 

“Bessie, what is the matter with me? Am I ill?” 

“You fell sick, I suppose, in the red-room with crying; you’ll be better 
soon, no doubt.” 

Bessie went into the housemaid’s apartment which was near. I heard 
her say, — 

“Sarah, come and sleep -with me in the nursery; I daren’t for my life be - 
alone with that poor child to-night; she might die; it’s such a strange thing 
she should have that fit; I wonder if she saw anything. Missis was rather 
too hard.” 

Sarah camo back with her; they both went to bed; they were whispering 
together for half an hour before they fell asleep. I caught scraps of their 
conversation, from which I was able only too distinctly to infer the main 
subject disouBsed. 

“Something passed her, all dressed in white, and vanished” — “A great 
black dog behind him” — “Three loud raps on the chamber door”— “A 
light in the churchyard just over his grave” — etc., etc. . 

At iMt both slept; the fire and the candle went out. For me, the watbh» .• i 'i>. 
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of ttot long night passed in ghastly -wnbefulness; ear, eye, and mind vere 
alike strained by dread, such 'dread as children only can .feel. 

Next day, by noon, I was np and dressed, and sat rrrapped in a shawl 
by the nursery hearth. I felt physically weak and broken down; but my 
worst ailment was an unutterable WTetchedness of mind: a wretchedness 
which kept drawing from me silent tears. No sooner had I wiped one salt 
drop from my cheek than another followed. Yet I thought I ought to have 
been happy, for none of the Reeds were there — ^they were all gone out in 
the carriage with their mamma. 

^ssie had been down into the kitchen, and she brought up ■with her a 
tart on a certain brightly painted china plate, whoso bird of paradise, 
nestling in a wreath of convolvuli and rosebuds, had been wont to stir in 
mo a most enthusiastic sense of admiration; and which plate I had often 
petitioned to be allowed to take in my hand in order to examine it more 
closely, but had always hitherto been deemed unworthy of such a privilege. 
This precious vessel was now placed on my knee, and I was cordially invited 
to oat the circlet of delicate pastry upon it. Vainfavourl coming, Uke most 
other favours long deferred and often wished for, too late! I could not eat 
the tart; and the plumage of the bird, the tints of the flowers, seemed 
strangely faded I I put both plate and tart away. Beesie asked if I would- 
have a book: the word book acted as a transient stimulus, and I begged 
her to fetch Oulliver's Travds from the library. This book I hod again and 
again perused with delight. 

Bessie finished dusting and tidying the room, and, having washed her 
hands, she opened a certain little drawer, full of splendid shreds of silk and 
satin, and began making a new bonnet for Georgiana’s doll. Meantime she 
sang: her song was, — 

“in the days token we went gipsying, 

A long time ago." 

I had often heard the song before, and always with lively delight; for 
Bessie had a sweet voice — at least, I thought so. But now, though her voice 
was still sweet, I found in its melody an indescribable sadness. Sometimes, 
preoccupied with her work, she sang the refrain very low, very lingeringly: 
“4 long time ago" came out like the saddest cadence of a funeral hymn. 
She passed into another ballad, this time a really doleful one. 

"■My feel they are sore, and my limbs they are weary; 

Long is the way, and the mountains are wild; 

Soon will the twilight close moonless and dreary 
Over the path of the poor orphan child. 
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' Why did they send me so fair aiid so lonely. 

Up where the moors spread arid grey rocks are piled? 

Men are hard-hearted, and kind angels only 
Watch o’er the steps of a poor orphan child. 

Yet, distant and soft, the night-breeze is blowing. 

Clouds there are none, and clear stars beam mild; 

' , Ood; in Bis mercy, protection is showing, - 
Comfort and hope to the poor orphan child. 

■ Ev'n should J fall o'er the broken bridge passing, 

Or stray in the marshes, by. false lights beguiled^ 

Still will my Father, with promise and blessing. 

Take to his bosom the poor orphan child. 

There w a thought that for strength should avail me; 

Though both of shelter and kindred despoiled; 

Heaven is a home, and a rest will not fail me; 

Ood is a friend to the poor orphan child." 

“Come, Miss Jane, don’t cry,” said Bessie, as she finished. She might 
as ■well have said to the fire, “Don’t bum I” but how could she divine the 
morbid suffering to which I was a prey? In the course of the morning Mr. 
Lloyd came again. 

“What, already upl” said he, as he entered the nursery. “Well, nurse, 
how Is she?” 

Bessie answered -that I was doing very well. 

“Then she ought to look more cheerful. Come here. Miss Jane: your 
name is Jane, is it not?” 

“Yea, sir; Jane Eyre.” 

“Well, you have been crying. Miss Jane Eyre: can you tell me what about? 
Have you any pain?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh! I dare say she is crying because she could not go out with missis 
in the carriage,” interposed Bessie. 

“Surely not! why, she is too old for such pettishness.” 

I thought so too; and my self-esteem being wounded by a false charge, 
I answered promptly, “I never cried for such a thing in my life: I hate 
going out in the carriage. I ciy because I am miserable.” 

“Oh, fie. Miss!” said Bessie. 

The good apothecary appeared a little puzzled. I was standing before 
him; ho fixed his eyes on me very steadily: his eyes were small and 
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Eot very bright; but I dare eay I Bhonld think them Bhrewd now; he had 
a hard-fca'ured yet good-natured looking face. Having considered me at 
Icimre, he said, “What made you ill yesterday?” 

“Fhc had a fall,” said Bessie, again putting in her word. 

‘Tall! why, that is like a baby againi Can’t she manage to walk at her 
age? She must bo eight or nine years old.” 

"I was knocked down," was the blunt explanation, jerked out of me by 
another {xing of mortified pride; “but that did not msike me ill,” I added; 
while Mr. Lloyd helped himself to a pinch of snuff. 

A? be was returning the box to his waistcoat pocket, a loud bell rang 
for the rervants’ dinner; he know what it was. “That’s for you, nurse,” 
raid he; you can go down; Fll give Miss Jane a lecture till you come back.” 

Ber.' je would rather have stayed but she was obliged to go, because 
punctuality at meals was rigidly enforced at Gateshead Hall. 

‘The fall did not make you ill; what did, then?” pursued Mr. Lloyd, 
wL'n Bec?ie was gone. 


“I WM thin up in a room where there is a ghost, till after dark.” 

I taw Mr. Lloyd smile and frown at the same time; “Ghost! What, you 
ere a hshy after all! You are afraid of ghosts?” 

V ® ghost I am; he died in that room, and was laid out there. 

Lesaie nor any one else wiU go into it at night, if they can help it; 

Tv "P without a candlfr-Eo cruel that I 

1 tisH never forget it.” 

in dtvh'Mr’* '' miserable? Are you afraid now 


v,..i ''^1! come again before long; and besides, I am unhappy — 

Vv.j u-tappy, for other things.” 

tt'L" ’ ■ toU me some of them?” 

t-' que.stion! How difficult it was 

and il'th<. cannot analyse their 

how u/cxen-e^ the re-^ulT effected in thought, they know not 

I 'lk.c thi-^ £rvt apH ^ c process in words. Fearful, however, of 

I. afo r a c-w.r!,',i relieving my grief by imparting it, 

it verr. though: os far as 

•‘Yoc » avlT>‘i:'r.yiV^ Eo father or mother, brothers or sisters.” 

^ . L tvir.a aunt and cousins.” 

then boiigiingly enounced, 

-uotke-d me down, and my aunt shut me up in the red- 
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=e.xT.d time r^roduced LLs snuff-box. 
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“Don’t you tidrik Gateshead Hall a very beautiful house?” asked he. 
“Axe you hot very thankful to have such a fine place to live at?” 

“It is not my house, sir; and Abbot says I have less right to be hero than 
a servant.” ; 

“Pooh! you can’t be silly enough to "wish to leave such a splendid place?” 

“If I had somewhere else to go, I should be glad to leave it; but I can 
never get away from Gateshead till I am a woman,” 

“Perhaps you may — ^who knows? Have you any ’^’"Mons besides Mrs, 
Eeed?” 

“I think not, sir.” 

. “None belonging to your father?” 

“I don’t know: I asked Aunt Reed once, and she said possibly I might 
have some poor, low relations called Eyre, but she knew nothing about 
them.” 

“If you had such, would you like to go to them?” 

I reflected. Poverty looks grim to grown people; stiU more so to children, 
they have not much idea of industrious, working, respectable poverty; 
they think of the word only as connected with ragged clothes, scanty food; 
fireless grates, rude manners, and debasing vices: poverty for me was 
synonymous with degradation. 

"No; I should not like to belong to poor people,” was my reply. 

“Not even if they wore kind to you?” 

I shook my head; I could not see how poor people had the means of being 
kind, and then to learn to speak like them, to adopt their manners, to be 
uneducated, to grow up like one of the poor women I saw sometimes 
nursing their children or washing their clothes at the cottage doors of the 
village of Gateshead: no, I was not heroic enough to purchase liberty at 
the price of caste. 

“But are your relatives so very poor? Are they working people?” 

“I cannot tell; Aunt Reed says if I have any they must be a beggarly set; 
I should not like to go a-begging.” 

“Would you like to go to school?” 

“I should indeed like to go to school,” was my reply. 

“Well, well; who Imows what may happen?" said Mr. Lloyd, as he got up, 
“The child ought to have change of air and scene,” he added, speaking to 
himself; “nerves not in a good state.” 

Bessie now returned; at the same moment the carriage was heard rolling 
up the gravel-walk. 

“Is that your mistress, nurse?” asked Mr. Lloyd. “I should like to speak 
to her before I go,” 

Bessie invited him to walk into the breakfast-room and led the way out. 
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In tbs internet -wbich followed between him and Mrs, Eeed, T preenme, 
from eftsr-occorrencca, that the apothecary ventured to recotntnend my 
being rent to school; and the recommendation was no doubt readily enough 
adopted; for as Abbot said, in discussing the subject with Bessie, when 
both sat sewing in the nursery one night after I was in bed, and, as they 
thought, asleep, "Missis was, she dared say, glad enough to get rid of such 
a tiresome ill-conditioned child, who always looked as if she were watching 
«TCTyl>ody, and scheming plots underhand.” Abbot, I think, gave me 
credit for being a sort of infantine Guy Fawkes. 

On that same occasion 1 learned, for the first time, from Miss Abbot’s 
communications to Bessie, that my father had been a poor clergyman; 
that my mother had married him against the wishes of her friends, who 
cor.riderfd the match Ijcneath her; that my grandfather Reed was so 
irritated at her disobedience, he cut her oS without a shilling; that after 
ray n.oiher and father had been married a year, the latter caught the 
tyj-.hus fever white visiting among the poor of a large manufacturing town 
where hi« curacy was situated, and where that disease was then prevalent; 
that ray mother took the infection from him, and both died within a month 
of each other. 

when she heard this narrative, sighed and said, “Poor Miss Jane 
1 “ to tfe pitiMl too, Abbot,” 

“Vw,” rwfwtided Abbot; “if she were a nice, pretty child, one might 
v'oraj'awionatt; her forlonmess; but one really cannot care for such a littla 
as tbit.” 

^ .v.'t a great deal, to be sure,” agreed Bessie; “at any rate, a beauty like 
h-.-:- would be more moving in the same condition.” 

^ iev, I doUr on iliHS Georgiana!" cried the fervent Abbot, “Little 
with ber long curls and her blue eyes, and such a sweet colour 
ehv Las; jm-t as if she were painted!— Bessie, I could fancy a Welsh 
i.,r 6up:..;r.” 

‘•;rj cy;uld i— with a roost onion. Come, we’ll go down.” 'Ihey went. 
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chaptee 4 

fiom the above reported con- 
*t,'~ Abbot, I gathered enough of hope to suffice 

e ■fio.nmg to get well: a change seemed near— I desired and 
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it in silenoe. If tarried, however; days and we®ks passed; I had 
regained my normal state of health, but no now allusion was made to the 
subject over which I brooded. ' Mrs. jRhed, surveyed -me at times with a 
severe eye, but seldom addressed me; since ihy illness she had drawn a 
more marked line of separation than ever between me and her own children, 
appointing me a srnail closet to sleep in by myself, condemning me to talre 
my rheals alone, ' and pass all my time in the nursery, while my cousins 
were .constantly in the drawing-room. Not a hint, however, did she drop 
. about sending me to school; still I felt an instinctive certainty that she - 
would not long endure mo under the same roof with her; for her glance, 

,- now more than ever, when turned On me, expressed an insuperable and 
• root^ aversion. . 

Eliza and Georgians, evidently acting according to orders, spoke to me 
as little, as possible; John thrust his tongue in his cheek whenever he saw 
me,jmd pnc6 atternpted chastisement; but as ! ■ instantly turned against 
him, roused by the same sentiment of deep ire and^ desperate revolt which 
had stirred my corruption before, he thought it better to desist, and ran 
from me, uttering execrations, and vowing I had burst his nose. I had, 
indeed, levelled at that prominent feature as hard a blow as my knuckles ^ 
could inflict; and when I saw that either that or my look daunted him 
I had the inclination ;to follow up my advantage to purpose, but he was 
already with his mamma. I heard him in a blubbering tone commence 
■ the tale of how “that hasty Jane Eyre” had flown at him like a wild oat; 
he was stopped rather harshly — 

“Don’t talk to me about her, John: I told you not to go near her: she is 
not worthy of notice. I do not choose that either yon or your sisters should 
associate with her.” . - ■ . . ■ 

Here, leaning over the banister, I cried out suddenly, and without at all 
deliberating on my words — 

“They are not fit to associate with me.” 

Mrs. Reed was rather a stout woman'; but;; on hearing this strange and 
audacious declaration; she ran nimbly up the stair, swept me like a whirl- 
wind into the nursery, and crushing mo down on the edge of my crib, 
dared me in an emphatic voice to rise from that place, or utter one syllable, 
during the remainder of the day. 

'“What would Uncle Reed say to you, if he were alive?” was my scarcely 
voluntary demand. I say scarcely voImitary,.for it seemed as if my tongue 
pronounced words without my wall consenting to their utterance: some- 
thing spoke out of me over which I had no control. 

“What?” said Mrs. Reed under her breath; her usually cold, composed , 
grey eye became troubled with a look of fear; she took her hand from my , 
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Bnn, ond gazed et mo Eia if ehe really did not know wlietber I were child or 
fiend. I was now in for it. 

'7dy Uncle Becd is in heaven, ond can aoe ell yon do end think; and eo 
can papa and mamma; they know how yon shot me up all day long, and 
how yon wish me dead.” 

klrs. Eccd Eoon rallied her spirita; she shook mo most sonndly, she boxed 
both my cars, and then loft mo without a word. Bessie supplied the hiatus 
by a homily of an hour’s length, in which she proved beyond a doubt that 
I was the most wicked and abandoned child ever roared under a roof. I 
half believed her, for I felt, indeed, only bod feelings surging in my breast. 

November, December, and half of January passed away. Christmas and 
the New Year had been celebrated at Gateshead with the usual festive 
cheer; presents had been interchanged, dinners and evening parties given. 
From every enjoyment I was, of course, excluded; my share of the gaiety 
confisted in witnessing the daily apparelling of Eliza and Georpana, and 
seeing them descend to the drawing-room, dressed out in thin muslin 
frocks and scarlet sashes, with hair, elaborately ringleted; and afterwards, 
i.n listening to the sound of the piano or the harp played below, to the 
prs'ing to and fro of the bntler and footman, to the jingling of glass and 
china as refreshments wore handed to the broken hum of conversation aa 
the drawing-room doors opened ond closed. When tired of this occupation, 
1 would retire from the stair-head to the solitary and silent nursery: there, 
though somewhat sad, I was not miserable. To speak troth, I had not the 
least wish to go into company, for in company I was very rarely noticed! 
and if Bessie had but been kind and companionable, I should have deemed 
it a treat to spend the evenings quietly with her, instead of passing them 
under the formidabie eye of Sirs. Reed, in a room full of ladies and gentlemen. 

It was the fifteenth of January, about nine o’clock in the morning. 
Bessie was gone down to breakfast; my cousins had not yet been snm- 
mone-i to their mamma; Eliza was putting on her bonnet and warm garden- 
coat to go and feed her poultry — an occupation of wliich she was fond, and 
not leas so cf selling the eggs to the housekeeper and hoarding up the 
money she tbas obtained. She had a turn for traffic, and a marked pro- 
lor saving — shown not only in the vending of eggs and chickens, 
but 8 l .:0 Ln driving bard bargains with the gardener about flowor-roota, 
end Elip-3 of plants — that functionary having orders from Mrs. 

yo'mg lady all the products of her parterre she wished 
ti and Euzu would have sold the hair off her bead if she could have 
hann.-jjme profit tiiereby. As to her money, she first secreted it 
^ " rapped in a rag or an old curl-papc-r; but some of these 
L:N!ng i«.n disco vort-d by the housemaid, Eliza, fearful of one 
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day losing her valued treosure, consented to entrust it' to her mother, nt 
Q usurious rate of interest— fifty or sixty per cent. — ^which interest she 
exacted every quarter, keeping her accounte in a little book with anxious 
accuracy. ■ 

Georgiana sat on a high stool, dr^sing her hair at the glass, and inter- 
weaving hex curls with artificial flowers and faded feathers, of which she 
had found a store in a drawer in the attic. I was making my bed, having 
received strict orders from Bessie to get it arranged before she returned 
(for Bessie now frequently employed mo as a sort of under nursery-maid, 
to tidy the room, dust the chairs, etc.). Having spread the quilt and folded 
my nightdress, I went to the window-seat to put in order some picture- 
hooks and doU’a-house furniture scattered there; an abrupt command 
from Georgiana to let her playthings alone (for the tiny chairs and mirrors, 
the fairy plates and cups, were her property) stopped my proceedings; 
and then, for lack of other occupation, I fell to breathing on the frost- 
flowers with which the window was fretted, and thus clearing a space in 
ths glass through which I might look out on the grounds, where all was 
still and petrified under the influence of a hard frost. 

From this window were visible the porter’s lodge and the carriage-road, 
and just as I had dissolved so much of the silver-white foliage veiling the 
panes as left room to look out, I saw the gates thrown open and a carriage 
roll through. I watched it ascending the drive with indifference! carriages 
often came to Gateshead, but none ever brought visitors in whom I waa 
Interested; it stopped in front of the house, the doorbell rang loudly, the 
newcomer was admitted. All this being nothing to me, my vacant attention 
soon found livelier attraction in the spectacle of a little hungry robin, which 
came and chirruped on the twigs of the leafless cherry-tree nailed against 
the wall near the casement. The remains of my breakfast of bread and 
milk stood on the table, and, having orumbled a morsel of roll, I was 
tugging at tbo sash to put out the crumbs on the window-sill, when Bessie 
came running upstairs into the nursery. 

“Miss Jane, teke off yonr pinafore. What are you doing there? Have 
you washed yonr hands and face this morning?’’ 

“No, Bessie; I have only just finished dusting.” 

“Troublesome, careless child 1 — and what are yon doing now? Yon 
look quite red, as if yon had boon about some mischief: what wore yon 
opening the window for?” 

I was spared the trouble of answering, for Bessie seemed to ho in too 
great a hurry to listen to explanations; she hauled me to the wash-stand, 
inflicted a merciless, but happily brief scrub on my face and hon^ with 
soap, water, and a coarse towel; disciplined my head with a bristly brush. 
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denuded mo of my pinafore, and then hurrying me to the top of the BtaliB, 
bid mo go down directly, as I wsa wanted in the breakfaat-room. 

I wonld have asked who wanted me — would have demanded if Mrs. 
Reed was there; but Bessie was already gone, and had closed the nursery 
door upon me. I slowly descended. For nearly three months I had never 
been called to Mrs. Reed’s presence; restricted so long to the nursery, the 
breakfast, dining, and drawing-rooms were become to me awful regions, on 
which it dismayed me to intrude. 

I now stood in the empty hall; before me was the breakfast-room door, 
end I stopped, intimidated and trembling. What a miserable little poltroon 
had fear, engendered of unjust punishment, made of me in those days! 
I feared to return to the nursery, and feared to go forward to the parlour; 
ten minutes I stood in agitated hesitation; the vehement ringing of the 
bre.akfaEt-room bell decided me; I mvai enter. 

“Who could want mo?" I asked inwardly, as woth both hands I turned 
the etifi door-handle which, for a second or two, resisted my efforts. “What 
chonld I see besides Aunt Reed in the apartment? — a man or a woman?” 
Tli» handle turned, the door unclased, and passing through and curtseying 
low, I looked up at — a black pillar! — such, at least, appeared to me, at 
first sight, the straight, narrow, sable-clad shape standing erect on the rug; 
the grim face at the top was like a carved mask, placed above the shaft by 
way of capital. 

Mrs. Reed occupied her usual seat by the fireside; she made a signal to 
me to approach; I did so, and she introdneed me to the stony stranger 
with the words — 


“This is the little girl respecting whom I applied to you.” 
lie — for it was & man — turned his head slowly towards where I stood, 
end hsriiig examined me with the two inquisitive looking grey eyes which 
tBicided under a pair of bushy brows, said solemnly, and in a bass voice — 
“Her size is email; what is her age?” 

“Tea years.” 

‘ .So much?” was the doubtful answer; and he prolonged his scrutiny for 
»cme tuinutes. Presently he addressed me — 

“Your name, httls girl?” 

“date Eyre, sir.” 


lu uttenug thec-e words I looked up: ho seemed to me a tall gentleman, 
k .. . I wa; ve.'y little; hjs features wore large, and they and all the lines 
C'i Lia frame were equally hareh and prim. 

“v'i e!J. Jane Ew, and are you a good child?” 

- ■ .e to reply to this in the affirmative: my little world held a 


trt. 


-i ctimoc; 1 was s:It.-rit. Mrs. Reed answered for mo by an expressive 
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shake of the head, adding soon, “Perhaps the less said on that subject the 
better, Mr. BrockJehurst.” 

“Sorry indeed to hear it! She and I must have some talk”; and bending 
from the. perpendicular, he installed his jwrson in the arm-chair, opposite 
Mrs. Reed’s. “Come here,” he said. t 

I stepped across the rug; he placed me square and straight before him. 
■^at a face he had, now that it was almost on a level with mine! What 
a great nose ! and what a mouth 1 and what large, prominent teeth I 
“No sight so sad as that of a naughty child,” he began, “especially a 
naughty little girl. Do you know where the wicked go after death?” 

. “They go to hell,” was my ready and orthodox answer. 

, “And what is hell? Can you toll me that?” 

“A pit full of fire.” 

“And should you like to fall into that pit, and to be burning there for 
• ever?” • • 

“No, sir.” 

“What must you do to avoid it?” 

I deliberated a moment: my answer, when it did come, was objectionable! 
“i must keep in good health, and not die.” 

“How can you keep in good health? Children younger than you die 
daily. I buried a little child of five years old only a day or two since — a good 
, little child, whose soul is now in heaven. It is to be feared the same could 
not be said of you, were you to be called thence.” 

Not being in a condition to remove his doubt, I only cast my eyes down 
on the two large feet planted on the rug, and sighed, wishing rnyself far 
enough away. • 

“1 hope that sigh is from the heart, and that you repent of ever having 
. bean the occasion of discomfort to your excellent benefactress.” 

“Benefactress ! benefactress!” said I inwardly: “they all .call Mrs. Reed 
my benefactress; if so, a benefactress is a disagreeable thing,” 

' • ; . *'Do you say your prayers night and morning?” continued my inter- 
, rogator. 

“Yes, sir.” . - ‘ 

“Do you read your Bible?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“With pleasure? Are you fond of it?” 

• "I like Revelations, and the Book of Daniel, and Genesis, and Samuel, 

' and a little bit of Exodus, and some parts of Kings and Chronicles, and Job . 
and Jonah.” . ' - . 

- “And the Psalms? I hope you like them?” 

‘.‘NojSir.” 
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“No! Oh, Rhooldngl I hrvvo r Hf.tlc hoy, yoiingor than yon, wholoHI^ 
BIX Psalms by heart: and v,-hcii yon nnk him which ho would rathw lll|“- 
a gingor-bread-nut to cat, or a tcit-j ol a Psalm to lean:, ho Bay*: *811' 
tho veroe of a Psalm ! angels sing Ppalrns,’ naya he; ‘1 wish to be a littk nil 
hero below.’ Ho then gets two nuto in rcoonnKMiso for bis infant piety.* 

‘Tealms aro not lutoresting,” I roinarl'.orl. 

“That proves you have a wiokod heart; and you must pray to God li 
change it; to give you a now and clean ono: to taico away your heart of 
Btone and give you a heart of fleah.’’ 

1 was about to propound a question, touching tho manner in which tW 
operation of changing my heart was to bo performed, when Mrs. Keet 
Interposed, tolling mo to sit down; sho then proceeded to carry on tie 
conversation herself. 

“Mr. Brocklehurst, I believe I intimated in the letter which I wrote ti 
you throe weeks ago, that this liltlo girl haa not quite tho character em 
disposition I could wish: nliould you admit lior into .Lowood sohool, I shonl 
bo glad if the suporintondont and toaohors were requested to keep setrirt 
eye on her, and, above all, to guard against her worst fault, a tendeoey 
to deceit. I mention this in your hearing, Jano, that you may not atteojt 
to ^impose on Mr. Brooklohurst.” 

“Deceit is. Indeed, a sad fault in a child,” said .Mr. Brocklehurst; “iti* 
a ''n to falsehood, and all liars will have thoir portion in tho lake bumi^ 
with fire and brimstone; sho shall, however, bo watched, Mrs. Reed. I w 
speak to Miss Temple and tho teachers.” „ 

I should wish her to bo brought up in a manner suiting her prospects, 
continued my benefactress; “to bo made usoful. to bo kept humble. 3* 
^wo(^ with your permission, spend them always 


PorfeoUy judicious, madam,” returned Mr. Bw! 

thn r>'n -1 Christian grace, and ono peculiarly appropriab 

rue pupils of Lowood.” 

a ^ depend upon this child being reoeivw 

and prospectsr*^’ trained in conformity to her po«i 

and 1 tn!«f placed in that nursery of chosen pi* 

her election " hersell grateful for tho inestimable privilef 

will 

you. I ns possible, Mr. Brocklehurst; for, IM 

too irksome." relieved of a responsibility that waa beoon 

1 no doubt, madam. And now I wish yon good-morntal 
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. g’aaB retort to BrbcHeliuret HaH in the course . - - 

; iriend, the Archdeacon, will not permit me to leave him sooner. I shall 
send Mias Temple notice that she is to expect a new girl, so that there will 
; be no difficulty about receiving her. Good-bye.” 

: “Good-bye, Mr. Brockiehurst; remember me to Mrs. and Miss Brockle- 

- : hurst, and to Augusta and Theodore, and Master Broughton Brockleburst.” 
' “I . will, madam. — ^Little girl, here is a book entitled the Child’s Ouide; 
read it with prayer, especially that part containing ‘an account of the 

d^uily sudden death of Martha G , a naughty child addicted to false- 

'■ hood and deceit.’ ” 

, With these words Mr. Brockleburst put into my hand a thin pamphlet, 
sewTi in a cover, and, haring rung for his carriage, he departed. 

Mrs. Reed and I were left alone. Some minutes passed in silence; she was 

■ sewing, I was watching her. Mrs. Reed might be at that time some six oi 
seven-and-thirty; she was a women of robust frame, square-shouldered 
and strong limbed, not tall, and, though stout, not obese; she hod a some- 

, what large face, the under-jaw being much developed and very solid; hei 
, brow was low, her chin large and prominent, mouth and nose sufficientlj 
regular; under her light eyebrows glimmered an eye devoid of ruth; hei 
skin was dark and opaque, her hair nearly flaxen; her constitution was 

• sound as a bell — illness never came near her; she was an exact, clevei 
, manager, her household and tenantry were thoroughly under her control 

her children only, at times, defied her authority, and latighed it to scorn 
she dressed well, end had a presence and port calculated to set off hand6om< 
attire. 

Sitting bn a low stool, a few yards from her arm-chair, I examined ha 

■ ^ figure, I perused her features. In my hand I held' the tract containing thi 

sudden death of the Liar; to which narrative my attention had been pointer 
as to an appropriate wsLming. What had just passed; what Mrs. Reed har 
. said concerning me to Mr. Brockleburst; the whole tenor of their con 
versation, was recent, raw, and stinging in my mind; I had felt ever 
word as acutely as I had heard it plainly, and a passion of resentmen 
fomented now within me. . , ■ 

Mrs. Reed looked up from her work: her eyes settled on mine, her finger 
at the same time suspended their nimble movements. 

Go oat of the room; return to the nursery,” was her mandate. M’ 
look or something else must have struck her as offensive, for she spok' 
with extreme though suppressed irritation. I got up; 1 went to the door 

i csme back again; I walked to the window across the room, then close w 

• ,'to her. ‘ 

,Sjpeah I must; I had been trodden on saveroly, and musitum: but how 
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What BtTongth had I to dart retaliation at my antagonist! I gathered 
my cnoTgies and lannchod them in this blunt Bontence — 

“I am not deccitiul; H 1 ■were, I should eay I loved j/ow; but I declare 
I do not love you; I disbke you the ■worst of anybody in the 'world except 
John Rood; and this book about the Liar you may give to your girl, 
Georgiaun, for it is she ■who tcUa lies, and not I.” 

Mrs. Reed’s hands lay still on her •work inactive: her eye of ico continued 
to dwell freexingly on mine. 

"Wlmt more have you to say!” she asked, rather in the tone in which 
a person might address an opponent of adult ago than sneh as is ordinarily 
URCfl to a child. 

That eye of hers, that voice, stirred every antipathy I had. Shaking 
from head to foot, thrilled ■with ungovernable excitement, 1 continued — 
“I am glad you are no relation of mine. I ■will never call yon aunt again 
ts long as I live. I will never come to see yon when I am gro'wn np; and 
if any one asla mo how I liked yon, and how you treated me, I ■will say 
the very tliought of you makes me sick, and that yon treated me with 
miserable cruelty." 

"IIow dare you affirm that, Jane Eyre!” 

"How dare I, Mrs. Reed? How dare I! Eecanso it is the iruiK You 
thiid: I have no feelings, and that I can do without one bit of love or 
kiedeess; but I cannot live so: and yon have no pity, I shall remember 
he's- you thrust mo back — roughly and violently thrust mo back — into the 
red-rooto, and locked me up there, to my dying day, though I 'U'as in agony, 
though I crioi out, while 8u3ocating with distress, ‘Have mercy! Have 
mercy. Aunt Reedl’ And that punishment you made me snCer becauHa 
ycur -,vicke-i boy struck me — knocked me down for nothing. I will toll 
fenybo'ly who asks me questiona this exact tale. People think yon a good 
woman, but you ate bad, hard-hearted. You are deceitful!" 

Lre I had ffiushed tliis reply, my soul began to expand, to exult, with the 
etratigost sense of f rec-dom, of triumph, I ever felt. It seemed as if an invisible 
bo.ud tad burst, and that I had struggled out into U'oboped-for liberty, 
i-.ot without ta'zse v/aa this sentiment; Mrs. Reed looked frightened; her 
■work had slipped from her knee; eho was lifting up her hands, rocking 
Lervlf to and fro, and even twisting her face as if she would cry, 

Jane, you are under a mistake; what is the matter with you! Why do 
yoa tremble bo violently! Would you like to drink some water!” 

''No, Mrs. Reed." 

Is there anr-thing else you wish for, Jane! I assure you, I desire to be 
year Ldea-i’' 

* Not yoa. You bold I-fjr. Brocklehurst I had a had character, a deceitful 
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disposition ; a-nd I’ll let everybody at Lowood know wbat you are, and wbat 
you have done.” 

“Jane, you don’t understand these things : children must be corrected 
for .their faults.” 

“Deceit is not my fault 1” I cried out in a savage high voice. 

“But you are passionate, Jane, that you must allow; and now return 
to the nursery — there’s a dear — and lie do'wn a httle.” 

“l am not your dear; I cannot lie down. Send me to school soon, Mrs. 
Heed, for I hate to live here.” 

“I will indeed send her to school soon,” murmured Mrs. Reed, sotlo 
voce, and gathering up her work, she abruptly quitted the apartment. 

. I was left there alone — ^winner of the field. It was the hardest battle I 
had fought, and the first victory I had gained. I stood awinlo on the rug, 
\rhere Mr. Brocldehurst had stood, and 1 enjoyed my conqueror’s solitude. 
First, I smiled to myself and felt elate; but this fierce pleasure subsided in 
mo as fast as did the accelerated throb of my pulses. A child cannot quarrel 
with its elders, as I had done — cannot give its furious feelings uncontrolled 
play, as I bad given mine — ^without experiencing afterwards the pang of 
remorse and the chill of reaction. 

I would fain exercise some better faculfy than that of fierce spealdng — 
fain find nourishment for some less fiendish feeling than that of sombre 
indignation. I took a book — some Arabian tales; I sat down and 
endeavoured to read. I could make no sense of the subject; my own 
thoughts swam always between mo and the page I had usually found 
fascinating. I opened the glass-door in the brealcfast-room ; the shrubbeiy 
was quite still ; the black frost reigned, unbroken by sim or breeze, through 
the grounds. I covered my head and arms with the skirt of my frock, and 
went out to walk in a part of the plantation which was quite sequestered ; 
but I found no pleasure in the silent trees, the falling fir-cones, the con- 
gealed relics of autumn, russet leaves swept by past ^7inds in heaps, and 
now stiffened together. I leaned against a gate, and looked into an empty 
field where no sheep were feeding, whore the short grass was nipped and 
blanched. It was a very grey day; a most opaque sicy, “onding on snaw,” 
canopied all ; then flakes fell at intervals, which settled on the hard path 
and on the hoary lea without melting. I stood, a wretched child enough, 
whispering to myself over and over again, “What shall I do? — what shah 
I do?” 

All at once I heard a clear voice call, “Miss Jane, where are yon? Come 
to lunch!” 

It was Bessie, I knew well enough; but I did not stir. Her light step 
came tripping do'wn the path. 
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‘That ■was mong, hliss Jane." 

"It -was quite right, Bessie; your missis has not been my friend: she has 
been my foe.” 

"Oh, Miss Jane! don’t say sol” 

' "Good-bye to Gateshead 1” cried I, as we passed through the hall and 
went out at the front door. 

The moon was sot, and it was very dark; Bessie carried a lantern, whose 
light glanced on wet steps and gravel road sodden by a recent thaw. Raw 
and chill was the winter morning; my teeth chattered as I hastened down 
the drive. There was a light in the porter’s lodge: when we reached it, we 
found the porter’s wife just kindling her fire: my trunk, which had been 
carried down the evening before, stood corded at the door. It wanted but 
a few minutes of six, and shortly after that hour had struck, the distant 
roll of wheels announced the coming coach; I went to the door and watched 
Its lamps approach rapidly through the gloom. 

“Is she going by herself?” asked the porter’s wife. 

"Yes." 

"And how for is it?” 

"Fifty miles." 

"What a long way I I wonder Mrs. Reed is not afraid to trust her so far 
alone." 

The coach drew up; there it was at the gates with ite four horses and its 
top laden with passengers; the guard and coachman loudly urged haste; 
my trunk was hoisted up; 1 was token from Bessie’s neck, to which I 
oluDg uith kisses. 

“Be sure and take good care of her,” cried she to the guard, as he lifted 
me into the inside. 

“Ay, ayl” was the answer; the door was slopped to, a voice exclaimed 
"All right," and on we drove. Thus was I severed from Bessie and 
Gateshead: thus whirled away to unknown, and, as I then deemed, remote 
and mysterious regions. 

I remember but little of the journey; I only know that the day seemed to 
me of a preternatural length, and that we appeared to travel over hundreds 
oi miles of road. 

The afternoon came on wet and somewhat misty: as it waned into dusk, 
I began to feel that we were getting very far indeed from Gateshee^d. Aa 
twilight deepened, we descended a valley, dark with wood, and long after 
night had overclouded the prospect, 1 heard a wild wind rushing amongst 
trees, 

Lclied by the sound, I at last dropped asleep: I had not long slumbered 
when the sudden cessation of motion awoke me; the coach-door was open. 
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end a person like a servant was standing at it; I saw her face and dresa by 
tbo light of the lamps. 

“Is there a little girl called Jane Eyre here?” she asked. I answered 
“Yes,” and was then lifted out; my trunk was handed down, and the 
ooaoh instantly drove away, r 

I was atifi with long sitting, and bewildered with the noise and motion 
of the coach: gathering my faculties, I looked about me. Rain, wind, and 
dar kn ess filled the air; nevertheless, I dimly discerned a wall before me and 
a door open in it; through this door I passed with my new guide: she shut 
and looked it behind her. There was now visible a house or houses — ^for 
the buildbig spread far — ^with many windows, and lights burning in some; 
wo went up a broad pebbly path, splashing wet, and were admitted at a door; 
then the servant led me through a passage into a room with a fire, whore 
she left me alone. 

I stood and warmed my numbed fingers over the blaze, then I looked 
round; there was no candle, but the uncertain light from the hearth showed, 
by intervals, papered walls, carpets, curtains, shining mahogany fnmitnroj 
it was a parlour, nob so spacious or splendid as the drawing-room at Gates- 
head, but. comfortable enough. I was puzzling to make out the subject 
of a picture on the wall, when the door opened, and an individual carrying 
a light entered; another followed close behind. 

The first was a tall lady with dark hair, dark eyes and a pale and large 
forehead; her figure was partly enveloped in a shawl, her countenance was 
grave, her bearing erect. 

“The child is very young to be sent alone,” said she, putting her candle 
down on the table. She considered me attentively for a minu te or two, then 
further added — 

“She had better be put to bed soon; she looks tired. Are you tired?” she 
asked, placing her hand on my shoulder. 

“A little, ma’am.” 

"And hungry too, no doubt: let her have some supper before she goes 
to bod, Miss Miller. Is this the first time you have left your parents to come 
to school, my little girl?” 

1 explained to her that I had no parents. She inquired how long they 
had been dead; then how old I was, what was my name, whether I could ; 
read, write, and sew a little; then she touched my cheek gently with her 
forefinger, and saying, “She hoped I should be a good child,” dismissed mo , 
along with Miss Miller. 

The lady I had loft might be about twenty-nine; the one who went with 
mo appeared some years younger: the first impressed me by her voice, look, 
and air. Miss Miller was more ordinary; ruddy in complexion, though of 
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ft carc^vorn coTintenanco: htirricd in gait and action, libo ono who had 
c.lwnyB a mnitiplicity of tasks on hand; she looked, indeed, what I after- 
wards found she really was, an under-teacher. Led by her, I passed from 
compartment to wmpartment, from passage to passage, of a largo and 
irregular building; tiil emerging from the total and somewhat dreary 
silence pervading that portion of the house we had traversed, we came 
ujKju the hum of many voices, and presently entered a wide, tong room, 
with great deal tables, two at each end, on each of which burnt a pair 
of candles, and seated all round on benches, a congregation of girls of 
every ago, from nine or ten to twenty. Seen by the dim light of the dips, 
Ihcir number to me appeartxl coimtless, though not in reality exceeding 
eighty; they were uniformly dressed in brown stuff frocks of quaint fashion, 
ftnd long holland pinafores. It was the hour of study; they were engaged 
in conning over their to-morrow’s tasks, and the hum I had heard was the 
combined result of their whispered repetitions. 

Miss Miller signed to me to sit on a bench near the door, then walking 
np to the top of tlie long room, she cried out, — 

‘‘Monitore, collect the lesson-l>ook8 and put them away!” 

Four tall girls arose from different tables, and going round, gathered the 
tjooks and removed them. Jlias Miller again gave the word of command — 
’‘Monitors, letch the supper-trays!” 

The tall girls went out and returned presently, each bearing a tray, 
with portions of something, 1 knew not what, arranged thereon, and a 
pitcher of water and mug in the middle of each tray. The portions were 
handed round; tho-se who liked took a draught of the water, the mng 
l>e!ng coKimon to all. When it came to my turn, I drank, for I was thirsty, 
hut did not touch the food, excitement and fatigue rendering me incapable 
of eating; I now saw, however, that it was a thin oaten cake, shared into 
fragiueatg. 

The meal over, prayers were read by Miss Lliller, and the classes filed 
off, two and two, upstairs. Overpowered by this time with weariness, 1 
Eoaiccly noticed what sort of a place the bedroom was; except that, like 
the schoolroom, I saw it was very long. To-night I was to lie Miss hliller’a 
tea-fellow; she helped me to undress: when laid down 1 glanced at the long 
row of lx-<la, each of which was quickly filled writh two occupants; in ten 
minutea the single light was extinguished; amidst silence and complete 
darkiioes, 1 fell asleep. 

lie eight pa-ssed rapidly: I was too tired even to dream; I only 
once awoke to bear the wind rave in furious gusts, and the rain fall in 
torrenti}, end to be aensible that Miss Miller had taken her place by my side. 
W'hen 1 £gai,o unciosed niy ej-ea, a loud bell was ringing; the girls were np 
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and dressing; day had not yet begun to dami, and a nishliglit or two burnt 
in the room. 1 too rose reluctantly; it was bitter cold, and I dressed as well 
as I could for shivering, and washed when there was a basin at liberty, 
which did not occur soon, as there was but one basin to six girls, on the 
stands do^ the middle of the room. Again the bell rang: all formed lb 
file, two and two, and in that order descended the stairs and entered the 
cold and dimly-lit schoolroom: here prayers were read by Miss MiUer; 
afterwards she called out — 

“Form classeal” 

A great tumult succeeded for some minutes, during which Miss Miller 
repeatedly exclaimed, “Silencel” and “Orderl” When it subsided, I saw 
them all drawn up in four semi-oirolea, before four chairs, placed at the four 
tables: all held books in their hands, and a great book, like a Bible, lay on 
each table, before the vacant seat. A pause of some seconds succeeded, 
filled up by the low, vague hum of numbers; Miss Miller walked from class 
to class, hushing this indefinite sound. 

A distant bell, tinkled; immediately three ladies entered the room, each 
walked to a table and took her seat; Miss Miller assumed the fourth vacant 
chair, which was that nearest the door, and aro\md which the smallest 
of the children were assembled; to this inferior class 1 was called, and placed 
at the bottom of it. 

Business now began; the day’s collect was repeated, then certain texts 
of Scripture were said, and to these succeeded a protracted reading of 
chapters in the Bible, which lasted an hour. By the time that exercise 
was terminated, day hod fully dawned. The indefatigable bell now sounded 
for the fourth time: the classes were marshalled and marched into another 
room to breakfast. How glad I was to behold a prospect of getting some- 
thing to eat! I was now nearly sick from inanition, having taken so little 
the day before. 

The refectory was a great, low-ceiled, gloomy room; on two long tables 
smoked basins of something hot, which, however, to my dismay, sent, 
forth an odour far from inviting. I saw a universal manifestation of dis- 
content when the fumes of the repast met the nostrils of those destined to 
swallow it; from the van of the procession, the tall girls of the first class, 
rose the whispered words — 

“Disgusting! The porridge is burnt again!” 

“Silence!” ejaculated a voice; not that of Miss Miller, but one of the upper 
teachers, a little dark personage, smartly dr^sed, but of somewhat morose 
aspect, who installed herself at the top of one table, while a more buxom 
lady presided at the other. I looked in vain for her 1 had first seen the night 
before; sbe was not visible. Miss Miller occupied the foot of the table where 
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ft careworn conntenance: bttrried in gait and action, liko one who had 
always a multiplicity of tasks on hand; she looked, indeed, what I after- 
wards found she really was, an under-teaohor. Led by her, I passed from 
compartment to compartment, from passage to passage, of a targe and 
irrffgular building; till emerging from the total and somewhat dreary 
silence pervading that portion of the house we had traversed, we came 
u{>oa the bum of many voices, and presently entered a wide, long room, 
with great deal tables, two at each end, on each of which burnt a pair 
of candles, and seated all round on benches, a congregation of girls of 
every ago, from nine or ten to twenty. Seen by the dim light of the dips, 
their number to me appeared countless, though not in reality exceeding 
eighty; they were uniformly dressed in brown stuS frocks of quaint fashion, 
and long holland pinafores. It was the hour of study; they were engaged 
in conning over their to-morrow’s tasks, and the hum I had heard was the 
combined result of their whispered repetitions. 

?:li<>s Miller signed to me to sit on a bench near the door, then walking 
up to the top of the long room, she cried out, — 

"Motvitore, collect the lesson-books and put them away!” 

Pour tall girls arose from different tables, and going round, gathered the 
liooks and removed them. Miss Miller again gave the word of command — 
‘‘Monitors, fetch the supper-trays!” 

The tall girls went out and returned presently, each bearing a tray, 
with portions of something, I knew not what, arranged thereon, and a 
pitcher of water and mug in the middle of each tray. The portions were 
handed round; those who liked took a draught of the water, the mug 
common to all. When it came to my turn, I drank, for I was thirsty, 
but did not touch the fooil, excitement and fatigue remlering me incapable 
of eating; 1 now saw, however, that it was a thin oaten cake, shared into 
fragments. 

ILe meal over, prayers were read by hDss kliller, and the classes filed 
off, two and two, upstairs. Overpowered by this time with weariness, 1 
fcarwly noticed what sort of a place the bedroom was; except that, like 
the sctoolroom. I e.aw it wa.s very long. To-night I was to be Miss Miller’s 
l-ed-fe!iow; she helped me to undress; when laid down I glanced at the long 
row of beds, each of which was quickly filled with two ocoujiants; in ten 
minciee the single light was extinguished; amidst silence and complete 
d&rfcueaa, 1 fell asleep. 

1 Le nignt parsed rapidly: I was too tired even to dream; I only 
cow awoke to bear the wind rave in furious gusts, and the rain fall in 
torTvsts, and to be senaible that Miss MiUer had taken her place by my aide. 

Lea I egas-a un-rloaed my eyes, a loud bell was ringing; the girls were np 
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and droasing; day had not yet begun to dawn, and a ruBfaliglit 'or two burnt 
in the room. 1 too rose reluctantly} it was bitter cold, and I dressed as well 
as I coiiid for shivering, and washed when there was a basin at liberty, 
which did not occur soon, as there was but one basin to six girls, on the 
stands down the middle of the room. Again the bell rang: ail formed in 
file, two and two, and in that order descended the stairs and entered the 
cold and dimly-lit schoolroom: here prayers were read by Miss Miller; 
afterwards she called out — 

“Form classes!” 

A great tumult succeeded for some minutes, during which Miss Miller 
repeatedly exclaimed, “Silence!” and “Order!” When it subsided, I saw 
them all drawn up in four semi-circles, before four chairs, placed at the four 
tables: all held books in their hands, and a great book, like a Bible, lay on 
each table, before the vacant seat. A pause of some seconds succeeded, 
filled up by the low, vague hum of numbers; Miss Miller walked from class 
to class, hushing this indefinite sound. 

A distant boll, tinkled: immediately thi'ee ladies entered the room, each 
walked to a table and took her seat; Miss Miller assumed the fourth vacant 
chair, which was that nearest the door, and around which the smallest 
of the children were assembled: to this inferior class I was called, and placed 
at the bottom of it. 

Business now began: the day’s collect was repeated, then certain texts 
of Scripture were said, and to these succeeded a protracted reading of 
chapters in the Bible, which lasted an hour. By the time that exercise 
was terminated, day had fully dawned. The indefatigable bell now sounded 
for the fourth time: the classes were marshalled and marched into another 
room to breakfast. How glad I was to behold a prospect of getting some- 
thing to eat! I was now nearly sick from inanition, having taken so little 
the day before. 

The refectory was a great, low-ceiled, gloomy room; on two long tables 
smoked basins of something hot, which, however, to my dismay, sent 
forth an odour far from inviting. I saw a universal manifestation of dis- 
content when the fumes of the repast met the nostrils of those destined to 
swallow it; from the van of the procession, the tall girls of the first class, 
rose the whispered words — 

“Disgusting! The porridge is burnt again!” 

“Silence!” ejaculate a voice; not that of Miss Miller, but one of the upper 
teachers, a little dark personage, smartly dressed, but of somewhat morose 
aspect, who installed herself at the top of one table, while a more buxom 
lady presided at the other. I looked in vain for her I had first seen the night 
' before; she was not visible. Miss Miller occupied the foot of the table where 
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R cRTCworn cotiBt€TvaEco5 lnnTicd in Bud action, liko on© who had 
Bltrayfi a nniltiplicity of tasks on hand; she looked, indeed, what I after- 
wards found she really was, an under-teachor. Led by her, I passed from 
compartment to immpartment, from passage to passage, of a large and 
irtt-gular building; till emerging from the total and somewhat dreary 
Bilrnce pervading that portion of the house we had traversed, we came 
apou the hum of many voices, and presently entered a wide, long room, 
with great deal tables, two at each end, on each of which burnt a pair 
of candles, and seated all round on benches, a congregation of girls of 
every ago, from nine or ten to twenty. Seen by the dim light of the dips, 
their number to me appeared countless, though not in reality exceeding 
eighty; they were uniformly dressed in brown stnfi frocks of quaint fashion, 
sod long holland pinafores. It was the hour of study; they were engaged 
In conning over their to-morrow’s tasks, and the hum 1 had heard was the 
combined result of their whispered repetitions. 

Miss Miller signed to me to sit on a bench near the door, then walking 
np to the top of the tong room, she cried out, — 

“Monitors, collect the let>son-i>ook8 and put them awayl” 

Pout tall girls arose from different tables, and going round, gathered the 
'>ookB and removed them. Mis-s Miller again gave the word of command — 
“Monitors, fetch the supper-trays!” 

The tall girls went out and returned presently, each bearing a tray, 
with {wrtiona of something, I knew not what, arranged thereon, and a 
pitcher of water and mug in the middle of each tray. The portions were 
banded round; those who liked took a draught of the water, the mug 
\>cing common to all. When it came to my turn, I drank, for I was thirsty, 
but did not touch the food, excitement and fatigue rendering me incapable 
of eating: I now saw, however, that it was a thin oaten cake, shared into 
fragment*. 

The meal over, prayers were read by Miss Miller, and the classes filed 
o2, two and two, upstairs. Overpowered by this time with weariness, I 
scsycely noticed what sort of a place the bedroom was; except that, like 
the schoolroom. I saw it was very long. To-night I was to lie Miss Miller’s 
bed-fi-Liow; she he! jied me to undress: when laid down 1 glanewl at the long 
row of bed-s, each of which wa-s quickly filled with two occupants; in ten 
the sLngie hght was extinguished; amidst silence and complete 
darknees, 1 fell asleep. 

lie night passed rapidly: I was too tired even to dream; I only 
once awoke to bear the wind rave in furious gusts, and the rain fall in 
^ d to bo sensible that Miss Miller had taken her place by my side. 

» uva 1 cgasn unclosed my eyes, a loud belt was ringing-, the girls were np 
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and dressing; day had not yet begun to dawn, and a ruBhlight or two burnt 
in the room. I too rose reluctantly; it was bitter cold, and I dressed as well 
as I could for shivering, and washed when there was a basin at liberty, 
which did not occur soon, as there was but one basin to six prls, on the 
stands down the middle of the room. Again the bell rang; all formed in 
file, two and two, and in that order descended the stairs and entered the 
cold and dimly-lit schoolroom: here prayers were read by Miss Miller; 
afterwards she called out — 

“Form classes!” 

A great tumult succeeded for some minutes, during which Miss Miller 
repeatedly exclaimed, “SUence!” and “Order!” When it subsided, I saw 
them all drawn up in four semi-circles, before four chairs, placed at the four 
, tables: all held books in their hands, and a groat book, like a Bible, lay on 
each table, before the vacant seat. A pause of some seconds succeeded, 
filled up by the low, vague hum of numbers; Miss Miller walked from class 
to class, hushing this indefinite sound. 

A distant bell, tinkled: immediately three ladies entered the room, each 
walked to a table and took her seat; Miss hliller assumed the fourth vacant 
chair, which was that nearest the door, and around which the smallest 
of the children were assembled; to this inferior class 1 was called, and placed 
at the bottom of it. 

Business now began: the day’s collect was repeated, then certain texts 
of Scripture were said, and to these succeeded a protracted reading of 
chapters in the Bible, which lasted an hour. By the time that exercise 
was terminated, day hod fully dawned. The indefatigable bell now sounded 
for the fourth time: the classes were marshalled and marched into another 
room to breakfast. How glad I was to behold a prospect of getting some- 
thing to eat! i was now nearly sick from inanition, having taken so little 
the dav before. 

The refectory was a great, low-ceiled, gloomy room; on two long tables 
smoked basins of something hot, which, however, to my dismay, sent 
forth an odour far from inviting. I saw a universal manifestation of dis- 
content when the fumes of the repast mot the nostrils of those destin^ to 
swallow it; from the van of the procession, the tall girls of the first class, 
rose the whispered words — 

“Disgusting! The porridge is burnt again!” 

“Silence!” ejaculated a voice; not that of Miss Miller, but one of the upper 
teachers, a little dark personage, smartly dressed, but of somewhat morose . 

. aspect, who installed herself ot the top of one table, while a more buxom 
lady presided at the other. I looked in vain for her 1 had first seen the night 
before; she was hot visible. Miss Miller occupied the foot of the table where 
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& care-worn cotmtenanco: harried in gait and action, like one who had 
always a multiplicity of tasks on hand; she looked, indeed, what I after- 
wards found she really was, an under-teacher. Led by her, I passed from 
compartment to compartment, from passage to passage, of a large and 
irregular building; till emerging from the total and somewhat dreary 
silence pervading that portion of the bouse we had traversed, we came 
upon the hum of many voices, and presently entered a wide, long room, 
with great deal tables, two at each end, on each of which burnt a pair 
of candles, and seated all round on benches, a congregation of girls of 
every ago, from nine or ten to twenty. Seen by the dim light of the dips, 
their number to me appeared countless, though not in reality exceeding 
eighty; they were uniformly dressed in brown stnfl frocks of quaint fashion, 
and long holland pinafores. It was the hoar of study; they were engaged 
in conning over their to-morrow’s tasks, and the ham 1 had heard was the 
combined result of their whispered repetitions. 

Miss Miller signed to me to sit on a bench near the door, then walking 
np to the top of the long room, she cried out, — 

“Monitors, collect the tessou-books and put them away!” 

Pour tall girls arose from difierent tables, and going round, gathered the 
hooks and removed them. Miss Miller again gave the word of command — 

“Monitors, fetch the supper- trays I” 

The tall girls went out and returned presently, each bearing a tray, 
with portions of something, I knew not -what, arranged thereon, and a 
pitcher of -water and mug in the middle of each tray. The portions -were 
handed round; those who liked took a draught of the water, the mug 
I>eing common to all. When it came to my turn, I drank, for I was thirsty, 
but did not touch the food, excitement and fatigue remiering me incapable 
of eating: I now saw, however, that it was a thin oaten cake, shored into 
fragiueute. 

The meal over, prayers were read by Mis.s Miller, and the classes filed 
oS, two and two, upstairs. Overpowered by this time with weariness, I 
Bcarcely noticed what sort of a place the bedroom was; except that, like 
the schoolroom, 1 saw it was very long. To-night I was to be Miss Miller’s 
bed-fellow; she helped me to undrefis: vrhen laid do-wn 1 glanced at the long 
row of Ivcds, each of which was quickly filled -with two occupanta; in ten 
minutee the single light was extinguished; amidst silence and complete 
darknees, I fell asleep. 

lie night pa-ssed rapidly: I was too tired even to dream; I only 
cn-ce a-ftoke to hear the wind rave in furious gusts, and the rain fall in 
torrents, and to be sensible that Mias Miller hod taken her place by my side. 
\\hea I egaia undodcd my eyes, a loud bell -was rinainu; the girls were np 
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and dressing; day bad not yet. begun to dawn, and a rnsblight or two burnt 
■in the room. I too rose relnotantly; it was bitter cold, and I dressed iw well 
as I could for shivering, and washed when there was a basin at liberty, 
which did not occur soon, as there was but one basin to six girls, on the 
stands down the middle of the room. Again the bell rang: all formed In 
file, two and two, and in that order descended the stairs and entered the 
cold and dimly-lit schbolroom: here prayers were read by Miss Miller; 
afterwards she called out — , 

“Porm classeal” 

A great tumult succeeded for some nainutes, during which Miss Miller 
repeatedly exclaimed, “Silencel” and “Orderl” When it subsided, I saw 
them all drawn up in four semi-oiroles, before four chairs, placed at the four 
tables; all hold books in their hands, and a groat book, like a Bible, lay on 
, each table, before the vacant seat. A pause of some seconds succeeded, 
filled up by the low, vague hum of numbers; Miss Miller walked from class 
to class, hushing this indefinite sound. 

A distant bell tinkled: immediately three ladies entered the room, each 
walked to a table and took her seat; Miss Miller assumed the fourth vacant 
chair, which was that nearest the door, and around which the smallest . 
of the children were assembled; to this inferior class I was called, and placed 
at the bottom of it. 

Business now began: the day’s collect was repeated, then certain texts 
of Scripture were said, and to these succeeded a protracted reading of 
chapters in the Bible, which lasted an hour. By the time that exercise 
was terminated, day had fully dawned. The indefatigable bell now sounded 
for the fourth time; the classes were marshalled and marched into another 
room to breakfast. How glad I was to behold a prospect of getting some- 
thing toi eat! I was now nearly sick from inanition, having taken so little 
the day before. 

The refectory was a great, low-ceiled, gloomy room; on two long tablM 
smoked basins of something hot, which, however, to my dismay, sent 
forth an odour far from inviting. I saw a universal manifestation of dis- 
content when the fumes of the repast met the nostrils of those destined to 
swallow it; from the van of the procession, the tall girls of the first ola^, 
rose the whispered words — 

“Disgusting! The porridge is burnt again!” 

“Silence!" ejaculated a voice; not that of Miss Miller, but one of the upper 
teachers, a little dark personage, smartly dressed, but of somewhat morose 
aspect, who installed herself at the top of one table, while & more buxom 
lady jpresided at the other. I looked in vain for her I had first seen the night 
' before; she was not visible. Miss Miller occupied the foot of the table where 
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I eat; and a strange foreign-looking, elderly lady, the French teacher, u 
I afterwards found, took the corresponding seat at the other board. A 
long grace was said, and a hymn sung; then a servant brought in some 
tea for the teachers, and the meal began. 

Ravenous, and now very faint, I devoured a spoonful or two of my 
portion without thinking of its taste, but the first edge of hunger blunted, 
I perceived I had got in hand a nauseous mess — burnt porridge is almost 
aa bad as rotten potatoes; fatmno itself soon sickens over it. The spoona 
were moved slowly: I saw each girl taato her food and try to swallow it; 
bnt in most cases the eSort was soon relinqnished. Breakfast was over, 
and none had breakfasted. Thanks having been retnmed for what wo had 
not got, and a second hymn chanted, the refectory was evacuated for the 
schoolroom. I was one of the last to go out, and in passing the tables, 
I saw one teacher take a basin of the porridge and taste it; she looked at 
the others; all their countenances expressed displeasure, and one of them, 
the stout one, whispered — 

“Abominable stnfit How shameful!” 

A quarter of an hour passed before lessons again began, during which 
the schoolroom was in a glorious tumult; for that space of time, it seemed 
to be permitted to talk loud and more freely, and they u-sed their privilege. 
The whole conversation ran on the breakfast, which one and all abused 
roundly. Poor things! it was the sole consolation they had. Miss Millar 
was now the only teacher in the room: a group of great girls standing about 
her, spoke with serious and sullen gestures. I heard the name of Mr. 
Brocklehurst pronounced by some lips, at which Miss Miller shook her head 
dissppro%’mgly; but she made no great eSort to check the general wrath: 
doubtless she shared in it. 

A clock in the schoolroom struck nine: Miss Miller left her circle, and 
standing in the middle of the room, cried — 

“Silence! To your seats!” 

Discipline prevailed: in five minutes the conftiaed throng was resolved 
into order, and comparative silence quelled the Babel clamour of tongues. 
The upper teachers now punctually resumed their posts; hut still, all 
aeemed to wait. Ranged on benches down tl e sides of the room, the eighty 
girls sat motionless and erect: a quaint assemblage they appeared, all 
with plain locks combed from their faces, not a curl visible; in brown dresses, 
cs-le high, and surrounded by a narrow tucker about the throat, with 
little pocicets of holland (shaped something like a iighlandor’a parse) 
tied in front of their frocks, and destined to serve the purpose of a work- 
bag: a!!, too, weari.ng woollen stockings and country-made shoes, fastened 
with I rasa buckles. Above twenty of those clad in "this costume were full- 
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-grown girls, or rather yonng women; it suited them ill, and gave an air 
of oddity even to the prettiest. 

I was still looking at them, and also at intervals examining the teachers 
— ^hone of whom precisely pleased me; for the stout one was a little coatssj 
the dark one not a little fierce, the foreigner harsh and grotesque, and Miss 
Miller, poor thingl looked purple, weather-beaten, and overworked — ^when, 
as my eye wandered from face to face, the wholehohoolrosesimultaneously-j 
as if moved by a common spring. 

What was -the matter? I bad heard no order given; I was puzzled. Ero 
I had gathered my wits the classes were again seated, but, as all eyes wore 
now turned to one point, mine followed the general direction, and 
encountered the personage who had received mo last night. She stood r.t 
the bottom of the long room, on the hearth, for there was a fire at each end; 
she surveyed. the two rows of girls silently and gravely. Miss Miller, ap- 
proaching, seemed to ask her a question, and having received her answer, 
wont back to her place, and said aloud, — 

“Monitor of the first class, fetch the globes!” 

While the direction was being executed, the lady consulted moved slowly 
up the room. I suppose I have a considerable organ of veneration, for I 
retain yet the sense of admiring awe with which my eyes traced her steps. 
Seen now, in broad daylight, she looked tall, fair, and shapely; brown eyes 
with a benignant light in their irids, and a fine pencilling of long lashes round, 
relieved the whiteness of her large front; on each of her temples her hair, 
of a very dark brown, was clustered in round curls, according to the fashion 
of those times, when neither smooth bands nor long ringlets were in vogue; 
her dress, also in the mode of the day, was of purple cloth, relieved by a 
sort of Spanish trimming of black velvet; a gold watch (watches were not 
so common then as now) shone at her girdle. Let the reader add, to com- 
plete the picture, refined features; a complexion, if pale, clear; and a stately 
air and carriage, and he will have, at least as clearly as words can give it, a 
correct idea of the exterior of Miss Temple — Maria Temple, as I afterwards 
saw the name written in a Prayer Book entrusted to me to carry to ohurob. 

The 8ux)erintend6nt of Lowood (for such was this lady) having taken 
her seat before a pair of globes placed on one of the tables, summoned tho 
firet doss round her, and commenced giving a lesson in geography; the lower 
classes were called by the teachers. Eepetitions in history, grammar, etc,, 
wont on for an hour; more writing and arithmetic succeeded, and music 
lessons were ^ven by Miss Temple to some of the elder girls. The duration 
of each lesson was measured by the clock, which at last struck twelve. 
The superintendent rose. 

“I have a word to address to the pupils,” said she. 
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Iho tumult of ccBsati'on from lessons ■was already breaking forth, but it 
sank at her voice. She -went on — 

“You had this morning a breakfast which you could not eat; you must be 
hungry. I have ordered that a lunch of bread and cheese shall be served 
to all.” 

The teachers looked at her with a sort of surprise. 

"It is to bo done on my responsibility,” she added, in an explanatory 
tone to them, and immediately afterwards left the room. 

The bread and cheese was presently brought in and distributed to the 
high delight and refreshment of the whole school. The order was now 
given, “To the garden!” Each put on a coarse straw bonnet, with strings 
of coloured calico, and a cloak of grey frieze. I was similarly equipped, 
and, following the stream, I mode my way into the open air. 

The garden was a wide enclosure, surrounded with wails so high as to 
exclude every glimpse of prospect; a covered veranda ran down one side, 
and broad walks bordered a middle space divided into scores of little beds; 
these beds were assigned as gardens for the pupils to cultivate, and each 
bod had an owner. When full of flowers they would doubtless look pretty, 
but now, at the latter end of January, all was wintry blight and brown 
decay. I shuddered os I stood and looked round me: it was an inclement 
day for outdoor exercise— not positively rainy, but darkened by a drizzling 
yellow fog; ell under foot was still soaking wot with the floods of yesterday. 
The stronger among the girts ran about and engaged in active games, but 
sundry pale and thin ones berded together for shelter and warmth in the 


veranda; and amongst these, as the dense mist penetrated to their shivering 
frames, I heard frequently the sound of a hollow cough. 

As yet I had spoken to no one, nor did anybody seem to take notice of me. 
I looked round the convent -like garden, and then up at the house — a large 
building, half of wiiicb seemed grey and old, the other half quite new. The 
new part, containing the schoolroom and dormitory, was lit by mullioned 
and latticed windows, which gave it a church-like aapect. A stone tablet 
over the door bore this inscription: — 

“Lowood Institution. — This portion was rebuilt a.d. , by Naomi 

Brocldchurst, of Brocklehurst Hall, in this county." “Let your light so 
Bkine helore men that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
FatL er which is in Heaven,” — St. Matt. v. 16. 


I saw a girl sitting on a stone bench near. She was bent over a book, on 
the pcrsisal of which elifi seemed intent. From where 1 stood I could see 
the title-— H was Ra^sdaa~-& name that struck me oa strange, and con- 
sequ'-ntly ettraclivc. In tu-Tring a leaf she happened to look np, and 1 
eaid to her dhi-ctiv — 



“Is your, book .mterestiug?” I tad. already^ formed' the :inteiition of V, 

skihc herto'leud it- to me some day. ; : ’ ■ .. . 

“1 like it,” she answered, after a panse of a second or two, dunng wlnph 

tie ecsamincd me. > . ■ , , 

“Can you tell me what the writing on that stone over the door meansi 

Vliat is Lowood Institution!”/ 

“'ihis house where you are come to live.” 

“Who was l?aomi Brocklehurst!” , 

“The lady who built the new part of this house, as that tablet records, 

md whoso son overlooks aud directs everything here.” ; - 

5‘WIiy!” 

“Because he is treasurer and manager of the estahlishraent.” 

“Then this house does not belong to that tall lady who wears a watch, 
and who said we were to have some bread and cheese?” 

“To Miss Temple? Oh, no! I wish it did. She has to answer to Mr.’ 
Brocklehurst for all she does. Mr. Brocklehurst buys all our food and all 
our clothes.” 

“Does he live here?” 

"No — two miles off, at a large hall.” 

• “Is ho a good man?” 

“Ho is a clergyman, and is said to do a great deal of good.” 

, “Did you say that tali ladv was called Mias Temple?” 

“Yes.” 

, ' "And what are the other teachers called!” 

.. “The one with red cheeks is called Miss Smith; she attends to the work, 
and cuts out — for we make our own clothes, our frocks, and pelisses, and 
everything; the little one with black hair is Miss Seatcherd; she teaches 
history and grammar, ond hears the second class repetitions; and the one 
w'ho wears a shawl, and has a pocket-handkerchief tied to her side with 
a yellow riband, is Madatiie Pierrot; she comes from Lisle, in Prance, and 
teaches French.” ' , , ■ - . , 

“Have you been long bore?” 

“Two years.” , . , ' 

“Are you an orphan!” - ; ' 

‘*My mother is dead.” 

, “Are you happy here?” ■ ■ . . ■ ' ' " ■ /;• 

You ask rather too many questions. , I have given you answers enough . 
for the present. Now I want to read.” - ■ . r 

. But at tfe moment the Bummoos. sounded, for dinner. All re-entered- 

refectory: was steraely .more ^ ' 
ppebamg than that which cad regaled our nostrils at breakfast. The dinner-- 
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wafl Eorvcd in two huge tin-plated vessels, whence rose a strong steam 
redolent of rancid fat. I found the mess to consist of indifferent potatoes 
and strange shreds of msty meat, mixed and cooked together. Of this 
preparation a tolerably abundant plateful was apportioned to each pupil. ' 
I ate what I could, and wondered within myself whether every day’s faro 
would bo like this. 

After dinner, we immediately adjourned to the schoolroom. Lessons 
recommenced, and were continued till five o’clock. 

Soon after five p.m. we had another meal, consisting of a small mug of 
coffee, and half a slice of brown bread. I devoured my bread and drank 
my coffee with relish: but I should have been glad of as much more — I was 
still hungry. Half an hour’s recreation succeeded, then study; then the 
glass of water and the piece of oatcake, prayers, and bed. Such was my 
first day at Lowood. 


0I1APTE3 6 

The next day commenced as before, getting up and dressing by rushlight, 
but this morning we were obliged to dispense with the ceremony of washing, 
the water in the pitchers was frozen. A change had taken place in the 
weather the preceding evening, and a keen north-east wind, whistling 
through the crevices of our bedroom windows all night long, had made ua 
shiver in our beds, and turned the contents of the ewers to ice. 

Before the long hour and a half of prayers and Bible-reading was over, 
I felt ready to perish with cold. Breakfast-time came at last, and this 
monoing the porridge was not burnt; the quality was eatable, the quantity 
small; how small my portion seemedl I wished it had been doubled. 

In the course of the day I was enrolled a member of the fourth class, 
and regular tasks and occupations were assigned me; hitherto, I had only 
been a e^iectator of the proceedings at Lowood, I was now to become an 
actor therein. At first, being little accustomed to learn by heart, the les-sons 
appeared to me both long and difficult: the frequent change from task to 
ts&b, too, bewildered me; and I was glad, when, about three o'clock in the 
afu-nioc'a. Miss Smith put mto my hands a border of muslin two yards 
long, together with nwKlIe, thimble, etc., and sent me to sit in a quiet 
corner of the schooiroom, with directions to hem the same. At that hour 
most of the others were sewing likewise; but one class still stood round Miss 



Boatolierd’e chair reading, and as all was, quiet, the subject of their iessona 
^uld be heard, together with the manner in wMch each girl acquitt^ herself, 
and the animadversions or oommehdationa of Miss Scatcherd on the per- 
formance, It was English history: among the readers, I observed my 
acquaintance of the veranda; at the commencement of the lesson, her plaos 
hod been at the top of the class, but for some error of pronunciation or 
some inattention to stops, she was suddenly sent to the very bottom. 
Even in that obscure position, Miss Scatcherd continued to make her an 
object of constant notice; she was continually addressing to her such 
phrases as the following: — 

“Bums (such it seems was her name; the girls here were all called by 
their surnames, as boys are elsewhere). Bums, you are standing on the 
side of your shoe, turn your toes out immediately.” “Bums, you poke 
your chin most unpleasantly; draw it in.” “Bums, I insist on your holding 
your head up; I will not have you before me in that attitude,” eto., etc. 

A chapter having been read through twice, the books wore closed and 
the girls examined. The lesson had comprised part of the reign of Charles 
I, and there were sundry questions about tonnage, and poundage, and ship- 
money, which most of them appeared imable to answer; still every little 
difficulty was solved instantly when it reached Bums: her memory seemed 
to have retained the substance of the whole lesson, and she was ready with 
answers on every point. I kept expecting that Miss Scatcherd would praise 
her attention; hut, instead of that, she suddenly cried out — 

“You dirty, disagreeable girl I you have never cleaned your nails this 
morning J” 

Burns made no answer: I wondered at her silence, 

‘'Why,” thought I, “does she not explain that she could neither clean 
her nails nor wash her face, as the water was frozen?” 

My attention was now called off by Miss Smith desiring me to bold a 
skein of thread; while she was "winding it, she talked to me from time to 
time, asking whether I had ever been at school before, whether I could ' 
mark, stitch, knit, eto.; till she dismissed mo, I could not pm:suo my 
-observations on Miss Scatchord’s movements. When I returned to my seat, 
that lady was just delivering an order, of which I did not catch the import; 
but Bums immediately loft the class, and going into the small inner room 
where the books were kept, returned in half a minute, carrying in her hand 
a bundle of twigs tied together at one end. This ominous tool she presented 
to Miss Scatcherd with a respectful curtsey; then she quietly and without 
being told, unloosed her pinn;foro, and the teacher instantly and sharply 
Inflicted on her neck a dozen strokes with the bunch of twigs. Not a tear 
rose to Bums’s eye; and, while I paused from my sewingj because my 
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fingers qnivored at this spectacle with a sentiment of nnavailing and im- 
potent anger, not a feature of her pensive face altered its ordinary 
expression. 

“Hardened girl!” exclaimed Miss Scatoherd; “nothing can correct yon 
of yonr slatternly habits; carry the rod away.” 

Burns obeyed: I looked at her narrowly as she emerged from the book- 
closet; sbe was just putting back her handkerchief into her pocket, and the 
trace of a tear glistened on her thin cheek. 

The play-hour in the evening 1 thought the pleasantest fraction of the 
day at Lowood; the bit of bread, the draught of cofiee swallowed at five 
o’clock bod revived vitality, if it had not satisfied hunger; the long restraint 
of the day was slackened; the schoolroom felt warmer than in the morning 
— its fires being allowed to bum a little more brightly to supply, in some 
measure, the place of candles, not yet introduced; the ruddy gloaming, 
the licensed uproar, the confusion of many voices gave one a welcome sense 
of liliorty. 

On the evening of the day on which I had seen Miss Scatcherd flog her 
pupil, Burns, I wandered as usual among the forms and tables and laughing 
groups without a companion, yet not feeling lonely: when I passed the 
windows 1 now and then lifted a blind and looked out; it snowed fast, a 
drift was already forming against the lower panes; putting my ear close to 
the window, I could distinguish from the gleeful tumult within, the dis- 
consolate moan of the wind outside. 

Jumping over forms, and creeping under tables, I made my way to one 
of the fireplaces; there kneeling by the high wire fender, I found Bums, 
nbsoriied, silent, abstracted from all round her by the companionship of 
a book, which she read by the dim glare of the embers. 

“Is it still RatisdaaV' I asked, coming behind her. 

“Yes," sbe said, “and I have just finished it.” 

And in five minutes more she shut it up. I was glad of this. 

“Now,” thought I, “I can perhaps get her to talk.” 1 sat down by her 
on the floor. 

“What is your name besides Bums?” 

“Helen.” 

“Do you come a long way from here?” 

“1 come from a place farther north; quite on the bordeiu of Scotland.” 
“Will you ever go backt” 

“I hojK? so; but nobody can be sure of the future.” 

“You mujst; wish to leave Lowood?” 

No: why should 1? 1 was sent to Lowood to get an education; and it 
vomd be cf no use going away uaUl I have attained that object.” 
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‘3ufc thah teacher. Miss Scatcherd, is 80 cruel to you?” • 

“CJruel? Not at alll She is Bovere; she dislikes my faults.” • 

“And if I were in your place I should dislike her; I should resist her; 

: if she struck me with that rod, I should get it from her hand; I should break 
it under her nose.” 

“Probably you would do nothing of the sort: but if you did, Mr. Brockle* 

■ hurst would expel yon from the school: that would be a great grief to your . 
relations. It is far better to endure patiently a smart which nobody feels 
but yourself, than to commit a hasty action whose evil consequences will 
extend to all connected with you; and, besides, the Bible bids us return 
good for evil.” 

I heard her with wonder: I could not comprehend this doctrine of 
. endurance; and still loss could I understand or sympathise with the for- 
bearance she expressed for her chastiser. Still I felt that Helen Burns 
considered things by a light invisible to my eyes, I suspected she might be 
right and I wrong; but I would not ponder the matter deeply: like Felix, 
I put it off to a more convenient season. 

“You say you have faults, Helen; what are they? To me you seem very 
good,” 

“Then learn from me, not to judge by appearances. I am, as Miss 
Scatcberd said, slatternly; I seldom put, and never keep, things in order; 
I am careless; I forget rules; I read when 1 should learn my lessons; I have 
no method; and sometimes 1 say like, you, I cannot hear to be subjected 
to systematic arrangementa. This is ail very provoking to Miss Scatcberd, 
who is naturally neat, punctual, and particular.” 

"And cross and cruel,” I added; but Helen Bums would not admit my 
addition; she kept silence. I saw by her look she wished no longer to talk 
to me, but rather to converse with her own thoughts. She was not allowed 
much time for meditation. A monitor, a great rough girl, pr^ently came 
up, exclaiming in a strong Cumberland accent — 

“Helen Bums, if you don’t go and put your drawer in order, and fold 
up your work this minute. I’ll tell Miss Scatcberd to come and look 
> atit!” 

Helen sighed as her reverie fled, and getting up, obeyed the monitor 
without reply as without delay. 
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CHAFTEE 7 

Ms KtBST quarter at Lowood eeemed an age, and not tho golden age either; 
it comprised an irksome struggle with difficulties in habituating myseli 
to new rules and unwonted tasks. The fear of failure in these points 
harassed me worse than the physical hardships of my lot, though these 
were no trifles. 

During January, February, and part of March, the deep snows, and after 
their melting, the almost impassable roads, prevented our stirring beyond 
the garden walls, except to go to church, but within these limits we had 
to pass an hour every day in the open air. Our clothing was insufficient 
to protect ns from the severe cold; we had no boots, the snow got into our 
shoes, and melted there; our ungloved hands became numbed and covered 
with chilblains, as were our feet. I remember well the distracting irritation 
I endured from this catise every evening, when my feet inflamed, and the 
torture of thrusting tho swelled, raw, and stiff tees into my shoes in the 
morning. Then the scanty supply of food was distressing: with the keen 
appetites of growing children, we had scarcely sufficient to keep olive a 
delicate invalid. From this deficienoy of nourishment resulted an abuse 
which pressed hardly on tho younger pupils: whenever the famished great 
girls had an opportunity they would coax or menace the little ones out of 
their portion. Many a time I have shared between two claimants the 
precious morsel of brown bread distributed at tea-time, and after relin- 
quishing to a third half the contents of my mug of coffee, I have swallowed 
the remainder with an accompaniment of secret tears, forced from me by 
the exigency of hrmger. 

I have not yet alluded to the visits of Mr. Brocklehurst; and indeed that 
gentleman was from home during tho greater part of tho first month after 
my arrival, perhaps prolonging his stay with his friend the archdeacon: 
his absence was a relief to me. I need not say that I had my own reasons 
for dreading his coming: but come ho did at last. 

One afternoon (I had then been throe weeks at Lowood), as I was sitting 
with a slate in my hand, puzzling over a sum in long division, my eyes, 
raised in abstraction to the window, caught sight of a figure just passing. 
I recognised almost instinctively that gaunt outline; and when, two minutes 
after, all the school, teachers included, rose en masse, it was not necessary 
for me to look up in order to ascertain whose entrance they thus greeted. 
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- Ho Blood at Miss Temple’s' sido; ho was speaking low in her ear: T did hot 
doubt ho was making disclosures of my, villainy; and I watched her eye 
with painful ansdoty, expecting every moment to see its dark orb turn 
on me a glance i of repugnance and contempt. I listened too; and 'as I 
happened to bo seated quite at the top of the room, I caught most of what 
ho said; its import relieved me from immediate apprehension. 

> “I suppose. Miss Temple, the thread I bought at Lowton will do; it straok 
me that it would be just of the quality for the calico chemises, and I sorted 
the needles to match. You may tell Miss Smith that I forgot to , make a 
memorandum of the darning needles, but she shall have soine papers sent 
in next week; and she is not, on any account, to give out more than one 
nt a time to each pupil— if they have more, they are apt to be careless and 
lose them. And oh, ma’aml When I was here lest, I went into the kitchen- 
garden and examined the clothes dr3dng on the line; there was a quantity 
of black hose In a very bad state of repair; from the size of the holes in 
them I was sure they had not been woU mended from time to time.” 

He paused. ' , 

“Your directions shall bo attended to, sir,” said Miss Temple. 

“And, ma’am,” ho continued, “the laundress tells me some of the girls 
have two clean tuckers in a week: it is too much; the rules limit them to 
one.” 

“I think I can explain that circumstance, sir. Agnes and Catherine 
Johnstone were invited to tea with some friends at Lowton last Thursday, 
and I gave them leave to put on clean tuckers for the occasion.” 

Mr. Brooldohmst nodded. 

“Well, for once it may pass; but please not to let the circumstance occur ■ 
too often.” ‘ 

Mr. Brooklehurst, standing on the hearth with his hands behind his 
back, majestically surveyed the whole school. Suddenly his eye gave 
a blink, as if it hod met something that either dazzled or shocked its pupil; 
turning, ho said in more rapid accents than he had hitherto used— 

"Miss Temple, Miss Temple, what — ichal is that girl' with curled hair? 

, Red hair, ma’am, curled — curled all over?” And extending his cane he 
pointed to the awful object, his hand shaking as he did so. . 

“It is Julia Severn,” replied Miss Temple, very quietly. 

“Julia Severn, ma’aml And why has she, or ahy other, curled hair? 
Why, in' defiance of every precept and principle of this house, does she 
conform to the world so openly — ^here in an evangelical, charitable establish- 
ment — as to wear her hair one mass of curls?” . • 

“Julia’s hair curls naturally,”- retumed Miss Temple still more quietly. 

“Naturallyl Yes, but we are not to conform to nature. ‘(-I wish these 
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girb t -0 bo the children of Grace: and nrhy that abundance? I have again 
and again intiroatcd that I desire the hair to bo arranged closely, modestly, 
plainly. Miss Temple, that girl’s hair must be cut off entirely; I will send 
a barber to-morrow.” 

Mr. Brocklehurat was hero interrupted; three other visitors, ladies, now 
entered the room. They ought to have come a little sooner to have heard 
his lecture on dress, for they wore splendidly attired in velvet, silk, and 
furs. The two younger of the trio (fine girls of sixteen and seventeen) had 
grey beaver hats, then in fashion, shaded with ostrich plumes, and from 
under the brim of this graceful headdress fell a profusion of light treesee, 
clnlx»ratcly curled; the older lady was enveloped in a costly velvet shawl, 
trimmed with ermine, and she wore a false front of French curls. 

Tbeso ladies were dofercntialiy received by Miss Temple, as Mrs. and the 
Misses Brocklohurst, and conducted to seats of honour at the top of the 
room. 

Hitherto, while gathering up the discourse of Mr. Erocklehurst and Miss 
Temple, I had not, at the same time, neglected precautions to procure 
my personal safety, which I thought would be effected, if I only could 
elude observation. To this end, I had sat well back on the form, and 
wliile seeming to bo busy with my sum, had held my slate in such a manner 
as to conceal my face. I might have escaped notice, had not my treacherous 
slate somehow happened to slip from my hand, and falling with an obtrusive 
crash, directly drawn every eye upon me; I knew it was all over now, and, 
as I stooped to pick up the two fragments of slate, I rallied my forces for 
the worst. It came. 

‘‘A careles.-; girl!” said Mr. Brocklehurat, and immediately after — “it is 
the new pupil, I perceive,” And l»eforo I could draw breath, “I must not 
forget 1 have a word to say respecting her.” Then aloud — how loud it 
seemed to me! “Let the child who broke her slate come forward!” 


Of my own accord, I could not have stiiTe<l: I was paralysed; but the 
two great giiis who sat on each side of mo set mo on my legs and pushed 
tas toward-? the dreml judge, and then' Miss Temple gently assisted me to 
his Very ixt, and I caught her whisiiered counsel — 

‘Don’t to afraid, Jaire, I saw it was an accident; vou shall not bo 
pnniiht.rl” 

Tne kind whisper went to my heart like a dagger. 

“Another minute and she will despise me for a hypocrite,” thought I; 
and an impulse of fury against Reed, Brocklehurat, and Co. bounded in 
my pulses at the conviction. 1 was no Helen Burns. 

i '.-tr-.h that Etoiil,” said Jlr. Broebk-burst, pointing to a very high one 
from which a monitor had just risen: it was brought. 



“Place the cliild upon it.” - . 

And I was placed there, by whom I don’t kiiow. I was in no condition 
to note particulars. I was only aware that they had hoisted me up to the 
height of Mr. Brooklehurst’s nose, that he was within a yard of me, and 
that a spread of shot orange and purple silk pelisses, and a cloud of silvery 
plumage estonded and waved below me. 

Mr. Brocklehurst hemmed. 

“Ladies,” said he, turning to his family; “Miss Temple, teachers, and 
children, you all see this girl?” 

Of course they did; for I felt their eyes directed like burning-glasses 
against my scorched skin. < 

“You see she is yet yoimg; you observe she possesses the ordinary form 
of childhood; God has graciously given her the shape that He has given to 
oil of us; no single deformity points her out as a fnarked character. Who 
would think that the Evil One had already found a servant and agent in 
herl Yet such, I grieve to say, is the case.” 

A pause — in which I began to study the palsy of my nerves, and to feel 
that the Rubicon was passed, and that the trial, no longer to be shirked, 
must be firmly sustained. 

“My dear children,” pursued the black marble clerg3rman with pathos, 
"this is a sad, a melauoholy occasion; for it becomes my duty to warn you 
that this girl, who might bo one of God’s own lambs, is a little castaway — 
not a member of the true flock, but evidently an interloper and an alien. 
You must be on your guard against her; you must shun her example — if 
necessary, avoid her company, exclude her from your sports, and shut her 
out from your converse. Teachers, you must watch her; keep your eyes on 
her movements, weigh well her words, scrutinise her actions, punish her 
body to save her soul — if, indeed, such salvation be possible, for (my tongue 
falters while I tell it) this girl, this child, the native of a Christian land, 
worse than many a little heathen who says its prayers to Brahma and 
kneels before Juggernaut — this girl is — a liarl” 

Now came a pause of ten minutes, during which I — by this time in 
perfect possession of my wits — observed all the female Brooklehnrsts 
produce their pocket-handkerchiefs and apply them to their optica, while 
the elderly lady swayed herself to and fro, and the two younger ones 
whispered, “How shocldngl” 

Mr. Brocklehurst resumed. 

“This I learned from her benefactress — ^from the pious and charitable 
lady who adopted her in her orphan state, reared^ her as her own daughter, 
, and whose kindness, whose generosity the unhappy girl repaid by an in- 
gratitude so bad, so dreadful, that at lost her excellent patroness wes 
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obliged to Boparate her from her own yonng ones, fearfnl lest her Tioiona 
example should contaminate their purity. She has Bent her here to be 
healed, even as the Jews of old sent their diseased to the troubled pool 
of Bethesda; and, teachers, superintendent, I beg of yon not to allow the 
waters to stagnate round her.” 

With this sublime conclusion, Mr. Brocklehurst adjusted the top button 
of his surtout, muttered something to his family, who rose, bowed to Miss 
Temple, and then all the great people sailed in state from the room. Turning 
at the door, my judge said — 

“Let her stand half an hour longer on that stool, and let no one speak 
to her during the remainder of the day.” 

There was I, then, mounted aloft: I, who had said I could not bear the 
shame of standing on my natural feet in the middle of the room, was now 
exposed to general view on a pedestal of infamy. What my sensations 
were, no language can describe; but, just as they all rose, stifling my breath 
and constricting my throat, a girl came up and passed me: in passing, she 
lifted her eyes. What a strange light inspired them! What an extra- 
ordinary sensation that ray sent through me! How the new feeling bore 
mo up! It was as if a martyr, a hero, had passed a slave or victim, and 
imparted strength in the transit. I mastered the rising hysteria, lifted 
up my head, and took a firm stand on the stool. Helen Bums asked some 
slight question about her work of JDss Smith, was chidden for the triviality 
of the inquiry, returned to her place, and smiled at me as she again went 
by. What a smile! I remember it now, and I know that it was the effluence 
of fine intellect, of true courage; it lit up her marked lineaments, her thin 
face, her simken grey eye, like a reflection from the aspect of an angel. 
Yet at that moment Helen Bums wore on her arm “the untidy badge”; 
scarcely an hour ago I had heard her condemned by Miss Scatcherd to 
a dinner of bread and water on the morrow, because she had blotted an 
exercise in copying it out. Such is the imperfect nature of man I Such 
epots ate there on the disc of the clearest planet; and eyes like Mias 
Scatcherd’s can only see these minute defects, and are blind to the full 
brightness of the orb. 


onArxEB 8 

rJJJt THE half-hour ended, five o’clock struck; school was diamisaed, and all 
vere gone into the refectory to tea. I now ventured to deecend: it was 
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deop duali; I retired into a comer and sat doxm on the floor. The spell 
by Vhioh I had been bo far supported began to dissolve; reaction took place, 
and Boon, eo overwhelming was the grief that seized me, I sank prostrate 
with my, face to the ground. Now I wept: Helen Bums was not there; 
nothing sustained me; left to myself I abandoned myself, and my tears 
watered the boards. I had meant to bo bo good, and to do so muoh at 
Lowood; to make so many friends, to earn respect, and win affection. 
Already I had made visible progress: that very morning I had reached the 
hood of my class; Miss Miller had praised me warmly; Miss Temple had 
smiled approbation; she had promised to teach me drawing, and to let 
mo le&m EVenoh, if I continued to make similar improvement two months 
longer: and then I was well received by my fellow-pupils; treated as an 
equal by those of my own age, and not molested by any; now, here I lay 
again crushed and trodden on; and could I ever rise more? 

“Never,” I thought; and ardently I wished to die. While sobbing out 
this wish in broken accents, some one approached; 1 started up — again 
Helen Bums was near mo; the fading fires just showed her coming up the 
long, vacant room; she brought my coffee and bread. 

“Ciomo, eat something,” she said; but I put both away from me, feeling 
as if a drop or a crumb would have choked me in my present condition. 
Helen regarded me, probably, with surprise; I could not now abate my 
agitation, though I tried hard; I continued to weep aloud. She sat down 
on the ground near me, embraced her knees with her arms, and rested her 
head upon them; in that attitude she remained silent as an Indian. I was 
the first who spoke — 

“Helen, why do you stay with a girl whom everybody believes to be a 
liar?” 

“Everybody, Jane? Why, there are only eighty people who have heard 
you colled so, and the world contains hundreds of millions.” 

“But what have I to do with millions! The eighty I know despise 
me.” 

“Jane, you are mistaken: probably not one in the school either despises 
or dislikes you; many, I am sure, pity you much.” 

“How can they, pity me after what Mr. Brocklehurst said?” 

“Mr. Brocklehurst is not a god: nor is he even a great and admired man; 
ho is little liked here; he never took steps to make himself liked. Had he 
treated you as an especial favourite, you would have fotind enemies, 
declared or covert, all around you; as it is, the greater number would offer 
you sympathy if they dared. Teachers and pupils may look coldly on you 
for a day or two, but friendly feelings are concealed in their hearts; and if 
you persevere in doing woU, these feelings will ere long appear so much the 
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more evident for their temporary suppression. Besides, Jane ” gh? 

paused. 

“Well, Helen?” said I, putting my hand into hers. She chafed my fingers 
genllv to warm them, and went on — 

“IJ all the world hated yon, and believed you wicked, while your own 
conscji-iK’.o approved you, and absolved yon from guilt, you would not be 
without friends.” 

1 was silent: Helen hod calmed me; but in the tranquillity she imparted 
there was an alloy of inexpressible sadness. 1 felt the impression of woe 
as she spoke, but I could not tell whence it came; and when, having 
done speaking, she breathed a little fast, and coughed a short cough, I 
momentarily forgot my otvn sorrows to yield to a vague concern for 
her. 

Resting my head on Helen’s shoulder, I put my arms round her waist; 
she drew me to her, and wo reposed in silence. W© had not eat long thus, 
when another person came in. Some heavy clouds, swept from the sky 
by a rising wind, had left the moon bare; and her light, streaming in through 
a window near, shone full both on ns and on the approaching figure, which 
we at once recognised as Miss Temple. 

“I came on purpose to find you, Jane Eyre,” said she; “I want you in 
my room; and as Helen Bums is with you, she may come too.” 

We went: following the superintendent’s guidance, we had to thread 
some intricate passagce, and mount a staircase before we reached her 
apartment; it contained a good fire, and looked cheerful. Miss Temple 
told Helen Bums to be seated in a low arm-chair on one side of the hearth, 
end herself taking another, she called me to her side. 

“Is it all over?” she asked, looking down at my face. “Have you cried 
your grief away?” 

“1 am afraid I never shall do that.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I have been wrongly accused; and you, ma’am, and everybody 
else will now think me wicked.” 

“We shall think you what you prove yourself to be, my child. Continue 
to act as a good girl, and you will satisfy us.” 

“Shall 1, Mias Templet” 

“You will,” aaid she, passing her arm round me. “And now tell me who 
is the lady whom Mr. Brockleburst called your benefactresa?” 

Mrs. Reed, my uncle’s wife. My uncle is deed, and he left me to her 
care.” 

“Did she not, then, adopt you of her own accord?” 

“No, ma’am; she was eorry to have to do it; but my uncle, as I have 
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often heard the servants say, got her to promise before he died, that she 
\ronld always keep me.” , 

“Well, now, Jane, you know, or at least I will tell you, that when a 
brimina! is accused, be is always allowed to speak in his own defence. . You 
have been ohbrged with falsehood; defend yourself to me os well os you can. 
Say whatever your memory suggeete eta true; but add nothing and exag- 
gerate nothing.” 

1 resolved in the depth of my heart, that I would be most moderate — 
most correct; and, having reflected a few minutes in order to arrange 
coherently what I had to say, I told her all the story of my sad childhood. 
Exhausted by emotion, my language was more subdued than it gouorally 
was when it developed that sad theme; and mindful of Helen’s vromiiigs 
against the indulgence of resentment, I infused into the narrative far less 
of gall and wormwood than ordinary. Thus restrained and simplified, 
it sounded more credible; I felt as I went on that Miss Temple fuUy believed 
me. 

In the course of the tele I had mentioned Mr. Doyd as having come to 
see me after the fit: for 1 never forgot the, to me, frightful episode of the 
red-room; in detailing which, my excitement was sure. In some degree, to 
break bounds; for nothing could soften in my recollection the spasm of 
agony which clutched my heart when Mrs. Reed spumed my wild suppli- 
- cation for pardon, and looked me a second time in the dark and haunted 
chamber, 

I had finished: Miss Temple regarded me a few minutes in silence; she 
then said — 

“I loibw something of Mr. Lloyd; I shall write to him; if his reply agrees 
with your statement, you shall be publicly cleared from every imputation; 
to me, Jane, you are clear now.” 

She kissed me, and still keeping me at her side {where I was well con- 
tented to stand, for I derived a child’s pleasure from the contemplation of 
her face, her dress, her one or two ornaments, her white forehead, her, 
clustered and shining Ourls, eind beaming dark eyes), she proceeded to 
address Helen Bums. 

“How are yon to-night, Helen? Have you coughed much to-day?” 

“Not quite so much, I think, ma’am.” 

“And the pain in your chest?” 

'*It is a little better.” 

Sbo had scarcely finished ere the bell announced bedtime; no delay 
could be admitted; Miss Temple embraced us both, saying, as she drew ns 
to her heart — 

“God bless you, my ohildrenl” 
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Helen ehe hold a little longer than me; she let her go more relnotantly. 
It vras Helen her eye followed to the door; it was for her she a second time 
breathed a sod sigh; for her she wiped a tear from her cheek. 

On reaching the bedroom wo heard the voice of Miss Scatcherd: she was 
examining drawers, she had just polled out Helen Burns’s, and when wo 
entered Helen was greeted with a sharp reprimand, and told that to-morrow 
she should have half a dozen of untidily folded articles pinned to her 
shoulder. 

“Illy things wore indeed in shameful disorder,” murmured Helen to me, 
in a low voice. “I intended to have arranged them, but I forgot.” 

Next morning Miss Scatcherd wrote in conspicuous characters on a piece 
of pasteboard the word “Slattern,” and bound it like a phylactery round 
Helen’s large, mild, intelligent, and benign-looking forehead. She wore it 
till evening, patient, unresentful, regarding it as a deserved punishment. 
The moment Miss Scatcherd withdrew, after afternoon school, I ran to 
Helen, tore it ofl, and thrust it into the fire. The fury of which she was 
incapable had been burning in my soul all day, and tears, hot and large, 
had continuHlly been scalding my cheek; for the spectacle of her sad 
resignation gave m»,' an intolerable! pain at the heart. 

.5bout a week subsequently to the incidents above narrated. Miss Temple, 
who had written to Mr. Lloyd, received his answer: it appeared that what 
ho said wont to corroborate my account. Miss Temple, having assembled 
the whole school, announced that inquiry had been made into the charges 
elleged against Jane Eyre, and that she woa most happy to be able to 
pronounce her completely cleared from every imputation. The teachers 
then shook hands with me and kissed me, and a murmur of pleasure ran 
through the ranks of my companions. 

Thus relieved of a grievous load, I from that hour set to work afresh, 
resolved to pioneer my way through every difficulty. I toiled hard, aud 
my success wa.s proportionate to my eSorta; my memory, not natorally 
tenacious, improved with practice; exercise sharpened my wits. In a few 
Wwl3 I was promoted to a higher class; in less than two months I was 
allowed to commence French, and drawing. I learned the first tvro tenses 
of the veib £cre, and sketched my first cottage (whose walls, by the way, 
outrive-Ued in slope those of the leaning tower of Pisa) on the same day. 

I would not now have e.vchftnged Lowood with all its privations for 
GateaLfcc,d and its daily luxuries. 
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But the privations, or rather the hardships, of Lowood lessened. Spring 
drew on — she was ndeed abeady come; the frosts of winter had ceased; 
its snows were molted, its cutting winds ameliorated. My wretched feet, 
flayed and swollen to lameness by the sharp air of January, began to heal 
and subside under the gentler breathings of April; the nights and mornings 
no longer by their Canadian temperature froze the very blood in our veins; 
we could now endure the playhour passed in the garden; sometimes on a 
sunny day it began even to bo pleasant and genial, and a greenness grew 
over those brown beds, which, freshing daily, suggested the thought that 
Hope traversed them at night, and left each morning brighter traces of her 
steps. Flowers peeped out among the leaves: snowdrops, crocuses, purple 
auriculas, and golden-eyed pansies. On Thursday afternoons (half-holidays) 
we now took walks, and found still sweeter flowers opening by the wayside 
under the hedges. 

April advanced to May — a bright serene May it was; days of blue slcy, 
placid sunshine, and soft western or southern gales filled up its duration. 
And now vegetation matured with vigour; Lowood shook loose its tresses; 
it became ail green, all flowers; its great elm, ash, and oak skeletons were 
restored to majestic life; woodland plants sprang up profusely in its re- 
cesses; unnumbered varieties of moss filled its hollows, and it made a 
strange ground-sunshine out of the wealth of its wild primrose plants: I 
have seen their pale gold gleam in overshadowed spots like Bcatterings of 
the sweetest lustre. All this I enjoyed often and fully, free, unwatched, 
smd almost alone; for this unwonted liberty and pleasure there was a cause, 
to which it now becomes my task to advert. 

Have I not described a pleasant site for a dwelling, when I speak of it 
OB bosomed in hill and wood, and rising from the verge of a stream? As- 
suredly, pleasant enough, but whether healthy or not is another question. 

That forest dell, where Lowood lay, was the cradle of fog and fog-bred 
pMtilonce; which, quickening with the quickening spring, crept into the 
Orphan Asylum, breathed typhus through its crowded schooboom and 
dormitory, and, ere May arrived, transformed the seminary into a hospital. 

Semi-starvation and neglected colds had predisposed most of the pupils 
to receive infection: forty-five out of the eighty girls lay ill at one time. 
Closes were broken up, rules relaxed. The few who continued well were 
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donnitory, that my companions •svero all "wrapt in profound repose — rose 
softly, put on my frock over my nightdress, and, without shoes, crept 
from the apartment, and set off in quest of Miss Temple’s room. It was 
quite at the other end of the house; but I knew my way, and the light of 
the unclouded summer moon, entering hero and there at passage "windows, 
enabled me to find it -without difficulty. An odour of camphor and burnt 
"rinegar warned mo when I came near the fe'vrer-room : and I passed its 
door qnicldy, fearful lest the nurse who sat up all night should hear me. 
I dreaded being discovered and sent back: for I musl see Helen — must 
embrace her before she died — I must give her one last loss, exchange with 
her one last word. 

Having descended a staircase, traversed a portion of the house below, 
and succeeded in opening and shutting, without noise, two doors, I reached 
another flight of stops ; these I mounted, and then just opposite to mo was 
hliss Temple’s room. A light shone through the keyhole, and from under 
the door; a profound stillness pervaded the vicinity. Coming near, I found 
the door slightly ajar; probably to admit some fresh air into the close 
abode of stclmcss. 

Close by Miss Temple’s bed, and half covered "with its white curtaias, 
there stood a little crib. I saw the outlLno of a form under the clothes, but 
the face was hid by the hangings; the nurse I had spoken to in the garden 
sat in an easy-chair, asleep ; an unsnuffed candle burnt dimly on the table. 
Sliss Temple was not to be seen: I knew afterwards that she had been 
called to a delirious patient in the fever-room. I advanced : then paused by 
the crib side : my hand was on the curtain, but I preferred speaking before 
I withdrew it. I still recoiled at the dread of seeing a corpse. 

“Helen 1” I whispered softly; “are you awake?” 

She stirredherEclf, put back the curtain, and I saw her face, pale, wasted, 
but quite composed ; she looked so little changed, that my fear was instantly 
<!i^sipated. 

“Can it bo you, Jane?” she asked, in her own gentle voice. 

“Oh!” I thought, “she is not going to die; they are mistaken; she could 
not speak and look so calmly if she "tvere.” 

I go on to her crib and ki^ed her; her forehead was cold, and her cheek 
tiMth cold and thin, and so "were her band and -mist : but she smiled as of old. 

Vihy are you come here, Jane? It is past eleven o’clock; I heard it 
strike some minutes since.” 

I came to see you, Helen; I heard you "were very Ul, and I could not 
c.-'cp till I had spoken to you.” 

^ i'.'u came to bid me good-bye then; you are just in time probably.” 

Are you going somewhere, Helen? Are you going home?" 
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“Y(«j to my long homo — myiaethome.” 

“No, no, Helen 1” I stopped distressed. While I tried to devour my team, 
a fit of coughing seized Helen; it did not, however, ■wake the nurse. When 
St was over, she lay some minutes exhausted; then she whispered— 

“Jane, your little feet are ^re; lie down and coyer yourself with my 
quilt.” 1. 

I tUd bo; she put her arm over me, and I nestled close to her. After a ; 
long silence, she resumed, still whispering — . 

“I am very happy, Jane: and when you hear that I am dead, you must 
be sure and not grieve; there is nothing to grieve about. We all must die 
one day, and- the iUnesa which is removing mo is not painful; it is gentle 
and gradual; my mind is at rest. I leave no one to regret me much: I have 
only a father, and he is lately married, and will not miss me. By dying 
young, I shall escape great sufferings. I had not qualities or talents to make 
my way very well in the world; I should have been continually at fault.” 

I clasped ray arms closer round Helen; she seemed dearer to me than ever; 

I felt as if I could not let her go; I lay with my face hidden on her neck. 
I’rcsehtly she Said in the sweetest tone — 

“How comfortable I oml The last fit of coughing has tired me a little; 

I feel as if I could sleep; but don’t leave me, Jane; I like to have you near 
me”'-' ' ■ , 

. ‘Til stay with you, dear Helen; no one shall take me away.” 

. “Are you warm, darling?” 

.‘‘Yes.”, , ,, 

"Qood-night, Jane.” 

“Good-night, Helen.” 

She kissed me, and I her, and we both soon slumbered. 

When I awoke it was day: an unusual movement roused me; I looked up; 

I was in somebody’s arms; the nurse held me; she was carrying me through 
the passage back to the dormitory. I was not reprimanded for leaving my 
bed; people had something else to think about; no explanation was afforded 
then to my many questions; but a day or two afterwards I learned that 
Miss Temple, on returning te her own room at dawn, had found me laid 
in a little crib; my face against Helen Burns’s shoulder, my arms round 
, her neck. I was asleep, and Helen was — dead. 

Her grave is in Brocklehridge Churchyard; for fifteen years after her 
death it was ordy covered by a grassy mound; but now a grey marble 
tablet marks the spot, inscribed with her name, and the word “iZeswryofs.” 
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dormitory, that my companions -were all mapt in profound repose — rose 
softly, put on my frock over my nightdress, and, 'vrithout shoes, crept 
from the apartment, and set off in quest of Miss Temple’s room. It was 
quite at the other end of the house; but I knew my way, and the light of 
the unclouded summer moon, entering hero and there at passage windows, 
enabled mo to find it without difficulty. An odour of camphor and burnt 
vinegar warned me when 1 came near the fever-room : and I passed its 
door quickly, fearful lest the nurse who sat up all night should hear me, 
I dreaded being discovered and sent back : for I must see Helen — must 
embrace her before she died — must give her one last Mss, exchange with 
her one last word. 

Having descended a staircase, traversed a portion of the house below, 
and succeeded in opening and shutting, without noise, two doors, I reached 
another flight of stops ; these I mormted, and then just opposite to me was 
Lliss Temple’s room. A light shone through the keyhole, and from under 
the door; a profound stillness pervaded the vicinity. Coming near, I found 
the door slightly ajar; probably to admit some fresh air into the close 
abode of sickness. 

Close by Miss Temple’s bed, and half covered with its white curtains, 
there stood a little crib. I saw the outline of a form imder the clothes, but 
the face was hid by the hangings ; the nurse I had spoken to in the garden 
sat in an ea-sy-chair, asleep; an unsnuffed candle burnt dimly on the table. 
Miss Temple was not to be seen: I knew afterwards that she had been 
called to a delirious patient in the fever-room. I advanced ; then patised by 
the crib side : my hand was on the curtain, but I preferred speaking before 
I withdrew it. I still recoiled at the dread of seeing a corpse. 

“Helen!” I whispered softly; “are you awake?” 

She Etirredhersclf, put back the curtain, and 1 saw her face, pale, wasted, 
but quite composed ; she looked so little changed, that my fear was instantly 
dissipated. 

Cun it bo you, Jane?” she asked, in her own gentle voice. 

“Oh!” I thought, “she is not going to die; they are mistaken; she could 
not speak and look so calmly if she were.” 

I go on to her crib and kissed her: her forehead was cold, and her cheek 
both cold and thin, and so were her hand and wrist : but she smiled as of old. 

Why are you come here, Jane? It is past eleven o’clock; 1 heard it 
strike some minutes since.” 

I to see you, Helen : I heard you were verj' ill, and I could not 
s.eep tjlj I kad spoken to you.” 

^ came to bid me goo<i-bye then; you are jm»t in time probably.” 

-re you going somewhere, Helen? Are you going home?” 
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; “Y«s; to my long home-my iMt to devour my tears, 

no,HeIenra stopped distre^- Whde I t VTbea 

, fit ci^oglnng seized Helen; it did not. 

H VM over, she lay some minutes yourself with my 

“Jaae, pur little, feet are bare; he down and 

qnilt.”,. ; ^ , !- 4 t T,AC»tled close to her. Afters 

I dia kt! she put her arm over me, and I nestle 
loag silence, she resumed, still whispering—- yon muct 

“I sm veiy happy, Jane; and when you h „i 3 Qut. We aU must die 
be pro end not grieve: there is nothing to gne painful; it is gentle 

one day, and the illness which is removing me ^ me much: I have 

and gr^nal; my mind is at rest. ^ f miss me. By dying 

only a father, and he is lately qualities or talents to make 

ydnng, I shall escape great sufionnga. _ n continually at fault, 

my way very well in the world: I should , dearer to me than ever; 

■ i clasped my arms closer roundHolenjsheseem^d^am^^^^ 

Ifelt aid I could not let her go; I lay with my face n 
Presently she said in the sweetest ton^— |iag tired me a hot e, 

"How comfortable 1 ami The last fit of 0 | ^ i^ear 

I feel as if I could sleep; but don’t leave m » » 

otiftll take me away. 

' ‘Til stay with you, dear Helen: no 0 
“Are you warm, darling?” 

.'."Yea.” , ' ' 

*'Gcpd-night, Jane.” 

“Qo6d*nicht, Helen.” nnon slumbered. , ' i , 

She kissed me, and I ber, and wo roused me; I looked up; 

When I awoke it was day: on ghe was carrying me throngh 

I was in somebody’s arms; the nurse reprimanded 

the passage back to the dormitory- ^ explanation was afio^^ 

hed; people had something else afterwards ^ jj 

; then to my many questions; » at dawn, hod found me 

Mi^ Temple, on returning to . Burns’s shoulder, my 

; Jn » little oribj my face i 

her neck. I was asleep, and r'hurohyard: for fifteen 
: Her grave is in Brockl^ndg^ ^ 

death it was only L ^thhernnme,,andthewbrd ‘-5 . ' ! ; 

tablet marks the spot, inson 
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dormitory, that my companipna were all •wrapt in profound repose — rose 
softly, put on my frock o'vcr my nightdress, and, without shoes, crept 
from the apartment, and set off in quest of hliss Temple’s room. It -was 
quite at the other end of the house; but I knetw my -way, and the light of 
the unclouded summer moon, entering hero and there at passage windo'ws, 
enabled mo to find it •without difHculty. An odour of camphor and burnt 
vinegar •warned me ■when I came near the fever-room : and I passed its 
door quickly, fearful lest the nurse who sat up all night should hear rhe. 
I dreaded being discovered and sent back : for I must see Helen — must 
embrace her before she died — 1 must give her one last loss, exchange •with 
her one last word. 

Having descended a staircase, traversed a portion of the house below, 
and succeeded in opening and shutting, without noise, two doors, I reached 
another flight of steps ; these I mounted, and then just opposite to mo was 
bliss Temple’s room. A light shone through the keyhole, and from under 
the door; a profound stillness pervaded the vicinity. Coming near, I found 
the door slightly ajar; probably to admit some fresh air into the close 
abode of sickness. 

Close by Miss Temple’s bed, and half covered ■with its ■^vhitc curtains, 
there stood a little crib. I saw the outline of a form under the clothes, but 
the face was hid by the hangings; the nurse I had spoken to in the garden 
sat in an easy-chair, asleep ; an unsnollcd candle burnt dimly on the table. 
Miss Temple was not to be seen: I knew afterwards that she had been 
called to a delirious patient in the fever-room. I advanced ; then paused by 
the crib side ; my hand was on the curtain, but I preferred speaking before 
I vrithdrew it. I still recoiled at the dread of seeing a corpse. 

“Helen!” I whispered softly; “are you awake?” 

She stirredherself, put back the curtain, and I saw her face, pale, wasted, 
but quite composed ; she looked so little changed, that my fear was instantly 
(iissipated. 

Can it be j’ou, Jane?” she asked, in her own gentle voice. 

‘ Oh!” I thought, “she is not going to die; they are mistaken; she could 
not speak and look so calmly if she were.” 

I go ou to her crib and kissed her: her forehead was cold, and her cheek 
both cold and thin, and so were her hand and 'iwist : but she smiled as of old. 

^^hy ere you come here, Jane? It is past eleven o’clock: I heard it 
strike some minutes since.” 

I came to see you, Helen: I heard you were very ill, and I could not 
•i.ec-p tils I Pad spoken to you.” 

came to bid me good-bye then: you arc just in time probably.” 

— xt jou going somewhere, Helen? Are you going home?” 
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“Yc 3; to my long lionie-^Biy last home. • , , ■ . , - * ' 

“No, up, Helenl” I stopped distress^. While I tried to devo^ my tears, 
a fit of coning seized Helenj it did not, however, wahe the nurse. When 
• it was over, she lay some minutes exhaust^; then she whispered—, 
“Jane, yohr little ieet are bare; lie down and cover yourself with my 

quilt,” ; . - , 1 ' , - . 

I did bo: she put her arm oyer me, and I nestled close to her. After e 

' long fiilenoe, she resumed, still whispering — 

“i am very happy, JanP; and when you hear that I am dead, you meet 
be sure and not grieve: there is nothing to grieve about. We all must die 
one day, and the illness which is removing mo is not painful; it is gentle 
; and gradual; my mind is at ^rest. I leave no one to regret me much; I have 
only a father, and he is lately married, and will not miss me. By dying 
young, I shall escape great sufierings. I had not qualities or talents to make 
, my way very Well in the world: I should have been continually at fault,”. 
I clasped my arms closer round Helen; she seemed dearer to me than ever; 
1 felt aa if I could not let her go; I lay with my face hidden on her neck. 

: Presently eho Said in the sweetest tone — ' 

“How comfortable I ami The last fit of coughing has tired me a little; 

. I fool as if 1 could sleep; but don’t leave me, Jane; I like to have you hear 
me.” -> ’ '■ 

“I’ll stay with you, dear Helen: no one shall take me away.” 

“Are you warm, darling?” 

.■^“Ycs.”, V 

. ' “Good-night, Jane,” ^ _ ’ 

“Good-night, Helen.” 

, She Idssed me, and I her, and we both soon slumbered. > , . . 

When I awoke it was day: an unusual movement roused me; I.lopked tip,*’ ; 
I was in somebody’s arms; the nurse held me; she was carrjHng me through 
the passage back to the dormitory. I was not reprimanded for Jeaving my 
V bed; people had something else to think about; no explanation was afforded 
then to my many questions; but a day or two afterwards I learned that: 
^188 Temple, on retaming to her own room at dawn;- had found me laid - ., 
m a little crib; my face against Helen Buths’s shoulder, my arms round ^ 
her neck. I was asleep, and Helen was-^ead. ^ 

Her grave. is in Brocklehridge Churchyard:: for fifteen yeare afterir ^ - 
d^th It was only covered by a gras8y :,monnd;Vbnt now. a, ^ marble^ ^ 
tablet marks tbe spot, mnoribed with her name, and the woid 
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dormitoiy, that my companiona "wero all wrapt in profonnd repose— rose 
softly, put on my frock over my nightdress, and, without shoes, crept 
from the apartment, and set off in quest of Miss Temple’s room. It was 
quite at the other end of the house ; but I knew my way, and the light of 
the unclouded summer moon, entering hero and there at passage windows, 
enabled me to find it without difficulty. An odour of camphor and burnt 
vinegar warned me when I came near the fever-room: and I passed its 
door quickly, fearful lest the nurse who sat up all night should hear me. 
I dreaded being discovered and sent back: for I must see Helen — must 
embrace her before she died — I must give her one last kiss, exchange with 
her one last word. 

Having descended a staircase, traversed a portion of the house below, 
and succeeded in opening and shutting, without noise, two doors, I reached 
another flight of steps ; these I mounted, and then just opposite to mo was 
Miss Temple’s room. A light shone through the keyhole, and from under 
the door; a profound stillness pervaded the vicinity. Coming near, I found 
the door slightly ajar; probably to admit some fresh air into the close 
abode of siclmess. 

Close by Miss Temple’s bed, and half covered with its white curtaia«, 
there stood a little crib. I saw the outline of a form under the clothes, but 
the face was lud by the hangings; the nurse I had spoken to in the garden 
sat in an casy.chair, asleep ; an unsnufled candle burnt dimly on the table. 
Miss Temple was not to be seen; I knew afterwards that she had been 
called to a delirious patient m the fever-room. I advanced: then paused by 
the crib side : my hand was on the curtain, bnt I preferred speaking before 
I withdrew it. I still recoiled at the dread of soeiog a corpse. 

“Helen!" I whispered softly; “ure you awake?’’ 

She stirredherself, put back the curtain, and I saw her face, pale, wasted, 
but quite composed ; she looked so little changed, that my fear was instantly 
(iissijiated. 


Can it be you, Jane?” she asked, in her own gentle voice. 

Oh!” I thought, “she is not going to die; they are mistaken; she could 
ccfi sjjeak and look so calmly if she were.” 

I go on to her crib and kissed her: her forehead was cold, and her cheek 
-’uth cold and thin, and so were her hand and wrist : but she smiled as of old. 

lr\h\ are 3'ou come hero, Jane? It is past eleven o’clock; I heard it 
ttrike some minutes since.” 


I, ^ ^ heard you were verj' ill, and I could not 

licp tm I nod sjx>ken to j’ou,” 

^You tame to bid me gofxi-bye then; \-ou arc just in time probably.” 
w joa going somewhere, Helen? xiro you going home?” 



“Yes; to my long ferbi^my.iMt home.” 

“No, no, Helen 1” istoj^^ distress. While I tried to devdM my tears, 
fit of coughing f.eizedrHeienj it did not, however, wake the nnrso. When 
, was over, kIio lay some inihutes exhanated; then she whispered — 

“Jane, yonr little ^eet are bare; lie down and cover yourself with my 

. - ■ ■ ■ 1 . ’ 

i^^;ro{;iBh8 put her orm over me, and I nestled close to her. After a 
M 5 g:laeh|MrShe^m^ still whispering — 

very happy, Jane; and when you hear that I am dead, you muet 
^eve: there is nothing to grieve about. We all must die 
i|ie;day,'1ahd the illness which is removing me is not painful; it is gentle 
g^ual; my mind is at rest. I leave no one to regret me much: I have 
»nlyh‘iather, and he is lately married, and will not miss me. By dying 
rqHng.'^i'shall escape great snfierings. I had not qualities or talents to make 
well in the world: I should have been continually at fault.” 
|;?I clMj^ my arms closer round Helen; she seemed dearer to me than ever; 

if i; could not let bet go; I lay with my face hidden on her neck. 
Pi^entiy; she said in the sweetest tone — 

;;?vHpw.:.cbihfortable I ami The last fit of coughing has tired me a little; 
[miis if i could sleep; but don’t leave me, Jane; I like to have you near 

S^^U'Stey with you, dear Helen: no one shall take me away,” 
vt!‘,ArB;you:warm, darlingf” 

ll^iM-hight, Jane.” 

'I “&bd'mght, Helen.” 

me, and I her, and we both soon slumbered. 

•^TOon I awoke it was day: an unusual movement roused me; I looked up; 

in Somebody’s arms; the nurse held me; she was carrying me through 
the passage ^ok to the dormitory. I was not reprimanded for leaving my 
i^J’l^ple hM something else to think about; no explanation was afford^ 
^eu'to my many questions; but a day or two afterwards 1 learned that 
on returning to her own room at dawn, had found me laid 
my face against Helen Bums’s shoulder, my arms round 
X, :Wa8 asleep, and Helen was — dead. 

in Brooklehridge CSmrchyard: for fifteen years after her 
oEtly covered by a grassy motmd; but now a grey marble 
the spot, inscribed with her name, and the word ''Besurgam.*^ 
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HrrnERTO T have recorded in dct/iil the events of my insignificant existencej 
to the first ten years of my life I have given almost as many chapters. 
But this is not to be a regular autobiography: I am only hound to invoke 
tDf'inory where I know her resjxjases will possess some degree of interest; 
therefore I now pass a space of eight years almost in silence: a few lines 
only are necessary to keep up the links of connection. 

When the typhus fever had fulfilled its mission of devastation at Lowood, 
It gradually disappeared from thence; but not till its virulence and the 
numlier of its victims had drawn public attention on the school. Inquiry 
was made into the origin of the scourge, and by degrees various facta came 
out which excited public indignation in a high degree. The unhealthy 
nature of the site; the quantity and quality of the children’s food; the 
brackish, fetid water used in its preparation; the pupils’ wretched clothing 
and accommodations — all these things were discovered; and the discovery 
produce!] a result mortifying to Mr. Brocklohurst, but beneficial to the 
institution. 

Several wealthy and benevolent individuals in the county subscribed 
largely for the erection of a more convenient building in a lietter situation; 
new regulations were made; improvements in diet and clothing introduced; 
the funds of the school were entrusted to the management of a committee. 
Mr. Brocklebu.'^t, who, from his wealth and family connections, could not 
le overlooked, still retained the post of treasurer; but he was aided in the 
difj'harge of his duties by gentlemen of rather more enlarged and sym- 
pathlunK minds: his office of inspector, too, was shared by those who 
knew hovr to combine reason with etriotnees, comfort with economy, 
compa-ssion with uprightness. The school, thus improved, became in time 
a truly useful and noble institution, I remained an inmate of its 
walls, after its regeneration, for eight years — six as pupil, and two as 
tew.her; and in both capacities 1 bear my testimony to its value and 
to^'ortance. 

Duniig these eight years my life was uniform, hut not unhappy, becau-so 
it was not inactive. I bad the means of an excellent education placed 
wulia my reach; a fon(lnee.s for some of my studies, and a desire to excel 
1,0 bH. whether with a great delight in pleasing my teachers, esfjecially such 

i iuvfrd. or/e l me oii. I availe*! my.-.elf fully of the advaniagcs oilered me. 
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to the seminarys to her instnictioh I owed the test Rart of 

i«ent8; her friSdahip and society had been my continual solace; .she^^^h^ 

Etbod me in the stead of mother, governess, and iat^rly, companion , At, • 
this penod she -married, removed with her , husband . (a olergyman, an , 
excellent man, almost worthy of .ench ,a, wfe), tp a distant; county, and , 

consequently was lost to ine. r ’ ' V'VV, ^ V'- : 

Prom the day she left 1 was no longer the same; :wth her. was gone every; 
eeitled filing, every association that had, made ^wopd m some: degree . 
6 home to me. I had imbibed from her something of her nature and muoh 
of her habits; more harmonious thoughts; what, seemed' better reflated > 
feehngs had become the ininat^ of my mind. I had given in allegiance to 
duty and order; I was quiet; I believ^.I' was content; to tlbe eyes of othare,. 
usually even to my own, I appeared a disciplined and subdued character. 

But destiny, in the shape of the Rev. Mr. Na 8 in 5 i;h, came between me. 
and Miss Temple: I saw Per in her travelling dress step'into a. post-chaise, 
shortly after the marriage ceremony. I watched the chaise mount the hill 
niid disappear beyond its brow; and then retired to my own room,; and 
there spent in solitude the greatest part of the half-holiday, granted in' 
honour of the occasion, ‘ , ' ' . ■ .■ , ’ • - ; ■ , ■ ■ ' 

I. desired, liberty; for liberty ! gasped; for liberty I uttered a prayer; 
It seemed scattered oh the wind then faintly bloydng. I,Bbandon6d it and 
Ireraed a humbler supplication; For change, stimulus. That petition, ‘to'oi 
smned swept ofi into vogue space. “Then,” 1 cried, half despemte, 
“grant me at least s hew, servitude 1 ” . ^ -O -' X T ' ■ > 

“What do people do to get a hew place? Tiey apply to friends, I suppose. 
I have no friends. There are many others; who have no friends, %hb must, 
look about for themselves and be their; ow^ helpers; and what is their 

roaquroof Those who wantflituations advertise. ‘ ■' , 

“How? I know nothing about advertising.”, . ' • ' , ; 

Replies rose smooth and prompt now^ .. 

: Yob must enclose the advertisement and the money to pay for it under 
a cover (hreoted to the editor, of the fiefak - You .touat put it, tlie first 
opportoity yon have^nto the post at Lowtoh; Answers must be addressed 


^ letter, if any are comb, and act accordingly 

, ^8 scheme ! went over twice, thrice; it was then digee t ' 
i had It m a clear, practical form; I felt satiifiA,! 
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With earliest day, I vaa np; I had my advertisement written, enclosed, 
and directed before the bell rang to ronse the school; it ran thus — 

“A yonng lady aconstomed to tnition” (had I not been a teacher two 
yesraJ) “is desirons of meeting with a sitnation in a private family where 
the children are nnder fourteen.” (I thought that as I was barely eighteen, 
it would not do to undertake the guidance of pupils nearer my own ago.) 
"She is qualified to teach the usual branches of a good English education, 
together with French, Drawing, and Musio” (in those days, reader, this 
now narrow catalogue of accomplishments would have been held tolerably 

comprehensive), “Address J. E., Post Office, Lowton, shire.” 

This document remained locked in my drawer all day. After tea. I 
asked leave of the new superintendent to go to Lowton, in order to perform 
some small commissions for myself and one or two of my follow-teachers; 
permission was readily granted; I went. It was a walk of two miles, and 
the evening was wet, but the days were still long; I visited a shop or two, 
slipped the letter into the post office, and came back through heavy rain, 
with streaming garments, but with a relieved heart. 

The succeeding week seemed long: it came to an end at last, however, 
like all sublunary things, and once more, towards the close of a pleasant 
autumn day, I found myself afoot on the road to Lowton. 

My ostensible errand on this occasion was to get measured for a pair 
of shoos; so I discharged that hnsiness first, and when it was done I stepped 
across the clean end quiet little street from the shoemaker’s to the post 
office; it was kept by an old dame, who wore horn spectacles on her nose, 
and black mittens on her hands. 

"Are there any letters for J. E.l” I asked. 

She peered at me over her spectacles, and then she opened a drawer 
end fumbled among its contents for a long time, so long that my hopes 
began to falter. At last, having held a document before her glasses for 
nearly five minutes, she presented it across the counter, accompanying the 
act by another inquisitive and mistrustful glance — it was for J. E. 

“Is there only one?” I demanded. 

"There are no more,” said she; and I put it in my pocket and turned my 
face homeward: 1 could not open it then; rulea obliged mo to be back by 
eight, and it was already half-past seven. 

Various duties await^ me on my arrivaL I had to sit with the girls 
daring their hour of study; then it was my turn to read prayers; to see 
them to bed; afterwards I supped with the other teachers. Even when we 
£.uaOy retired for the night, the inevitable Miss Qryce was still my com- 
pamon: we had only a sbort end of candle in our candlestick, and I dreaded 
!e-;t she shocid talk til! it was all burnt out; fortunately, however, the 
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heavy HU pper Bhe hod eaten produced a soporific efioct: sho was already 
snoring, before I had finished undressing;. There still remained an inch 
of caudle; I now took out my letterj the seal was an initial F.; I broke it? 
tbo contents were brief. 

’‘If J. B. who advertised in the shire Herald of last Thursday, 

posBOSses the ooquirements montionod; and if she is in a position to gire^ 
flatisfactory referonct^ as to character and competency; a situation can bo 
offered her whore there is but one pupil, a little girl, under ten years of age; 
end where the salary is thirty poimds per annum. J. E. is requested to 
Bond references, name, and address, and all particulars to the direction, 
- ‘Mrs. Fairfax, Thomfield, near Millcote, shire.* ” 

Bext day now steps were to be taken: my plans could no longer be 
. confined to my own breast; I must impart them in order to achieve their 
euocCsa. Having sought and obtained an audience of the superintendent, 
during the noontide recreation, I told her I had a prospect of getting a new 
aituation where the salary would be double what I now received (for at 
Lowood I only got fifteen pounds per annum); and requested she would 
break the matter for me to Mr. Brocklehurst, or some of the oomroittee, 
and ascertain whether they would permit me to mention them a references. 
Sho obligingly consented to act as mediatrix in the matter. The next day 
else laid the affair before Mr. Brocklehurst, who said that Mrs. Reed must 
be written to, as sho was my natural guardian. A note was accordingly 
(widressed to that lady, who returned for answer, that “I might do as I 
pleased; she hod long relinquished all interference in my affairs.” This 
note went the round of the committee, and at last, after what appeared 
to mo most tedious delay, formal leave was given me to better my con- 
dition if I could; and an assurance added, that as I had always conducted 
myself well, both as teacher and pupil, at Lowood, a testimonial of character 
and capacity, signed by the inspectors of that institution, should forthwith 
be furnished me. 

This toatimonial I accordingly received in about a month, forwarded 
! a copy of it to Iifrs. Fairfax, and got that lady’s reply, stating that she was 
satisfied, and fixing that day fortnight' as the period for my assuming the 
, post of governess in her house. 

■ I now busied myself in preparations: the fortnight passed rapidly. I had 
, not a very large wardrobe, though it was adequate to my wants; and the 
; last day sufficed to pack my trunk — the same I had brought with me eight 
, years ago from Gat^head. 

The box was corded, the card nailed on. In half an hour the carrier was 
' to call for it to take it to Lowton, whither I myself was to repair at an early 
hour the next morning to meet the coach. I had brushed my black stuff 
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tTavelling-drees, prepared my bonnet, gloves, and mnff; eonght in all my 
drawers to see that no article was left behind; and now, having nothing 
more to do, I sat down and tried to rest. I could not; though 1 had been 
on foot all day. 1 could not now repose an instant; I was too much excited. 
A phase of my life was closing to-night, a new one opening to-morrow: 
Impossible to slumber in the interval; I must watch feverishly while the 
change was being accomplished. 


CHAl'TEE 11 

A KEW chapter in a novel is something liJce a new scene in a play; and when 
I draw up the curtain this time, reader — you must fancy you see a room 
In Thomfiold, as I first saw it on my arrival. 

It was a snug, small room; a round table by a cheerful fire; an arm-chair, 
high-backed and old-fashioned, wherein sat the neatest imaginable little 
elderly lady, in widow’s cap, black silk gown and snowy muslin apron; 
exactly like what I had fancied Mrs. Fairfax, only less stately and milder 
looking. She was occupied in knitting: a large cat sat demurely at her 
feet; nothing, in short, was wanting to complete the beau-ideal of domostio 
comfort. A nioie reassuring introduction for a new governess could scarcely 
be conceive<i: there was no grandeur to overwhelm, no stateliness to em- 
barrass; and then, as I entered, the old lady got up and promptly and kindly 
came forward to meet me. 

“How do you do, my dear? I am afraid you have had a tedious ride; 
John drives so slowly; you must be cold; come to the fire.” 

‘‘Mrs. Fairfax, I suppose?” said I. 

“Yes, you are right: do sit dowtu” 

She conducted me to her own chair, and then began to remove my eh.awi 
and untie my bonnet strings: I begged she would not give horsolf so much 
trouble. 

“Oh, it is no trouble; I dare say your own hands are almost numbed with 
cold: L«ah, make a little hot negus and cut a sandwich or two: hero are 
the keys of the stoferoom.” 

And the produced from her pocket a moat housewifely bunch of keys, 
and delivered them to the servant. 

“^Cow. t)ien, diaw nearer to the fire," she continued. “You’ve brought 
your legga;.,^ ■Kith you, haven’t you, my dear?” 
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‘‘Yes, ma’am.” ' . - , , ' , ■ ■ ' 

“I’U 800 it , carried into your room,” she said, and bustled out.: 

“Sho treats me like a visitor,” thought I. “I little expected, such a 
reception; I anticipated only coldness and stiffness: this is not like what 
I have heard of the treatment of govoraesses; but I must not exult too 
soon.” 

She returned; with her own hands cleared her knitting apparatus and 
a book or two from the table, to make room for the tray which Leah now 
broTight, and then hereelf handed me the refreshments. I felt rather con-; 
fused at being the object of more attention than I had over before received, 
and that, too, shown by my employer and superior,* but as she did not 
herself seem to consider she was doing anything out of her place, I thought 
it better to take her civilities qmetly. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of eeeing LEea Fairfax to-night?” I asked 
when I had partaken of what she offered me. 

“What did you say, my dear? I am a little deaf,” returned the good lady, 

. approaching her ear to my mouth. 

I repeated the question more distinctly. 

“Miss Fairfax? Oh, you mean Miss Varens! Varens is the name of your 
future pupil.” 

“Indeed 1 Then she is not your daughter?” 

“No — have no family.” 

I should have followed up my first inquiry, by asking in what way Miss 
Varens was connected with her; but I recollected it was not polite to ask 
, . too many questions: besides, I was sure to hear in time. 

“I am BO glad,” she continued, as ehe sat down opposite to me, and took 
the cat on her knee; “I am so glad you are come; it will be quite pleasant 
living hero now with a companion. To be sure it is pleasant at any time; 
for Tbomfiold is a fine old hall, rather neglected of late years, perhaps, 
but still it is a nspootable place; yet you know in winter time one feelu 
dreary quite alone, in the best quarters. I say alone — ^Leah is a nice girl 
to be sure, and John and Ms wife are very decent people; bat then you see - 
they are only servanta, and one can’t converse with them on terms of 
equality; one must keep them at duo distance for fear of losing one’s 
anthority. I’m sure last winter (it was a very severe one if you recollect, 
and when it did not snow, it rained and blow), not a creature but the butcher 
and postman came to the house, from November till February; and 1 
really got quite melancholy with sitting night after night alone; I had 
Leah in to read to me sometimes, but I don’t think the poor girl liked the 
task much: she felt it confining. In spring and summer one got on better; 

; Gunshine and long days make such a difference; and then, just at ..the 
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oommencomcnt of this antumn, little Ad6Ie Varcna came and her nurse: a 
child makes a house alive all at once; and, now yon are here, I shall bo 
quite gay.” 

My heart really wanned to the worthy lady, as I heard her talk; and 
I drew my chair a little nearer to her, and expressed my sincere wish that 
she might find my company as agreeable as she anticipated. 

“Bat I’ll not keep yon sitting up late to-night,” said she; “it is on the 
stroke of twelve now, and yon have been travelling all day: you must feel 
tired. If yon have got your feet well warmed, FU show you your bedroom. 
Fve had the room next to mine prepared for yon; it is only a small apart- 
ment, but I thought yon would like it better than one of the large 
front chambers: to bo sure they have finer furniture, but they are so 
dreary and solitary, I never sleep in them myself.” 

I thanked her for her considerate choice, and as I really felt fatigued 
ivith my long journey, expressed my readiness to retire. She took her 
candle, and I followed her from the room. First she went to see if the hall- 
door was fastened; having taken the key from the lock, she led the way 
upstairs. The steps and banisters were of oak; the staircase window was 
high end latticed; l)oth it and the long gallery into which the bedroom 
doom opened looked os if they beloirged to a chnrch rather than a house. 
A very chill and vault-like air pervaded the stairs and the gallery, snggeeting 
cheerlor-a ideas of space and solitude; and I was glad when finally nshered 
’.nto my chamber, to find it of small dimensions, and furnished in ordinary 
modem style, 

At once weary and content, I slept soon and soundly: when I awoke 
\t was broad day. 

I rose; I dressed myself with care and, having opened my chamber 
window, and seen that I had left all things straight and neat on the toilet- 
table, 1 ventured forth. 

The hslJ-door, which v/as half of glass, stood open; I stepped over the 
threshold. It was a fine autumn morning; the early sun shone serenely 
■-'a embrowned groves and still green fields; advancing on to the lawn, 
1 looked up end survej'e<l the front of the mansion. It was three stories 
ii’.gb., of proportions not vast, though considerable; a gentleman’s manor- 
house, not a nobleman’s seat: battlements round the top gave it a pictur- 
esque look. 

I was yet enjoying the calm prospect and pleasant fresh air, yet listening 
wth debght to tbo cawing of the rooks, yet surveying the wide, hoary 
of the bali, and thiiiking what a groat place it was for one lonely 
dime l.ke ifrs. Fairfax to inhabit, when that lady appeared at the 
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“Whatl out olreatly?” said she. “I seo you are an early riser.” I 
wont up to her, and was received with an affable kiss and shake of the 
hand. . 

. “How do you like Thbrnfield?” she asked. I told her I liked it very much. 

. “Yes,” she said, “it is a pretty place; but I fear it will be getting out of 
order, unl^ Mr. Rochester should take it into his head to come and reside 
here permanently — or, at least, visit it rather oftener. Great houses and 
fine grounds require the presence of the proprietor.” 

“Mr. Roohester!” I exclaimed. “Who is ho?” 

“The owner of Thomfield,^’ she roeponded quietly. “Did you not know 
he was called Rochester?” 

Of course I did not; I had never heard of him before; but the old lady 
Boomed to regard his existence na a universally understood fact, with which 
ovetybody must be acquainted by instinct. 

“I thought,” I continued, “Tlioinfiold belonged to you.” 

“To me? Bless you, child; what an idea! To me? I am only the house- 
keeper — the manager. To be sure, I am distantly related to the Roebestere 
by the mother’s side — or, at least, my husband was. Ho was a clergyman, 
incumbent of Hay — that little village yonder on the hill — and that church 
near the gate was his. The present Mr. Rooheator’s mother was a Fairfax, 
and second cousin to my husband; but I never presume on the connec- 
tion— in fact, it Is nothing to me. I consider myself quite in the light 
of an ordinary housekeeper. My employer is always civil, and I expect 
nothing more.” 

“And the little girl — my pupil?” 

“She is Mr. Rochester’s ward. He commissioned me to find a governess 

for her. Ho intends to have her brought up in shire, I believe. Hero 

she comes, with her ‘bonne,’ bb she calls her nurse.” The enigma then 
explained: this affable and kind little widow was no great dame, but a 
dependant like myself. I did not like her the worse for that; on the contrary, 
I felt better pleased than ever. The equality between her and me was real; . 
not the mere result of condescension on her part. So much the better; 
my position was all the freer. 

As I was meditating on this discovery, a little girl, followed by her 
attendant, came running up the lawn. I looked at my pupil, who did not 
at first appear to notice me. She was quite a child — ^perhaps seven or eight 
years old — slightly built, with a pale, small-featured face, and a redun- 
dancy of hair falling in curls to her waist. 

“Good morning. Miss Adfele,” said Mrs. Fairfax. “Come and speak to 
the lady who is to teach you, and to make you a clover woman some day ” . 
Rbe approached. , ,'S; ! ' 
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“{Jcet la ma gonvernanto?” said she, pointing to me, and addressing her 
nnrae, who answered — 

“Mftis oui, ccrtainement.” 

“Arc they torcignoraV’ I inquired, amazed at hearing the French 
language. 

“The nurse is s foreigner, and Adhle was bom on the Continent; and, 
I iielieve, never left it till within six months ago. When she first came hero 
she could speak no English; now she can make shift to talk it a little. 
I don’t understand her, she mixes it so with French; but yon will make out 
her meaning very well, I dare say.” 

Fortunately I bad had the advantage of being taught French by a French 
lady; and os I hod always made a point of conversing with Madame Pierrot 
os often B8 I could, and had, besides, during the last seven years, leamt 
a portion of French by heart daily — applying myself to take pains with my 
occent, and imitating as closely as possible the pronunciation of my teacher 
—I had acquired a certain degree of readiness and correctness in the 
language, and was not likely to be much at a loss with Mademoiselle AdSIe. 
She came and shook hands with mo when she heard that I was her 
governess; end, as I led her into breakfast, I addressed some phrases to 
her in her own tongue. She replied briefly at first; but after we were seated 
at the table, and she had e.xaiiiined me some ten minutes with her large 
hazel eyes, she suddenly commenced chattering fluently. 

“Ah!" cried she in French, "you speak my language as well as Mr. 
Rochester does. I can talk to you as I can to him, and so can Sophie. 
She will be glad; nobody here understand.s her; Madame Fairfax ia all 
English. Sophie is my nurse; she came with me over the sea in a great ship 
with s chimney that smoked — how it did smoke! — and I was sick, and so 
was Sophie, and so was Mr. Rochester.” 

“Ade!e,” I inquired, “with whom did you live when you were in that 
pretty clean town you spoke of?" 

“1 lived long ago with mamma; but she is gone to the Holy Virgin. 
Jiamma uw;d to teach me to dance and sing, and to say verses. A great 
many gentlemen and ladies came to see mamma, and I used to dance 
heioi^ them, or sit on their knees and sing to them: I liked it,” 

lifter your mamma went to the Holy Virgin, ns you say, with whom 
did you live then?” 

V uli Madame Fr^ddrio and her husband: she took care of me, but she 
'» t:otii:rig related to me. I think she ia poor, for she had not so fine a 
^ tnamina. I was not long there. Mr. Rochester asked me if 1 would 
hke go and live with Lira in England, and I said yes; for 1 know Mr. 
r.cHLciti-r Ivf'jre I knew Madame FrMiirio, and he was always kind to me. 



and gayo mo pretty dresses and toys; but you see he bfus not kept his word, 
for he bos brought rao to England, and now be has gone back again himself, 
and 1 never see bim.” 

After breakfast, Adfelo and I withdrew to the library, which room, it 
appears, Mr. Rochester had directed should be used as the schoolroom. 
Most of the books were locked up behind gloss doors; but there was one 
bookcase left open containing everything that could be needed in the way 
of elementary works, and several volumes of light literature, poetry, 
biography, travels, a few romances, etc. I suppose he had considered that 
these were all the governess would require for her private penisal; and, 
indeed, they contented me amply for the present; compared with the 
scanty pickings I had now and then been able to glean at Lowood, they 
seomod to offer on abundant harvest of entertainment and information. 
In this room, too, there was a cabinet piano, quite new and of superior 
tone; also an ease! for painting, and a pair of globes. 

I found my pupil sufficiently docile, though disinclined to apply: she had 
not been used to regular occupation of any kind. I felt it would be in* 
Judicious to confine her too mucb at first; so, when I had talked to her 
a groat deal, and got her to learn a little, and when the morning had 
advanced to noon, I allowed her to return to her nurse. I then proposed 
to occupy myself till dinner-time in drawing some little sketches for her 
use. 

As 1 WBS going upstairs to fetch my portfolio and pencils, Mrs, Fairfax 
called to me; “Your morning school-hours are over now, I suppose,” 
said she. She was in a room the folding doors of which stood operu I 
went in when she addressed me. It was a largo, stately apartment, with 
purple chairs and curtains, a Turkey carpet, walnut-panelled walls, one 
vast window rich in stained glass, and a lofty ceiling, nobly moulded, 
hirs. Fairfax was dusting some vases of fine purple spar, which stood on 
a sideboard. 

“What a beautiful rooml” I exclaimed, as I looked round; for I had 
never before seen any half so imposing. “Is Mr. Rochester an exacting, 
fastidious sort of man?” 

“Not particularly so; but ho has a gentleman’s tastes and habits, and ho 
expects to have things managed in conformity to them.” 

“Do you like him? Is be generally liked?” 

“Oh, yes; the family have always been respected here. Almost all the 
land In this neighbourhood, as far as you can see, has belonged to the 
Roebesters time out of mind.” 

“Weil, but leaving his land out of the question, do you Uke him? Is he 
liked for himself?” 
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"I h 5 ve no cauEO to do otherwise than like him; and I beheTe he la 
considered a just and liberal landlord by hia tenants: but he has never 
lived much amongst them.” 

“But he hoa no poculiaritieaT What, In short, is his character!” 

“Ohl his character is unimpeachable, I suppose. He is rather peculiar, 
perhaps: he has travelled a great deal, and seen a great deal of the world, 
I should think. I dare say he is clever: but 1 never had much conversation 
with liim.” 

“In what way is ho peculiar!” 

“I don’t know — it is not easy to describe — nothing striking, but you feel 
it when ho speaks to you: you caimot be always sure whether ho is in jest 
or earnest, whether ho is pleased or the contrary: you don’t thoroughly 
understand him, in short — at least, I don’t: but that is of no consequence, 
ho is a very good master.” 


CHATTEB 12 

Tms rEOUiSE of a smooth career, which my first calm introduction to 
Tbomfleld Hall soem«.l to pledge, was not belied on a longer acquaintance 
with the place and its inmates. Mrs. Fairfax turned out to be what she 
epj^ared, a placid -tempered, kind-natured woman, of competent edneation 
end average intelligence. My pupil was a lively child, who had been spoilt 
aecl indulged, and therefore was sometimes wayward; but ns she was 
committed entirely to my care, and no injudicious interference from any 
quarter ever thwarted my plans for her improvement, she soon forgot her 
little f reals, end became obedient and teachable. She had no great talents, 
no marked traits of character, no peculiar development of feeling or taste, 
v.-Licli raised her one inch above the ordinary level of childhood; but 
neither had she any deficiency or vice which sunk her below it. She made 
n.'asonable progress, entertained for me a vivacious, though perhaps not 
very profound aSection; and by her simplicity, gay prattle, and efforts 
t-o please, inspired me, in return, with a degree of attachment sufficient to 
make us both content in each other’s society. 

^ The other members of the household, viz., John and his wife, Leah the 
l.ouceinaid, and Sophie the French nurse, were decent people; but in no 
fci-pect remarkable; with Sophie I used to talk French, and sometimes 
atned ner queetions about her milive country; but she was not of a 
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dosoriptivo or narrative turn, end generally ^avo enoli vapid and confueed 
ai^wera as wore calculated rather to bhook than enoouragO inquiry. 

Ootober, November, December passed away. One aitomoon in January, 
Mra. Fairfax had bogged a holiday for Adble, because she hod a cold; 
and, as Adfele seconded the request with an ardour that reminded me how 
precious occasional holidays had been to me in my own childhood, I 
. accorded it, deeming that I did well in showing pliability on that point. 
It was a fine, calm day, though very cold; I was tired of sitting still in the 
library through a whole long morning: Mrs. Fairfax had just written a letter 
which wfis waiting to be posted, so I put on my bonnet and cloak and 
volunteered to carry it to Hay; the distance, two miles, would be a pleasant 
winter afternoon walk. 

The ground w'ns hard, the air was BtUl, my road was lonely; I walked 
fast till I got warm, and then I walked slowly to enjoy and to analyse the 
species of pleasure brooding for mo in the hour and situation. It was three 
o’clock; the church bell tolled as I passed rmder the belfry; the charm of 
the hour lay in its approaching dimness, in the low-gliding and pale-beaming 
sun. I was a mile from Thornfield, in a lane noted for wild roses in summer, 
for nuts and blackberries in autumn, and even now possessing a few coral 
treasures in hips and haws, but whose beat winter delight lay in its utter 
solitude and leafless repose. 

This lane inclined uphill all the way to Hay; having reached the middle, 

I sat dowm on a stile which led thence into a field. Gathering my mantle 
about mo, and sheltering my hands in my muff, I did not feel the cold, 
though it froze keenly; as was attested by a shoot of ice covering the cause- 
way, whore a little brooldet, now congealed, had overflowed after a rapid . 
thaw some days since. That evening calm betrayed alike the tinkle of the 
nearest stroams, the sough of the most remote. 

A rude noise broke out on these fine rippHngs and whisperings, at once 
60 far away and so clear; a positive tramp, tramp, a metallic clatter, which 
effaced the soft wave-wanderings; as, in a picture, the solid mass of a crag, 
or the rough boles of a great oak, drawn in dark and strong in the fore- 
ground, efface the aerial distance of oznre hill, sunny horizon, and blended 
clouds, where tint melts into tint. 

Tlie din was on the causeway; a horse was coming; the windings of the 
lane yet hid it, but it approached. I was just leaving the stile; yet as the 
. path was narrow, I sat still to let it go by. 

It was very near, but not yet in sight; when, in addition to the tramp, 
tramp, I heard a rush under the hedge, and close down by the hazel stems 
glided a great dog, whoso black and white colour made it a distinct objent 
against the trees. It passed me, however, quietly enough; not staying to 
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look up, vrith strange pretorcanine eyes, in my face, as I holf expected It 
would. The horse followed— a tall steed, and on its back a rider. He 
passed, end went on; a few steps, and I turned; a sliding sound and an 
exclamation of “What the deuce ia to do now?” and a clattering tumble, 
arrested my attention. Man and horso wore down; they had slipped on the 
sheet of ice which glazed the causeway. The dog came bounding back, and 
seeing his master in a predicament, and hearing the horse groan, barked till 
the evening hills echoed the sound, which was deep in proportion to his 
magnitude. Ho sniGcd round the prostrate group, and then he ran up to 
me; it was all ho could do — there was no other help at hand to summon. 
I olroyed him, and walked down to the traveller, by this time struggling 
himself free of his steed. His efforts were so vigorous, I thought he could 
not be much hurt; but I asked him the queetion — 

“Are you injured, sir?” 

I think he was swearing, but I am not certain; however, he was pronounc- 
ing some formula which prevented him from replying to me directly. 

“If you are hurt, and want help, sir, I can fetch some one either from 
Thomliold Hall or from Hay.” 

‘Thank you; I shall do: I have no broken bones— only a sprain;” and ho 
stood op and tried his foot, but the result extorted an involuntary “Ugh I” 
Something of daylight still lingered, and the moon was waxing bright; 
I could see him plainly. His figure was enveloped in a riding cloak, fur 
collared and steel clasped; its details were not apparent, but I traced the 
general points of middle height, and considerable breadth of cheat. He had 
B dark face, with stem features and a heavy brow; his eyes and gathered 
eye- brows looked ireful and thwarted just now; ho was past youth, but 
had not reached middle age; perha[)8 he might be thirty-five. 

I retained my station v/hen he waved to me to go, and announced — 

“I cannot think of leaving you, sir, at so lato an hour, in this solitary 
lr.ne, till I see you ere fit to mount your horse,” 

He looked at me when I said this: he had hardly turned his eyes in my 
direction liefore. 


‘‘I shoiiM think you ought to bo at home yourself,” said be, “if you have 
a home in this neighbourhood. Where do you come from?” 

From juBt below; and I am not at all afraid of being out lato when it is 
n;oc>nJ:gbt. I will run over to Hay for you with pleasure, if you wish it; 
i era going there to post a letter.” 

You live just below — do you mean at that house with the battlementa?” 
fo.a..i.g to Thomheld Hall, on which the moon cast a hoary gleam, 
g'.cg jt out distinct and pale from the woods, that, by contrast with 
tLe lectern cky, tow 6eem>.-d one mass of shadow. 



’ “Yes, dr.” ^ > ■' ' 

. , “Whose houss is it?” 

“Mr. Rocheetor’a.” 

;“Do yon know Mr. Rooheator?”' 

‘T^o, I have never seen him.” 

“Ho is not resident, then?” 

“No.” 

“Can you toll me vrhere he is?” . , 

‘‘I cannot.”, • • 

“You are not a servant at the Hall, of course. You are--— ” Ho stopped 
ran his eye over my dress, w'hich as usual, was quit^ simple— a black merin 
cloak, a black beaver bonnet; neither of them half fine enough for. a lady’s 
maid. He seemed puzzled to decide what I was — I helped him. 

“1 8.m the governess.” ■ . . , , 

“All, the governess !” ho repeated; “deuce take mo if I had not forgotten 
The governess!” and again my raiment underwent scrutiny. In two minute: 
ho roBo from the Btile; his face expressed pain when ho tried to move, 

“I oaimot commission yon to fetch help,” he said; “but you may helj 
me a little vourself, if you will be so kind.” ‘ 

“ye8,dr> 

“You have not an umbrella that I can use as a stick?” 

“No.” . : . 

“Excuse me,” ho continued; “necessity compels me to make you useful.*' 
Rc laid a heavy hand on my shoulder, and, leaning on me with some stress 
limped to his horse. Having once caught the bridle he mastered it directly, 
and sprang to his saddle, grimacing grimly as be made the effort, for il 
wrenched his sprain. 

“Now,” said ho, releasing his under lip from a herd bite, “just hiand ihe 
my wliip; it lies there under the hedge.” 

I sought it and found it. 

“Thanh you; now make haste with the letter to Hay, and return at 
fast 03 you can,” 

A touch of a spurred heel made his horse first start and roar, and ther 
bound away; the dog rushed in his traces; all throe vanished — 

“JWbe heath that, in the toilderness. 

The wild wind whirls away” 

I took op my muff and walked on. The incident had occurred and waj 
gone for me: it was an incident of no moment, no romance, no inter^t in 
a sense; yet it marked with change one single hour of a monotonous life. 
My help had been needed and claimed: I had given it: I was pleased to 
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have done eomething; trivial, transitory tbongh tlio deed vrna, it ■was yet 
an active thing, and I •was weary of an existence all passive. The now face, 
too, was like a new picture introduced to the gallery of memory, and it 
was dissimilar to all the others hanging there: firstly, becanso it was mas 
online; and, secondly, because it was dark, strong, and stem. I had it still 
before me when I entered Hay, and slipped the letter into the post office; 

I saw it as I walked fast do'wnhill all the way home. 

I did not like re-entering Thomfield. To pass its threshold was to return 
to stagnation; to cross the silent haU, to ascend the darksome staircase, to 
seek my o'vm lonely little room, and then to meet tranquil Mrs. Fairfax, 
and spend the long winter evening ■with her, and her only, was to quell 
wholly the faint excitement wakened by my walk — to slip again over my 
faculties the •viewless fetters of a uniform and too still existence; of an 
existence whose very privileges of security and ease I was becoming in- 
capable of appreciating. What good it would have done me at that time 
to have been tossed in the storms of an uncertain, struggling life, and to 
have been taught by rough and bitter experience to long for the calm 
amidst which I now repined! Yes; just as much good as it would do a 
man tired of sitting still in a “too easy chair” to take a long walk: and just 
as natural was the wish to stir, under my circumstances, as it would be 
under his. 

I lingered at the gates; I lingered on the lawn; I paced backwards and 
forwards on the pavement: the shutters of the glass door were closed; I 
could not see into the interior; and both my eyes and spirit seemed dra^wn 
from the gloomy house — from the grey hollow filled ■with rayleea cells, as 
it appeared to me — to that sky expanded before me— a blue sea absolved 
from taint of cloud; the moon ascending it in solemn march, her orb 
seeming to look up os she left the hilltops, from behind which she had come, 
far end farther below her, and aspired to the zenith, midnight dark in its 
fathomless depth and measureless distance; and for those trembling stara 
that followed her course; they made my heart tremble, my veins glow 
when I viewed them. Little things recall ns to earth: the clock struck in 
the hall; that sufficed. I turned from moon and stars, opened a side-door, 
and went in. 


The hall was dark, nor yet was it lit, only by the high-hnng bronze lamp. 
A warm glow sufiused both it and the lower steps of the oak staircase. 
This ruddy shine issued from the great dining-room, whose two-leaved door 
6 jood open, and showed a genial fire in the grate, glancing on marble hearth 
and braes ^-irons, and revealing the purple draperies and jjoliahed for- 
mttire in the most pleasant radiance. It revealed, too, a group near the 
K&stelpU'ce. I had scarcely caught it, and scarcely become aware of a 
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obocrful mingling of voices amongst which I soemod to distingtiish the tones 
of Ad6Io, whoa tho door closed. 

I hastened to Mrs. Fairfax’s room. There was a fire there too, but no 
candle, and no Mrs. Fairfax. Instead, all alone, sitting upright on the rug, 
and gazing with gravity at the blaze, I behold a great black and white 
long-haired dog, just like the dog of the lane. It was so like it that I went 
forward and said “Pilot,” and the thing got up and came to me and snuffed 
me. 1 carded him, and he wagged his groat tail; but he looked an eerie 
croatuxe to bo alone with, and I could not tell whence he had come. I 
rang the boll, for I wanted a candle; and I wanted, too, to get an aooount 
of this visitant. Leah entered. 

“What dog is thisJ” 

“Ho came with master.” 

“With whom?” 

“With master — ^Mr. Rochester — ^he is just arrived.” 

“Indeed! And is Mrs. Fairfax with him?” 

“Yes, and Miss Adfilo; they are in the dining-room, and John is gone for 
a surgeon, for the master has had an accident. His horse fell, and his ankle 
is sprained;” 

“Hid the horse fall in Hay Lane?” 

“Yes, coming dowTihill; it slipped on some ice.” 

“Ah! Bring mo a candle, will you, Leah?” 

Leah brought it. Sho entered followed by Mrs. Fairfax, who repeated 
tho nows, adding that Mr. Carter, tho surgeon, was come, and was now 
witli Mr. Rochester. Then she hurried out to give orders about tea, and 
I went upstairs to take off my things. 


CHArrEH 1& 

Mb. Roohesteb, it seems, by the surgeon’s orders, went to bed early 
that night; nor did ho riso soon next morning. When he did come down, it 
was to attend to business. His agent and some of his tenants were arrived, 
and waiting to speak with him. 

Ad61o and I had now to vacate tho library; it would be in daily regui- 
fiition 08 a reception-room for callers. A fire was lit in an apartment upstairs, 
and there I carried our books, and arranged it for the future Boboolroom. 
I disoemed in tho course of tho morning that Thomfiold Hall was a changed 
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place. No longer eilont ss a church, it echoed every hour or trvo to a knock 
at the door or a clang of tho bell. Steps, too, often traversed the hnll, and 
new voices spoke in difierent keys below. A rill from the outer world was 
flowing throogb it. It had a master; for my part, I liked it better. 

I and my pupil dined as usual in Mrs. Fairfax’s parlour. The afternoon 
was wild and snowy, and we passed it in tho schoolroom. At dark, I 
allowed Adble to put away books and work, and to run downstairs: for, 
from tho comparative silence below, and from the cessation of appeals to 
tho door-bell, I conjectured that Mr. Rochester was now at liberty. Loft 
alone, I walked to the window; but nothing was to be seen thence. Twilight 
and snowflakes together thickened the air, and hid the very shrubs on tho 
lawn. I let down the curtain and went back to tho fireside. 

In tho clear embers I was tracing a view, not unlike a picture I 
remembered to have seen of the castle of Heidelberg on the Rhine, when 
Mrs. Fairfax camo in, breaking up by her entrance the fiery mosaic I had 
been piecing together, and scattering, too, some heavy unwelcome thoughts 
that were l>eginning to throng on my solitude. 

“Mr. Rochester would be glad if you and your pupil would take tea 
with him in tho drawing-room this evening,” said she. “He has been so 
much engaged all day that he could not ask to see you before.” 

"When is his tea-timeT” I inquired. 

“Oh, at six o’clock. He keeps early hours in the country. You had better 
change your frock now: 1 will go with you and fasten it. Here is a candle.” 

“Is it necessary to change my frock?” 

“Yes, you had better. I always dross for the evening when Mr. Rochester 
is here.” 

This additional ceremony seemed somewhat stately. However, I repaired 
to my room, and, with Mrs. Fairiox’s aid, replaced my blank stuff dreas 
by one of black silk; the best and tho only additional one I had, except one 
of light grey, which, in my Lowood notions of the toilette, I thought too 
fine to be worn, except on first-rate occasions. 

“You want a brooch,” said Mrs. Fairlax. I had a single little pearl 
ornament which Miss Temple gave me as a parting keepsake. I put it on, 
and then we went downstairs. Unused as I was to strangers, it was rather 
a trial to appear thus formally summoned in Mr. Rochester’s presence. 
1 let Mrs. Fairfax precede me into the dining-room, and kept in her shade 
as We crossed that apartment; end, passing the arch, whose curtain was 
now dropped, entered tlie elegant recess beyond. 

Two wax candies stood lighted on the table, and two on the mantel- 
piece; basking in the light and beat of a superb fire, lay Pilot— Ad&le knelt 
near him. Half reclmed on a couch appeared Mr. Rochester, hia foot 
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supported by a cushion; ho ttos looking at Ad^lo and the dog. The fire 
ebone fnll on his face,' I know my traveller, with hissbroad and jetty 
eyebrows, his square forehead, mode sqnarer by the horizontal sweep of 
his black hair. I reoognisod his decisive nose, more remarkable for charaoter 
than beauty; his full nostrils, denoting, I thought, choler; his grim mouth, 
chin, and jaw — ^yoa, all three wore very grim, and no mistake. His shape, 
now divested of cloak, I perceived harmonised in squareness with his 
physiognomy. I suppose it was a good figure in the athletic sense of the 
term — broad -oheatod and thin-flanked, though neither tall nor graceful. 

Mr. Roebtster must have been aware of the entrance of Mrs, Fairfax 
and myself; but it appeared he was not in the mood to notice us, for he 
never lifted his head aa wo approached. 

“Here is Miss Eyre, sir,” said Mrs. Fairfax, in her quiet way. He bowed, 
Btill not taking his eyes from the group of the dog and child. 

“Lot Miss Eyre bo seated,” said he; and there was something in the 
forced stiff bow, in the impatient yet formal tone, which seemed further to 
express, “What the deuce is it to me whether Miss Eyre be there or not? 
At this moment I am not disposed to accost her.” 

I sat down quite disembarrassed. A reception of finished politeness would 
probably have confused me: I could not have returned or repaid it by 
answering grace and elegance on my part; but harsh caprice laid me under 
no obligation; on the contrary, a decent quiescence, under the freak of 
manner, gave me the advantage. Besides, the eccentricity of the proceeding 
was piquant: I felt interested to see how ho would go on. 

He went on as a statue would, that is, he neither spoke nor moved. 
Mrs, Fairfax seemed to think it necessary that some one should bo amiable, 
and she began to talk- Kindly, as usual — and, as usual, rather trite — she 
condoled with him on the pressure of business he had had ail day; on the 
annoyance it must have been to him with that painftil sprain: then she 
commended his patience and perseverance in going through with it. 

“kladam, I should like some tea,” was the solo rejoinder she got. She 
hastened to ring the bell; and when the tray came, she proceeded to arrange 
the cups, spoons, eta, with assiduous celerity. I and Addle went to the 
table; but the master did not leave his couch. 

“Will you hand Mr. Rochester’s cup?” said Mrs. Fairfax to me; “Addle 
might perhaps spill it,” 

I did os requested. 

“Humph!” said Mr. Rochester, and be took his tea in silence. 

“Come to the fire,” said the master, when the tray was taken away, 
and Mrs.' Fairfax had settled into a comer with her knitting; while Addle 
was loading me by the hand round the room, showing me the beautiful 
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books ond oniamonta on tho conaotca and ohiflonnitros. We obeyed, m in 
duty bound; Adfcle ^ranted to take a seat on my knee, but she Tras ordered 
to amuae hcraolf with Pilot. 

“Yon have been resident in my house three months? 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And yon come from ?” 

"Prom Lowood school, in shire.” 

“Ahl a charitable concern. How long were yon there?” 

"Eight years.” 

“Who rocommonded yon to come here?” 

"I advertised, and Mrs. Fairfax answered my advertisement.” 

“Yes,” said tho good lady, who know now what ground wo were upon, 
“and I am daily thankful for the choice Providence led mo to make. 
T.Iiss Eyro has been an invaluable companion to me, and a kind and careful 
teacher to Adfilo.” 

“Don't trouble yourself to give her a character,” rotnmed Mr. Hochescer: 
“eulogiums will not bias me; I shall jndge for myself. AdSle showed me 
romo Bkctches this morning, which she said wore yours. I don’t know 
whether they were entirely of your doing; probably a master aided yon.” 
"No, indeed 1" I interjected. 

“Ahl thot pricks pride. Well, fetch me your portfolio, if yon can vouch 
for its contents being original; but don’t pass your word unless yon are 
certain: I can recognise patchwork.” 

“Then I will say nothing, and you shall judge lor yourself, sir.” 

I brought the portfolio from the library. 

“Approach the table," said he; and 1 wheeled it to hia couch. AdSle and 
Mrs. Fairfax drew near to see the pictures. 

“No crowding,” said Mr. Rochester; “take the drawings from my hand 
ts I finish with them; but don’t push your faces up to mine.” 

He deliberately scrutinised each sketch and painting. Three he laid 
aside; the others, when he hod examined them, he swept from him. 

“Take them o2 to the other table, Mrs, Fairfax,” said he, “and look at 
them with AdMe; — you” (glancing at me) “resume your seat, and answer 
my questions. I perceive those pictures were done by one hand: was that 
hand voursl” 

“Yw.” 

And when did you find time to do them? They have taken much time, 
and some thought.” 

1 did them in the last two vacations I spent at Lowood, when I had no 
other occupation,” 

“FtTete did you get your copies?” 
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“Oat of my head.” 

“That head I eeo now on your ahouldera?” 

“Yes, Bit.” 

“Has it other iumiture of the same kind within?” 

“I Bhoald think it may have: I should hope — better.” 

Ho spread the pictures before him, and again surveyed them alternately. 

“Were you happy when you painted these pictures?” askod Mr. Rochester 
presently. 

“I was absorbed, sir: yes, and I was happy. To paint them, in short, 
was to enjoy one of the keenest pleasures I have ever known.” 

“That is not saying inuOh. Your pleasures, by your own account, have been 
few; but I dare say you did exist in a kind of artist's dreamland while you 
blent and arranged these strange tints. Did you sit at them long each day?” 

*T hod nothing else to do, because it was the vacation, and I sat at them 
from rooming till noon, and from noon till night; the len^h of the mid- 
Gummer days favoured my inclination to apply.” 

“And you felt self-satisfied with the result of your ardent labours?” 

“Far from it. I was tormented by the contrast between my idea and 
my handiwork: in each case I had imagined something which I was quite 
powerless to reahse.” 

“Not quite: you have secured the shadow of your thought; but no more, 
probably. You had not enough of the artist's skill and science to give it 
full being: yet the drawings are, for a schoolgirl, peculiar. An to the 
thoughts, they are elfish. These eyes in the Evening Star you must have 
seen in a dream. How could you make them look bo clear, and yet not at 
all brilliant? for the planet above quells their rays. And what meaning ia 
that in their solemn depth? And who taught yon to paint wind? There is 
a hi^ gale in that sky, and on this hilltop. Where did you see Latmos? 
For that is Latmos. There — put the drawings awayl” 

I had scarce tied the strings of the portfolio, when, looking at his watch, 
ho said abruptly — 

*Tt is nine o’clock: what are you about, Miss Eyre, to lot AdMe sit up 
BO long? Take her to bed.” 

Adfele went to kiss him before quitting the room; he endured the caress, 
but scarcely seemed to rehsh it more than Pilot would have done, nor so 
mneh. 

“I wish you all good-night, now,” said he, making movement of ih 
hand towards the door, in token that he was tired of . bi»"Oomi>^y,.^^ 
wished to dismiss us. Mrs. Fairfax folded up her, ' ^ ' -4. 

folio: wo curtseyed to hi"" — ^ ' — ^ - 

withdrew. 
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CHAirnB 14 

Fob BEVBEAti Bubscqtient days I saw littlo of Mr. Bochester. In the 
momingH ho Eccmcd much engaged with business, and, in the afternoon, 
gentlemen from Millcote or the noighbonrbood called, and sometimes 
stayed to dino with him. When his sprain was well enough to admit of 
horse exercise, ho rode out a good deal; probably to return these visits, os 
ho generally did not come back till late at night. 

During this interval, even Ad6Ie was seldom sent for to his presence; 
tnd ail my acquaintance with him was confined to an occasional rencontre 
In the haU, on the stairs, or in the gallery, when he would sometimes pass 
mo haughtily and coldly, just acknowledging my presence by a distant 
nod or a cool glance, and sometimes bow and smile with gentleman-Iiko 
ailability. His changes of mood did not offend me, because I saw that 
I had nothing to do with their altemation; the ebb and Sow depended on 
causes quite disc-cnnected with me. 

One day he had had company to dinner, and had sent lor my portfolio; 
In order, doubtless, to exhibit its contents: the gentlemen went away early 
to attend a publio meeting at Millcote, os Mrs. Fairfax informed me; but 
the night being wet and inclement, Mr. Bocbester did not accompany 
them, 

“Is Miss Eyre therct" demanded the ma-ster, hall rising from his seat 
to look round to the door, near which I stood. 

“Ah! well, come forward; be seated here.” He drew a chair near hia own. 
“I am not fond of the prattle of children,” ho continued; “for, old bachelor 
at 1 am, I have no pleasant associations connooted with their lisp. It 
would be intolerable to me to pass a whole evening tile-H-tile with a brat, 
Don’t draw that chair farther off. Miss Eyre; sit down exactly where I 
placed it — if you please, that is. Confound these civilities! I continually 
forget them, I\or do 1 particularly affect simple-minded old ladies. By the 
bre, I must have mins in mind; it won’t do to neglect her; she is a Fairfax, 
or wed to one; end blood is said to be thicker than water.” 

He rang, and deepatched an invitation to Mrs. Fairfax, who soon arrived, 
k:utt!ng.bac>ket in hand. 

vjo^-evemag, maiiam; 1 sent to you for a charitable purpose. 1 have 
-.dnvn Adile to talk to me about the presents I brought her, and she is 

vrtitmg with repletion; have the goodness to nerve her as auditrees and 



intorlocntricej it mil bo one of the most benevolent acta yon have ever 
performed.” . 

Adfelo indeed, ho sooner saw Sirs. Fairfax, than she summoned her to the 
sofa, end there quickly filled her lap with the porcelain, the ivory, the 
vaxon contents of her “boite”; pouring out, meantime, explanations and 
raptures in such broken English as she was mistress of. 

, “Now I have performed the part of a good host,” pursued Sir. Rochester; 
“put my ^ests into the way of amusing each other, I ought to be at 
liberty to attend to my own pleasure. Miss Eyre, draw your obnir still 
a little farther forward: you are yet too far back. You are afraid of me, 
because I talk like a sphinx.” 

I drew my chair up a little. “Your language is enigmatical, sir: 
but though I am bewildered, I am certainly not afraid.” 

“You are afraid — ^your self-love dreads a blunder.” 

'“In that Benso I do feel apprehensive — have no wish to talk nonsense.” 

“If you did, it would bo in such a grave, quiet manner, I should mistake 
It for sense. Do you never lough, Miss Eyre? Don’t trouble yourself to 
ariswerr7-I see you laugh rarely; but you can laugh very merrily; believe 
me, you are not naturally austere, any more than I am naturally vicious. 
The Lowood constraint still clings to you eomowbat; controlling your 
features, muffling your voice, and restricting your limbs; and you fear in 
the presence of a man and a brother — or father, or master, or what you will 
— to smile too gaily, speak too freely, or move too quickly: but in time, 
I think you will bo natural with me, as I find it impossible to be conventional 
with you; end then your looks and movements will have more vivacity and 
mrioty than they dare offer now. I see at intervals the glance of a curious 
sort of bird through the close-sot bars of a cage: a vivid, restless, resolute 
captive is there; were it- but free, it would soar cloud-high. You ere still 
bent on going!” 

“It has struck nine, sir.” 

“Never mind — wait a minute: Adffle is not ready to go to bed yet.” 
Mr. Rochester esqdained Addle’s presence. He said that she was the 
daughter of a French opcra-dancer, Celine Varens, towards whom he had 
once cherished what he called a “grande passion" This passion Cdlino 
had professed to return with even superior ardour. He thought himself , 
her idol, ugly as he was; he believed, as ho said, that she preferred his 
“taille d^aihUle" to the elegance of the Apollo Belvedere. 

“And, Miss Eyre,” he said, “some years after I had broken with the 
mother, she abandoned her child, and ran away to Italy with a musician 
or singer. I acknowledged no natural claim on Ad&le’s part to he supported 
by me, nor do I now acknowlodce anv. for I am not her father: but hearinnr 
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that Bho tv-M qaito destitute, I e'en took the poor thing out of the slime am 
mud of Paris, and transplanted it here, to grow up clean in the wholesom 
soil of an English country garden. Mrs. Fairfax found you to train it; bn 
now you know that it is the illegitimate offspring of a French opera-girl 
you will perhaps think differently of your post and protdg^: you will b 
coming to mo some day with notice that you have foimd another placo- 
that you beg me to look out for a new governess, etc. — eh?” 

“No: Adfele is not answerable for either her mother’s faults or yours 
I have a regard for her; and now that I know she is, in a sense, parentics 
— forsaken by her mother and disowned by yon, sir — shall cling close 
to her than before. How could 1 possibly prefer the spoilt pet of a wealth; 
family, who would hate her governess as a nuisance, to a lonely little orphaj 
who leans towards her as a friend?” 

“Oh, that is the light in which you view itl "Well, I must go now; and yoi 
too; it darkens.” 


CHAPTSE 15 

I hardly know whether I had slept or not after this conversation; a 
any rate, I started wide awake on hearing a vague murmur, peculiar ani 
lugubrious, which sounded, I thought, just above me. I wished I ha( 
kept my candle burning: the night was drearily dark; my spirits wer 
depreesed. I rose and sat up in bed, hstoning. The sound was hushed. 

I tried again to sleep; but my heart beat anxioualy; my inward tranquiliit; 
was broken. The clock, far down in the hall, struck two. Just then i 
seemed my chamber door was touched; as if fingers had swept the pane! 
in groping a way along the dark gallery outside. I said, “Who is there?' 
Kothing answered. I was chilled with fear. 

All at once I remembered that it might bo Pilot, who, when tho fcitchei 
door chanced to be left open, not infrequently found his way up to th 
threshold of Mr. Hocheeteris chamber; 1 had seen him lying there myself ii 
the mornings. The idea calmed me somewhat; I lay down. Silence compose 
the nerves; and aa an unbroken hush now reigned again through the whol 
bouse, I began to feel the return of slumber. But it was not faterl that 
ihosld deep that nsght. A dream had scarcely approached my ear, wbei 
it fied aSrighted, scared by a marrow-freezing incident enough. 

This was a demouiao laugh— low, Buppreeaed, and deep— uttered, as i 
•eeme-J, at che very keyhole of my chamber doer. The head of my be< 


w&B near tlio door, and I thought at firtt the goblin-Iaughtor etood at my 
bodside— or ratbor crouched by my piilow: but I rose, looked round, and 
; could see nothing; while, as I etill gazed, tho unnatural sound was reiterated; 
and I knew it came from behind the panels. My first impulse was to rise 
and fasted the bolt; my nest again to cry out, “V^o is there?” 

Something gurgled and moaned. Ere long, steps retreated up the gallery 
towards the third-story staircase: a door had lately been made to shut in 
that staircase; I heard it open and close, and all was still. 

“Was that Grace Poole? and is she possessed with a devil?” thought I, 
for t had been warned by Mrs. Fairfax that one of tbe servants, .Grace 
Poole, occasionally laughed in a demoniacal manner. Impossible now to 
remain longer by myself; I must go to Mrs, Fairfax. I hurried on my frock 
and a shawl; I withdrew the bolt and opened the door with a trembling 
hand. Tliero was a candle burning just outside, and on the matting in tho 
gallery. I was surprised at this circumstance: but still more was I amazed 
to perceive the air quite dim, as if filled with smoke: and, while looking 
to tho right hand and loft, to find whence these blue wreaths issued, I 
became further aware of a strong smell of burning. 

Something croaked; it was a door ajar; and that door was Mr. Bochestor’s, 
and the smoko rushed in a cloud from thence. I thought no more of Mi-s. 
Fairfax; I thought no more of Grace Poole, or the laugh; in an instant, I 
was within the chamber. Tongues of flame darted round the bod; tho 
turtains were on fire. In the midst of blaze and vapour, Mr. Rochester 
lay stretched motionless, in deep sleep. 

“Wakel wakol” I cried. I shook him, but he only murmured and 
cumed: tho smoke hod stupefied him. Not a moment could be lost; the 
very shoots were kindling. I rushed to his basin and ewer; fortunately, one 
was wide and the other- deep, and both were filled with water. I heaved 
them up, deluged tho hod and its occupant, flow back to my own room, 
brought my own water-jug, baptised the couch afresh, and, by God's aid, 
succeeded in extinguishing tho flames which were devouring it. 

The hiss of the quenched element, tho breakage of the pitcher which 
I had flung from my hand when I had emptied it, and, above all, the splash 
of the shower-bath I had liberally bestowed, roused Mr. Rochester at 
last. Though it was now dark, I knew he was awake; because I heard him 
fulminating strange anathemas at finding himself lying in a pool of 
water. 

"Is there a flood?” ho cried. 

“No, sir,” I answered; “but there has been a fire: get up, do; you arc 
quenched now; I will fetch you a candle.” 

“In the name of all the elves in Christf 
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demanded. “What have yon done with me, witch, sorcerfjss! Who ia in 
the room bcsidee you? Have you plotted to drown mo?” 

*‘1 will fetch you a candle, sir; and, in Heaven’s name, get up. Somebody 
has plotted something: you cannot too soon find out who and what it is.” 

“There 1 I am up now; but at your peril you fetch a candle yet: wait 
two minutes till I get into some dry garments, if any dry there be — ^yea, 
here is my dressing-gown. Now runt” 

I did run; I brought the candle which still remained in the gallery. 
Ho took it from my hand, held it up, and surveyed the bed, all blackened 
and scorched, the sheets drenched, the carpet round swimming in water. 

“What is it? and who did it?” he asked. 

I briefly related to him what had transpired: the strange laugh I had 
heard in the gallery: the step ascending to the third story; the smoke — the 
smell of fire which had conducted mo to his room; in what state I hod 
found matters there, and how 1 had deluged him with all the water I could 
lay hands on. 

Ho listened very gravely; his face, os I went on, expressed more concern 
than astonishment; he did not immediately speak when 1 had concluded. 

“Shall I call Mrs. Fairfax?” I asked. 

“ilrs. Fairfax? No: what the douce would you call her for? What can 
she do? Let her sleep unmolested.” 

‘Then I will fetch Leah, and wake John and his wife,” 

“Not at all: just be still. You have a shawl on. If yon are not warm 
enough, you may take my cloak yonder; wrap it about you; and sit down 
on the armchair: there — I will put it on. Now place your feet on the stool, 
to keep them out of the wet. I am going to leave you a few minutes. I 
ghall take the candle. Remain where you are tiU I return; be as still as 
a mouse, I must pay a visit to the third story. Don’t move, remember, 
or call any one.” 

He went: I watched the light withdraw. He passed up the gallery very 
softly, unclosed the staircase door with as little noise as poasible, shut it 
after him, and the last ray vanished. I was left in total darknees. I listened 
for some noise, but heard nothing. A very long time elaf«ad. I grew 
weary: it was cold, in spite of the cloak; and then I did not see the use of 
etaj-ing, os I was not to rouse the house. I was on the point of risking Mr, 
Rochester’s displeasure by disobeying his orders, when the light once more 
gleamed dimly cu the gailery wall, and I heard his unshod feet tread the 
mattiiig. I hope it is he,” thought I, “and not something worse.” 

He te-entx-red, pale and very gloomy. “I have found it all out,” said he, 
setting the candle down on the washstand; “it Ls as I thought.” 

“Hevr, sir?-’ 



Ho tnntle no reply, but stood with his amis folded, looking on the ^onnd. 
it the end of a fow minutes ho inquired in rather a peculiar tone — 

“1 forget whether you said you saw anything when yon opened yotir 
jhamber-door.” ' , 

“ISld, sir, only the candlestick on the ground.” 

, “But you heard an odd laugh? You have heard that laugh before, I 
should think, or something like it?” 

“No, sir, but Mrs. Fairfax has warned me that a servant, Grace Poole, 
sometimes laughs in that way.” 

“Just so. Grace Poole— you have guessed it. She is singular— very. 
{?6ll, I shall reflect on the subject. Meantime, I am glad that yon are the 
mly pereon, besides m 5 ^elf, acquainted with the precise details of to- 
night’s incident. You aro no talking fool: say nothing about it. I wih 
ncoount for this state of affairs” (pointing to the bed) “and now return 
to your own room. I shall do very well on the sofa in the library for the 
rest of the night. It is near four: in two hours the servants will be up.” 

“Good -night, then, sir,” said 1, departing. 

He seemed surprised — very inconsistently so, as ho had just told mo to go. 

“Wbatl” he exclaimed, “aro you quitting me already, and in that way?” 

‘Tou said I might go, sir.” 

“But not without taking leave; not without a word or two of 
ooknowlodgmont and goodwill; not, in short, in that brief dry fashion. 

you have saved my life — snatched me from a horrible and 
excruciating death 1 and you walk past me as if we wore mutual strangers 1 
At least shako hands.” 

He held out his hand; I gave him mine: he took it first in one, then in 
both his own. 

“You have saved my life; I have a pleasure in owing you so immense a 
debt. I cannot say more. Nothing else that has being would have been 
tolerable to mo in the character of creditor for such an obligation; but you: 
it is different — feol your benefit no burden, Jane.” 

Ho paused; gazed at me; words almost visible trembled on his lips— 
but his voice was checked, 

“Good-night again, sir. There is no debt, benefit, burden, obligation, 
in the case.” 

“I knew,” he continued, “you would do me good in some way, at some' 
time; I saw it in your eyes when I first beheld you; their expression and 
smile did hot”— (again he stopped)— “did not” (he proceeded hastily) 
“strike delight to my very Inmost heart so for nothing. People talk of 
natural sympathies; I have heard of good genii; there are grains of truth 
in the wildest fable. My cherished preserver, good-night!” 
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Strange energy waain his voice, strange fire in his look. 

"I om glad I happened to he awake,” I said: and then I was going. 
“Whatl yon xcill gol” 

‘I am cold, sir.” 

‘‘Cold? Yes — and standing in a pool! Go, then, Jane; gol” Bnthestil! 
retained my band, and I could not free it. I bethought myseli of an 
expedient, 

"I think I hear Mrs. Fairfax move, sir,” said I. 

“Well, leave me:” he relaxed his fingers, and 1 was gone. 

I regained my conch, but never thought of sleep. Till morning dawned 
I was tossed on a buoyant but unquiet sea, where billows of trouble rolled 
under surges of joy. I thought sometimes I saw beyond its wild waters 
a shore, sweet as the hills of Beulah; and now and then a freehening gale, 
wakened by hope, boro my spirit triumphantly towards the bourne: but 
I could not reach it, oven in fancy — a counteracting breeze blew off the 
land, nnd continually drove mo back. Sense would resist delirium: 
judgment would warn passion. Too feverish to rest, I rose as soon as day 
dawned. 

I both wished and feared to see Mr. Rochester on the day which followed 
this sleoplees night: I wanted to hear his voice again, yet feared to meet 
his eye. During the early part of the morning I momentarily expected hia 
coming. When dusk actually closed, and when AdMo loft me to go and 
play in the nursery with Sophie, I did most keenly desire it. I listened for 
the bell to ring below; I listened for Leah coming up with a message; 
I fancied sometimes I heard Mr. Rochester’s own tread, and I turned to 
the door, expecting it to open and admit him, Tlio door remained shut; 
darkness only came in through the window. Still it was not too late; 
he often sent for me at seven and eight o’clock and it was not yet six. 
Surely I would not be wholly disappointed to-night when I had so many 
things to say to him! I wanted again to introduce the subject of Grace 
Poole, and to bear what he would answer; I wanted to ask him plainly if 
he really believed it was she who had made last night’s hideous attempt; 
and if so, why he kept her wickedness a secret. 

A tread creaked on the stairs at last; Leah made her appearance; bat 
!t was only to intimate that tea was ready in Mrs. Fairfax’s room. Thither 
I repaired, glad at least to go downstairs; for that brought me, I imagined, 
nearer to Mr. Rocheeter’s presence. 

You must want your tea,” said the good lady, oa I joined her; “yon ace 
so Iniie at dinner. I am afraid,” she continued, “you are not well to-dayi 
yvti IfX'k Siishfid aE.{i feverisli**’ 

■ Ob, quire well! I never felt better.” 
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“Tiioii you must proro it by evincing a good appetite; vtH you fill the 
teapot while I knit oii this needle?” Having completed her task, she rose 
to draw down the blind, which she had hitherto kept up, by way, I suppose, 
jf making the most of daylight, though dusk was now fast deepening into 
total obscurity. 

“It is fair to-night,” said she, as she looked through the panes, “though 
sot starlight; Mr. Bochester has, on the whole, had a favourable day for 
bis journey.” 

“Journey! — ^Is Mr. Rochester gone anywhere? I did not know he was 
JUt” 

“Oh, ho set off the moment he had breakfasted! He is gone to the Leas, 
Sir. Eehton’s place, ten miles on the other side Millcote. I believe there 
is quite a party assembled there; Lord Ingram, Sir Georgo Lynn, Colonel 
Dent, and others.” 

“Do you expect him back to-night?” 

“No— nor to-morrow either; I should think he is very likely to stay a 
sreek or more: when these fine, fashionable people get together, they are 
50 ButToundod by elegance and gaiety, so well provided wth all that can 
please and entertain, they are in no hurry to separate. Gentlemen, especially, 
are often in request on such occasions; and Mr. Rochester is so talented 
and BO lively in society, that I believe he is a general favourite; the ladies 
are very fond of him: though you would not think his appearance calculated 
to recommend him particularly in their eyes: but I suppose bis acquire- 
monts and abilities, perhaps his wealth and good blood, make amends for 
my little fault of look.” 


CHAPTEB 16 

SIb. Roohesteh had been absent upwards of a fortnight when the post 
brought Mrs. Fairfax a letter. 

“It is from the master,” said she, as she looked at the direction. 
“Now I suppose we shall know whether we ere to expect his return or 
not.” ' , 

And while she broke the seal and perused the document, I went on taking 
my coffee (we wore at breakfast) : it was hot, and I attributed to that circum- 
stance a fiery glow which suddenly rose to my face. Why my hand shook, 
and why I involuntarily spilt half the contents of my cup into my saucer, 
I did not choose to consider. 
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“Well, 1 Bomotimea tbink we are too quiet; but we run a cbance of being 
busy enough now, for a little while at least,” said Mrs. Fairfax, still holding 
the note before'her spcotaclcs. 

Ere I permitted myself to request an explanation, I tied the string of 
Adfelo’s pinafore, which happened to be loose; having helped her also to 
another bun and refilled her mug with milk, I said nonchalantly — 

“Hr. Rochester is not likely to return soon, I suppose?” 

“Indeed he is — in three days, he says: that will bo next Thursday; and 
not alone either. I don’t know how many of the fine people at the Leas 
are coming with him: he sends directions for all the best bedrooms to bo 
prepared; and the library and drawing-rooms are to be cleaned out; and 
I am to get more kitchen hands from the George Inn, at Millcote, and 
from wherever else I can; and the ladies will bring their maids and the 
gentlemen their valets: so wo shall have a full house of it.” And Mrs. 
Fairfax swallowed her breakfast and hastened away to commence operations. 

The three days were, os she had foretold, busy enough. I had thought 
all the rooms at Thomfield beautifully clean and well arranged; but it 
appears I was mistaken. Three women were got to help; and such scrub- 
bing, such brushing, such washing of paint and beating of carpets, such 
taking down and putting up of pictures, such polishing of mirrors and 
lustres, such lighting of fires in besoms, such airing of sheets and feather- 
beds on hearths, I never beheld, either before or since. 

The party were expected to arrive on Thursday afternoon, in time for 
dinner at six. During the intervening period 1 bad no time to nurse chimeras; 
end 1 believe I was as active and gay as anybody — ^AdMe excepted. 

Thursday came: all work had been completed the previous evening; 
carpets were laid dowTi, btd-hangings festooned, radiant white counter- 
panes spread, toilet tablee arranged, furniture rubbed, flowers piled in 
vases: both chambers and saloons looked ns fresh and bright as hands 
could make them. The hall, too, was scotired; and the great carved clock, 
as well as the steps and hanistere of the staircase, wore polished to the 
brightness of glass; in the dining-room the sideboard flashed resplendent 
with plate; in the drawing-room and boudoir, vaaea of exoties bloomed on 
all sidee. 

Afternoon arriveti: Mrs. Fairfax ft.-:aumed her best black satin gown, her 
gloves, and her gold watch; for it was her part to receive the company — 
to cou'iaci the ladjet! to their rooms, etc. Adhle, too, would ho dressed; 
though I thought she had little chance of being introduced to the party 
tLot day at lea-st. However, to pleitse her, I allowed Sophie to apparel 
tef^in one of her short, full muslin frocim. For myself, I had no nee<l to 
tfjy change; 1 should not be called u|)on to quit my sanctum of the 



Bohoolrbom; for a Banotnm it was now become to me — “a very pleasant 
refuge in time of trouble.’* 

• It had been a mild, serene spring day — one of those days, which towards 
the end of March or the beginning of April, rise shining over the earth as 
heralds of summer. It was drawing to an end now; but the evening was 
even warm, and I sat at work in the schoolroom with the window opem 
■ "It gets hto," said Mrs. Fairfax, entering in nistling state. “I am glad 
I ordered dirmor an hour after the time Mr. Rochester mentioned; for it is 
past six now. I have sent John down to the gates to see if there is anything 
on the road: one can see a long way from thenoe in the direction of Mill- 
oote." She wont to the window. "Here he is!” said she. "Well, John" 
(loaiung out) “any news?” 

"They’re coming, ma’am," was the ans^v6^. "They’ll he here in ten 
minutes.’’ 

AdMe flew to the window. I followed, taking care to stand on one side, 
so that, Boreenod by the curtain, I could see without being seen. 

The ten minutes John had given seemed very long, but at last wheels 
were boai-d; four equestrians galloped up the drive, and after them .came 
two ojjon carriages. Fluttering veUs and waving plumes filled the vehicle; 
two of the cavaliers wore young, dashing-looking gentlemen; the third 
was Mr, Rochester, on his black horse, Mesrour, Pilot bounding before him; 
at his side rode a lady, and he and she were the first of the party. Her 
purple riding-habit almost swept the ground, her veil streamed long on the 
breeze; mingling with its transparent folds, and gleaming through them, 
shone rich raven ringlets. 

"Miss Ingram 1" exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, and away she hurried to her 
post below. 

The cavalcade, following the sweep of the drive, quickly turned the angle 
of the house, and I lost sight of it. Ad61e now petitioned to go down: 
but I took her on ray knee, and gave her to understand that she must not 
on any account think of venturing in sight of the ladies, either now or at 
any other time, unless expressly sent for: that Mr. Rochester would be very 
angry, etc. "Some natural tears she shed’’ on being told this; bnt as I began 
to look very grave, she consented at last to wipe them. 

A joyous stir was now audible in the hall: gentlemen’s deep tones and 
lr,dios’ silvery accents blent harraom’ously together, and distinguishable 
above all, though not loud, was the sonorous voice of the master of Thorn- 
field Hall, welcoming his fair and gallant guests under its roof. Then light 
steps ascended the stairs; and there was a tripping through the gallery, 

. and soft cheerful laughs, and opening and closing doors, and, for a time, 
a hush. . . 
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“Ellce cbangont toilotlca,” said AdMo; 'vrho, listening attentively, 
had lollovred every movement; and she sighed. 

"Chez mamnn,” said she, "quond il y avait du mondo, jo lo Bnivais 
partent an eaion et k leurs chambres; sonvent je regardais les femmes de 
ebambro coiffer ot habiller lea dames, et o'etait si amnsant; commo cela 
on aitprend,” 

"Don’t yon feel hungry, Adiie?” 

"Mais oni, mademoiselle: voilA cinq on six henres quo nous n’avons poa 
mnngd.” 

"Well, now, wlulo the Indies aro in their rooms, I will venture down and 
get you something to eat.” 

And issuing from my asylum with precaution, I sought a back-stoira 
which conducted directly to the kitchen. I took possession of a cold chicken, 
a roll of bread, eomo tarts, a plate or two and a knife and fork: with this 
booty I made a basty retreat. I bad regained the gallery and was just 
rhutting the back-door behind me, when an accelerated hum warned me 
that the ladies were about to ieauo from their chambers. 1 could not pro- 
ceed to the schoolroom without passing some of thior doors, and nmning 
the risk of Ijcing surprised with my cargo of victualage; so I stood still at 
this end, wldch, being windowleea, waa dark; quite dark now, for the sun 
was set and twilight gathering. 

Presently the obambers gave up their fair tenants one after another: 
esch came out gaily and airily, with dresses that gleamed Inatroua through 
the dusk. For a moment they stood grouped together at the other extremity 
cf the gallery, conversing in a key of sweet subdued vivacity: they then 
descended the staircase almost afl noiselessly aa a bright mist rolls down 
e, hill. Their coUective appearance bad left me an impression of bigh- 
Lom elegance, such as I bad never before received. 

I found AdSie peeping through the schoolroom door, which she held ajar. 
She was really hungry, so the chicken and torts served to divert her 
attention for a time. It waa well I secured this forage, or both she, I, and 
Sophie, to whom I conveyed a share of onr repast, would have run a chance 
cf getting no dinner at ell: every one downstairs was too ranch engaged 
to think of us. 

The clock struck eleven. I looked at AdMe, whose head leant against my 
ibodder; her eyee were waxing heavy, bo I took her up in my arms and 
curried her oS to bed. It was near one before the gentlemen and ladies 
soeght their chambers. 

1 te next day was as fine as its predecessor: it waa devoted by the partv 
to en excursion to some site in the neighbourhood. They set out early in 
the forenoon, some on horseback, the rest iu carriages; I witneeaed both 
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fcho departafo and tlio rettjrn. Miss Ingroiti, ca before, was the only l^y 
cQneetriari; and, m before, Mr. Eocht^ter galloped at her aide; the two rodo 
ft little apart from the rest. I pointed ont this oiroumstanca to Mrs. Fairfax, 
who was standing at tho.window with me. 

“Yon will 600 her this evening,” answered Mrs. Fairfax. “I happened to 
remark to Mr. Rochester how much Addle wished to be introduced to the 
Iftdiea, and he said; ‘Ohl lot her come into the drawing-room after dinner; 
end request Miss Eyre to accompany her.* ” 

“Yes; ho oaid that from mere poUtenesa: I need not go, I am sure,” I 
answered. 

“Well, I observed to him that ea you were unused to company, I did 
not think you would like appearing before bo gay a party — bU strangers; 
and he replied in his quick way, ‘Konsense! If she objects, tell her it is my 
particular vish; and if she resists, say I shall come and fetch her in case of 
contumacy.’ ” 

“I will hot give him that trouble,” I answered. “I will go, if no better 
may be; but I don’t like it. Shall you be there. Mrs. Fairfax!” 

“No; I pleaded off, and he admitted my plea. I’ll tell you how to manage 
80 as to avoid the embarrsesment of making a formal entrance, which ia the 
most disagreeable part of the bnsmoss. You must go into the drawing- 
room while it is empty, before the ladies leave the dinner-table; choose your 
seat in any quiet nook you like; you need not stay long after the gentlemen 
come la, unlesa you please: just let Mr. Bocheeter see you are there and then 
uhp away — nobody will notice you.” 

‘Will these people remain long, do you think?” 

“Perhaps two or three weeks, certainly not more. After the Easter tooeas. 
Sir George Lyim, who was lately elected member for Millcote, will have to 
go up to town and take his seat; I dare say Mr. Eoohester will accompany 
him: it surprisea me that he has already mode so protracted a stay at 
Thomfield.” 

■ It was with some trepidation that I perceived the hour approach when 
I was to repair with my charge to the drawing-room. 

Fortunately, there was another entrance to the drawing-room than that 
through the saloon where they were all seated at dinner. We found the 
apartment vacant; a largo fire bnming silently on the marble hearth, and 
wax candles shining in bright solitude amid the exquisite flowers with 
whioh the tables were adorned. The orimson curtain hung before the arch; 
slight as was the separation this drapery formed from the party in the 
adjoining saloon, they spoke in so low a key that nothing of their oon- 
versation could bo distinguished beyond a soothing murmur. 

A Eoft sound of rising now became audible; the curtain was swept back 
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trom thn fsrch; through it 8pp<?Hre<l the dining-room, ■with its lit histro 
pouring down light on the silver and glass of a magnificent dessert-servico 
covering ft long table; a band of lailies stood in the opening; they entered, 
and the curtain fell behind them. 

There were but eight; yet, somehow, as they flocked in, they gave the 
impression of a much larger numl>er. Some of them were very tall; many 
were dressed in white; and all bed n S'weoping amplitude of array that 
seemed to magnify their porsems as a mist magnifies the moon. I rose and 
onrteey(>d to them; one or two bent their heads in return; the others only 
stared at me. 

Tlioy dispersed about the room, reminding mo, by the lightneea and 
buoyancy of their movements, of a flock of white plumy birds. Some of 
them throw themselves in half -reclining positions on the sofas and ottomans: 
some bent over tiie tables and oxamine<l the flowers and books; the rest 
gathered in a gronp tonnd the tire; all talkwi in a low but clear tone which 
£f-eme<l habitual to them. I knew thmr names afterwards, and may as well 
mention them now. 

I'lrsl, there was Mrs. Eahton and two of her daughters. Slio had evidently 
Leon a handsome woman, and was well prvsorvvsd still. Of her daughters, 
the eicloHt, Amy, was rather little; naive, and child-like, in face and manner, 
find piquant in form; her white muslin dress and' blue saah became her 
vrell. Ihe second, Louisa, was tAller and more elegant in figure; with a 
very pretty face, of that order the French term miniofi chiffoni: both sisteni 
were fair as liliee. 

Lady Lynn was a large and stout jiorsonago of about forty, very erect, 
very b&ughty-looking, nchly dressed in a satin robe of changeful sheen: 
her dark hair shone glossily under the shade of an azure plume, and within 
the circlet of a band of gems. 

Mrs. Colonel Dent was leas showy; but, I thought, more ladylike. She 
bad a alight figure, a pale, gentle face, and fair hair. Her black satin dress, 
ui-r Scarf of rich foreign lace, and her peorl ornaments, pleased me better 
thai‘ the rainbo-w radiance of the titled dame. 

Fct the three most distinguished — partly, perhaps, becau.se the talleet 
figures of the band — were the Dowager Lady Ingram and her daughters, 
B'smhe and Mary. They were all three of the loftiest stature of woman. 
The dowager might be between forty and fifty; her shape was atiU fine; 
her tair fby candlelight at least) still black; her teeth, too, were still ap- 
paui.’Jy perfect. Most people would have termed her a eplt-ndid woman 
o Icr age: end so she was, no doubt, physically sjieaking; but tfien there 
va= sn expre-osion of almost in.'iupqiortable haugLtiivesa in her bearing and 
ccu_Aoa...';e. hbe ced Koman fetturea and a double cliin, disappearing 
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into R throat lilio & pillar; these fenturea appeared to rao not only inflated 
and darhoned, hut oven furrowed with pridoj and the chin was Bustaincd 
by the same principle, in s position of almost protcrnaturai erootncss. Bho 
had, likewise a fierce and hard eye; it reminded mo of Mrs. Rood’e; aho 
rcioiithod her words in epoaking; her voice waa deep, its inflectiono very 
pompous, very dogmatical — ^vcry intolerable, in short. A crimson velvet 
loim, and a shawl turban of some gold-wrought Indian fabrio, invented iier 
(I eappoae she thought) with a truly imperial dignity, 

Blanche and Mery were of equal stature — straight and tall as poplars. 
Mary was too slim for her height, but Blanche waa moulded like a Diana. 

I regardcd her, of course, -with special interest. First, I wished to see whether 
iter appearance accorded with Sire. Fairfax’s description; secondly, wlnithcr 
it at all resembled the fancy miniature I had painted of bor; and thirdly 
-—it will out! — whether it were such as I should fancy likely to suit Mr. 
Ivochestor’e taste. 

As far as person went, she answered point for point, both to my picture 
and Mrs- Fairfax’s description. The noble bust, the sloping shoulders, tlio 
graceful, neck, the dark eyes and black ringlets were ail there: — but her 
h.oe? Her face was like her mother’s; a youthful unfurrowed likeness: the 
ifiame low brow, the same high features, the same pride: it was not, however, 
so saturnine a pride. She laughed continually; her laugh waa satirical, and 
,80 was the habitual expression of her arched and haughty lip. 

Mary had a milder and more open countenance than Blanche; softer 
features too, and a skin some shadee fairer (Miss Ingram waa dark as a 
Spatuard) — ^but Mary was deficient in life; her face lacked expression, brn 
eye lustre; she had nothing to eay, and having once taken her seat, rerriaincd 
fixed like a statue in its niche. The sisters wore both attired in spotles?. 
white. , - 

And did I now think Miss Ingram such a choice as Mr. P^chestor v/ould 
bo' iikely to make? I could not tell — did not know his taste in female 
beauty. li he liked the majestic, she was the very type of majesty; then 
■ Ehe was accomplished, sprightly. Most gentlenien would edraire her, I 
' thought; and that he did admire her, I already seemed to have obtained 
proof: to remove the last shade of doubt, it remained but to sea them 
.together, 

'Sou are not to suppose, reader, that Ad&le has all this time been sitting 
. metionleeg on the stool at my feet; no, when the ladies entered, she rose, 
Advanced to meet them, made a stately reverence, and said with gravity — 

, ' ' “Boh jomr, meadamea.” 

■ And Mis Ingram had looked down at her with a mocking air, and 
<:Xckiar-ed,,“Oh, what a little puppetf ’ ^ 
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Lody Lynn had remarked, "It is Mr. Eochester’s vard, I suppose— the 
little French girl he was speaking of.” 

Mrs, Dent had kindly taken her hand, and given her a kiss. Amy and 
Louisa Eshton had cried out simultaneously — 

"What a love of a child 1” 

And then they had called her to a sofa, where she now sat, ensconced 
between them, chattering alternately in French, and broken English; 
absorbing not only the young ladies’ attention, but that of Mrs, Eshton 
and Lady Lynn, and getting spoilt to her heart’s content. 

At last coOee is brought in, and the gentlemen are summoned. I sit in 
the shade — if any shade there be in this brilliantly lit apartment; the 
•window-curtain half hides me. Again the arch yawns; they come. The 
collective appearance of the gentlemen, like that of the ladies, is very 
imposingi they are all costumed in black; most of them are tall, 
some young. Henry and Frederick Lynn are very dashing sparks indeed; 
and Colonel Dent is a fine soldierly man. Mr. Eshton, the magistrate of the 
district, is gentleman-like: his hair is quite white, his eyebrows and whiskers 
ttill dark, which gives him something of the appearance of a “phre noble 
do theatre.” Lord Ingram, like his sisters, is very tall; Uke them, also,' he 
is handsome; but he shares Mary’s apathetic and listless look; he seems to 
have more length of limb than vivacity of blood or vigour of brain. 

And where is Mr. Rochester! 

He comes in last: I am not looking at the arch, yet I see him enter. 
I try to concentrate my attention on those netting-needles, on the meehes 
of the purse I am forming — I wish to think only of the work I have in my 
Lends, to see the silver beads and silk threads that lie in my lap; ■whereas, 
1 distinctly behold his figure, and I inevitably recall the moment when 1 
lest saw it; just after I hud rendered him what he deemed an essential 
service, and he, holding my band, and looking down on my face, surveyed 
me with eyes that revealed a heart full and eager to overflow; in whose 
emotions I bad e part. How near hiul I approached him at that moment! 
What bad occurred suice, calculated to change bin and my relative positions! 
Yet now, ho-w distant, how far estrangini we were! So far estranged, that 
I did not expect him to couje and apeak to mo. I ilid not •wonder, when, 
without looking at me, he took a seat at the other side of the room, and 
began conversing with some of the lodica. 

Ko sooner did I st.'o that his attention was riveted on them, and that 
I might gaze ■without being observofl, than my eyes were drawn in- 
voluntarily to Lis face; I could not keep their lids under control: they would 
rl.c, and the inds would hj: on liini, I looktni, and had an acute pjleaaure 
m a jet poignant pleasure; pure gold, t.’ith a steely 



■poitit o£ agony: a. ploastiro like what, the thirst-perishing man might feel 
■who Itnows the well to which he has crept is poisoned, yet stoops and drinis 
divine dranghta nevertheless. 

Most.trne is it that “beauty is in the eye of the gazer.” My master’s 
eolourlcas, olive face, square, massive bro'w, broad and jetty eyebrows, 
deep eyes, strong features, firm, grim mouth — ali energy, decision, will — 
wore not beautiful, according to rale; but they -were more than beautiful 
tome; they were full of an interest, and influence that quit© mastered mo — 
that took my feelings from ray O'^vn power and fettered them in his. 

Coffee is liandcd. The Indies, since the gentlemen entered, have become 
lively as larks; conversation •waxes brisk and merry. Colonel Dent and 
Mr. Eshton argue on politics; their wives listen. The two proud dowagera, 
I^y Lynn and Lady Ingram, confabiilato together. Sir George — ^whom, 
by the by, I have forgotten to describe — a very big, and very fresh-looking 
country gentleman, stands before their sofa, coffee-cup in hand, and 
occasionally puts in a word. Mr. Frederick Lynn has taken a seat Ijeside 
Mary Ingram and is showing her the engra-ving of a splendid volume: she 
looks, smilea now and then, but apparently says little. The tall and 
phlegmatic Lord Ingram leans with folded arms on the chair-back of the 
little, and lively Amy Eshton; she glances up ot him, and chatters like a 
wren; she likes him bettor than she do^ Mr. Eochester. Henry Lynn has 
taken possession of an ottoman at the feet of Louisa: Adfele shares it •with 
him: ho is trying to talk French with her, and Louisa laughs at his blundora. 

Miss Lrgram, who had now seated heraelf with proud grace at the piano, 
spreading out her sno’wy robes in queenly amplitude, commenced a 
brilliant prelude; talking meantime. She appeared to be on her high-horse 
to-night; both her words and her air seemed intended to excite not only the 
admiration, but the amazement of her auditors: she was evidently bent 
on striking them as something veiy dashing and daring indeed. 

“Now is ray time to slip away," thought I: but the tones that then 
Bevored the air aiTOstod mo, Mrs. Fairfax bad said Mr. Eochester possessed 
a fine voice: ho did — a mellow, powerful bass, into which he thrsiv bis 
own feeling, his own force; finding a way through the ear to the heart, 
end there waking mmsation strangely. I waited till the last deep and full 
vibration had expired— -tilk the tide of talk, checked an instant, had re- 
sumod its flo^w; I then quitted my sheltered comer and made my exit by 
the side-door, wiiich was fortunately near. Thence a narrow passage M 
into the hall: in crossing it, I perceived my sandal was loose; I stopped to 
tie it, kneeling down for that purpose on the mat at the foot of the staircase. 
I hoard the dining-room door unclose; a gentleman came out; rising hastily, 
I stood face to face ■with him: it waa Mr. Eochester. 
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“How do you do?” ho oskod. 

• ■ “I »m very well, sir.” 

“Why did you not come and Bi)eak to mo in the room!” 

I thought I might hare retorted the question on him who put it; but 
I would not take that freedom. I answered — 

“I did not wish to disturb you, as you seemed engaged, sir.” 

‘What have yon been doing daring my absence!” 

‘IHothing particular; teaching AdMe as nsual.” 

“And getting a good deal paler than you were — aa I saw at first' sight. 
What is the matter?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“Did you take any cold that night yon half drowned me?” 

“Not the least." 

“Retnm to the drawing-room: you are deeerting too early.” 

“I am tired, sir." 

Ho looked at mo for a minute. 

“And a little depreesed,” he said. ‘What abont? Tell me.” 

“Nothing — nothing, sir. I am not depressed.” 

“But I affirm that you are; so much depressed that a few more words 
would bring tears to your eyes — indeed, they ore there now, shining and 
swimming; and a bead has slipped from the lash and fallen on the flag. 
If I had time, and was not in mortal dread of some prating prig of a servant 
passing, I would know what all this means. Well, to-night I excuse you; 
but understand that so long as my visitors stay, I expect you to appear in 
the drawing-room every evening; it is my wish; don’t neglect it. Now go, 

and send Sophie lor AdNo, Good-night, my " He stopped, bit hla 

Up, and abruptly left me. 


CIUPTEE 17 

Mesev Days were these at Thomfield Hall; and busy days too. how 
diSereut from the first three months of stillness, monotony, and solitude 
I had passed beneath its roof! 

The kitchen, the butler’s pantry, the servants’ ball, the entrance hall. 
Were equally alive; and the saloons were only left void and Still when the 
b,ue Siv end ^icyoa sunshine of the gem^ spring weather called their 
«^apa.,:n3 cut into the grounds. Even when that wpnth(*r was broVren, and 
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oonHnuons rain set in for some days, no damp eeemcd cast over onjbymenti 
Indoor amusoraente only became more lively and varied, in oonBequonoe 
of the stop put to outdoor gaiety. 

Meantime, T?hilo I thought only of my master and Mies Ingram — bb’b' 
only them, heard only their discourse, and considered only their move- 
ments of importance — ^the rest of the party wore occupied with their own 
separate interests and pleasuros. The Ladies Lynn and Ingram continued 
to consort in solemn conferences, where they nodded their two tnrbans at 
each other, and held up their four hands in confronting gesture of surprise, 
of mystery, or horror, according to the theme on which their gossip ran, 
like a pair of magnified puppets. Mild Mrs, Dent talked with good-natured 
Mrs. EshtonI and the two sometimes bratowed a courteous word or smile 
on mo. Sir George Lynn, Colonel Dent, and Mr. Eshton discussed politics, 
or county affairs, or justice business. Lord Ingram flirted with Amy 
Eshton; Louisa played and sang to and with one of the M^rs. Lynn; 
and Mary Ingram listened languidly to the gallant speeches of the other. 
Sometimes all, ns with one consent, suspended their byplay to observe 
and listen to the principal actors; for, after all, Mr, Rochester and — booauBe 
closely connected with him — ^Miss Ingram wore the life and soul of the 
party. If he was absent from the room an honr, a perceptible dullness 
65«mod to steal over the spirits of his guests; his re-entranco was sure to 
give a fresh impnlso to the vivacity of conversation. 

The want of his animating influence appeared to be peculiarly felt one 
day that ho had boon summoned to Millcote on business, and was not likely 
to retnm till late. The afternoon was wet: a walk the party had proposed 
to take to see a gipsy camp, lately pitched on a common beyond Hay, was 
consequently deferred. Some of the gentlemen were gone to the stables: the 
younger ones, together with the younger ladies, were playing billiards in 
the hilliord-room. The Dowagers Ingram and Lynn sought solace in a 
quiet game at cards. Blanche Ingram, after having repelled, by supor- 
oilioua taciturnity, some efforts of Mrs. Dent and Mrs, Eshton to draw her 
into conversation, had first murmured over some sentimental tunes and 
airs on the piano, and then, having fetched a novel from the library, had 
flung herself in haughty listloasnees on a sofa, and prepared to beguile, 
by the speh of fiction, the tedious hours of absence. The room and the 
house were silent: only now and then the merriment of the billiard-player® 
was heard from above. 

It was verging on dusk, and the clock had already given warning of the 
hour to dress for dinner, when little Adblo, who knelt by me in the drawing- 
room windoTf-eeat, suddenly exclaimed — 

“VoiR Monsieur Rochester, qui revientl” 
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I turned, and Miss Ingram darted forward from her sofa: the others, too, 
looked np from their several occupations; for at the same time a emnehing 
of wheels, and a splashing tramp of horse-hoofs became audible on the 
wet gravel. A post-chaise was approaching. 

“What can possess him to come home in. that style?” said Miss Ingram. 
“He rode Mesronr {the black horse), did he not, when he went out? and 
Pilot was with him — what has he done with the aium&ls?” 

As she said this, she approached her tall person and ample garments so 
near the window, that I was obliged to bend back almost to the breaking 
of my spine; in her eagerness she did not observe me at first, but when she 
did, she curled her lip and moved to another casement. The post-chaise 
stopped; the driver rang the door-bell, and a gentleman alighted, attired 
in traveUing garb; but it was not Mr, Bochcotor; it was a tail, fashionable- 
looking man, a stranger. 

“How provoking 1” exclaimed Miss Ingram: “yon tiresome monkey 1” 
(apostrophising Add;le) “who perched yon up in the window to give false 
Intelligence?” and she cast on me an angry glance, as if I were in fault. 

Some parleying was audible in the haU, and soon the newcomer entered- 
Ho bowed to Lady Ingram, as deeming her the eldest present. 

“It appears I come at an inopportune time, madam,” said he, “when 
my friend, Mr. Rochester, is from home; but I arrive from e very 
long jonmoy, and I think I may presume so far on old and intimate acquain- 
tance as to install myself here till he returns.” 

Hia manner was polite; his accent, in speaking, struck mo as being 
somewhat unusual — not preciaely foreign, but still not altogether English; 
his ego might be about Mr. Rocheater’s — between thirty and forty; his 
complexion was singularly sallow; otherwise he was a fine-looking moo, 
at first sight especially. 

The sound of the dreesing-bell dispwrscd the party. It was not till after 
dinner that 1 saw him again: he then seemed quite at his ease. But I liked 
his physiognomy even less tiian before: it struck mo os being at thn same 
time unsettled and inanimate. His eye wandered, and had no meaning in 
its wandering; this gave him an odd look, such as I never remembered to 
have Been, F or a handsome end not an unamiable-looking man, he repelled 
me exceedingly. 

He bad ep^oken of Mr. Bcchceter as an old friend. A curiona friendship 
theirs must have been; a pwinted illustration, indeed, of the old adage that 
extrsmes meet,” 

Tvo or three of the gentlemen sat near him, and I caught at times scraps 
c conveniation acrcea the room, and I presently gathered that the 
n, r «. ._t;r v ciia-d Mr, Mason; then I jeamed that be vrm hut just arrived 
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in Etjgltind, find that ho oatoe from eomo hot country ; which was the 
reason, doubtlosiE, his face wae eo ealiow, and that ho sat so near the hearth, 
and wore a.snrtont in the house. Presently the words Jamaica, Kingston, 
Spanish Town, indicated the West Indies as his residence; and it was with 
no little 6uq)riB6 1 gathered, ore long, that he had there first seen and hecomo 
acquainted with Mr. Rochester. 

I was pondering th«o things, when an incident, and a somewhat an* 
exq«5ctcd one, broke the thread of my mtisings. Mr, Mason, shivering as 
come one chanced to open the door, asked for more coal to be put on the 
fire, which had burnt out ita flame, though its mass of cinder still shone 
hot and rod. The footman who brought the coal, in going out, stopped 
near Mr. Eshton’a chair, and said something to him in a low voice, of 
which I heard only the words “old woman” — “quite troublesome,” 

“Tell her she shall be put in the fitooks if she does not take herself off," 
replied the magistrate. 

“No — stop!” interrupted Colonel Dent. “Don’t send her away, Eshton; 
we might turn the thing to account; better oonaalt the ladies." And, 
speaking aloud, he continued — “Ladies, you talked of going to Hay 
Common to visit the gipsy camp; Sam, hero, says that one of the old 
Mother Bunches is in the servants’ hall at this moment, and insists upon 
being bronghi in before ‘the quality,’ to tell them their fortunes. Would 
you like to see her?” 

“Surely, colonel," cried Lady Ingram, “you would not encourage such 
a low impostorT Dismiss her, by all means, at once!” 

“But I cannot perausde her to go away, my lady," said the footman; 
“nor can any of the aervantfi; Mrs. Fairfax is with her just now, entreat- 
ing her to be gone; l)ut she has taken a chair in the chimney comer, 
and says nothing shall stir her from it till she gets leave to oomo in 
hero," 

“What does she want?” asked Mrs. Eshton. 

“ ‘To toll the gentry their fortunes,’ she says, ma’am; and she sweara she 
must and "will do it.” 

“I cannot posvsibly countenance any such inconsistent proceeding,” 
chimed in the Dowager Ingram. 

“Indeed, mama, but you can—and will,” pronounced the haughty 
voice of Blanche, as she turned round on the piano-stool; where till now she 
had sat eilout, apparently examining sundry sheets of music, “I have a 
cariosity to hear my fortune told; therefore, Sam, order the beldame for- 
ward.” 

The footman still lingered. “She looks such a rough one,” said he, 

“Go!” ejaculated Zkliss Ingram, and the man went. .-.;.;.; , 
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Excitement instantly seized the Trhole partyi o mnning fire of railloiy 
and jcets was proceeding when Sam returned. 

“She won’t come now,” said he. “She says it’s not her mission to appear 
before the ‘vulgar herd’ (them’s her words). I must show her into a room 
by herself, and then those who wish to consult her must go to her one by 
one.” 

“You see now, my queenly Blanche,” began I.ady Ingram, “she 

encroaches. Be advised, my angel girl — and ” 

“Show her into the library, of course,” cut in the “angel girl.” “It is 
not my mission to listen to her before the vulgar herd either; I mean to 
have her all to myself. Is there a fire in the library?” 

“Yes, ma’am — but she looks such a tinkler.” 

“Cease that chatter, blockhead! and do my bidding.” 

Again Sam vanished; and mystery, animation, expectation rose to full 
flow once more. 

“She’s ready now,” said the footman, as he reappeared. “She wishes to 
know who will bo her first visitor.” 

“I think I had better just look in upon her before any of the ladies go,” 
oaid Colonel Dent. 

“Tell her, Sam, a gentleman is coming.” 

Sam went and returned. 

“She says, sir, that she’ll have no gentleman; they need not trouble 
themselves to come near her; nor,” he added, with difficulty suppressing 
a titter, “any ladies either, except the young and single.” 

“By jove, she has taste 1” exclaimed Henry Lynn. 

Miss Ingram rose solemnly: “I go first,” she said, in a tone which might 
have befitted the leader of a forlorn hope, mounting a breach in the van of 
his men, 

“Oh, my beet! oh, my dearest! pause — refioot!” was her mama’s cry: 
but she swept past her in stately silence, passed through the door which 
Colonel Dent held open, and we heard her enter the library. 

A comparative silence ensued. Lady Ingram thought It “lo caa” to wring 
her hands: which she did accordingly. Miss Mary declared she felt, for her 
part, she never dared venture. Amy end Lonisa Eshton tittered under 
their breath, and looked a little frightened. 

The minutes passt^d very slowly; fifteen were counted before the library 
door again opened. Miaa Ingram returned to ns through the arch. 

Would she laugh? Would she take It as a joke? All eyes met her with 
a glance of eager cnrioeity, and she met all eyes with one of rebuff and 
coliaess: she looked neither flurried nor merry; she walked stiffly to her 
Beat, Gjid took it in silence. 
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“Woll, Blanohof ’ said Lord Ingrara. 

“What did eho eay, sistor?” &^kod Maiy, 

“What did yoo think? Mow do you leel? Is aho a real fortoiie-tGlIor?** 
demandod the Missea Eshton. 

“Now, now, good people,’* returned BBsa Ingram, “don’t pn^ upon tae. 
Really yoar organa of vronder and orodiility arc easily excited: you aosm, 
by the importance you all — my good mama included — ^asoxibe to thia 
matter, absolutely to believe we have a gennino witch in the houso, who 
Is in oloBc aUiance with the old gentleman. I have booh a gipsy vagabond; 
eho bsa practised in hackneyed fashion the floieno© of palmistty and told 
me what Baoh people naually telL My whim is gratified; and now I think 
Blr. Eshton will do woU to put the hag in the Btocke to-morrow morning, 

ho threatened.” 

Sli.?3 Ingram took a book, leant back in her chair, and bo declined farther 
oonverpation. I watched her for nearly half an hour: during all that time 
she never turned a page, and hot face grew momently darker, mors 
dissatisfied, and more sourly expressive of disappointment. She had 
obviously not hoard anything to her advantage: and it seemed to mo, from 
her prolonged fit of gloom and tacitnmity, that she herself, notwithstanding 
her professed indifierence, attached undue importance to whatever revel- 
ations had been made her. 

Sleantime, Mary Ingram, Amy and Louisa Eshton, declared they dared 
not go alone; and yet they all wished to go. A negotiation was oponod 
through the modiura of the ambassador, Sam; and after much pacing to and 
fro, till, I tbink, the said Sam’s calves must have ached with the exoroise, 
permission wna at last, with groat difficulty, extorted from the rigorous 
sibyl, for the three to wait upon her in a body. 

Their visit was uot so still as Miss Ingram’s bad been: we heard hysterical 
giggling and little shrieks proceeding from the library; and at the end of 
about twenty minutes they burst the door open, and came mniung aorow 
the hall, as if they were half-scared out of their wits. 

“I am sure she is eomothing not rightl” they cried, one and all. “She 
told us snob things! She knows all about us!” and they sank breathless 
into the various scats the gentlemen hastened to bring them. 

Freesed for further explanations, they declared she had told them of 
things they bad aaid and done when they were mere children; described 
books and omaraenta they hod in their boudoirs at home: keejraokMi that 
different relations bad presented to them. They affirmed that she had even 
divined their thoughts, and had whispered in the ear of each the name of 
the pciBon she liked best in the world, and informed them of what they 
most wished for. 
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In the midst of tho tnmnlt, and while my eyes and ears were fully 
engaged in tho scene before me, I heard a “hem” close at my elbow; I 
turned, and saw Sam. 

“If you please, miss, the gipsy declares that there is another young single 
lady in tho room who has not been to her yet, and she swears she will not 
go till she has seen all. I thought it must be you: there is no one else for it. 
What shall I tell her?” 

“Oh, I will go by all means,” I answered; and I was glad of the un- 
cxi)eoted opportunity to gratify my much-excited curiosity. I slipped out 
of the room, unobserved by any eye — for the company were gathered in 
one mass about the trembling trio just returned — and I closed the door 
quietly behind mo. 

“If yon like, miss,” said Sam, “I’ll wait in the hall for you; if she frightens 
you, just call and I’ll come in.” 

“No, Sam, return to the kitchen; I am not in the least afraid.” Nor was 
T; but I was a good deal interested and excited. 
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The UBBaey looked tranquil enough as I entered it, end the sibyl — if 
sibyl she were — was seated snugly enough in an easy-chair at the chimney 
comer. She had on a red clonk and a black bonnet: or rather, a broad- 
brimmed gipsy hat, tied down with a striped handkerchief under the ohin. 
An extinguished candle stood on the table; she was bending over the fire, 
and seemed reading in a little black book, like a Prayer Book, by the light 
of the blaze; she muttered the words to herself, as moat old women do, 
while she read; she did not desist immediately on my entrance: it appeared 
she wished to finish a paragraph. 

1 stood on tho rug and warmed my hands, which were rather cold with 
sitting at a distance from the drawing-room fire. I felt now as composed 
»9 ever I did in my life: there was nothing indeed in the gipsy’s appearance 
to trouble one’s cairn. She shut her book and slowly looked np; her hat- 
brim partially shaded her face, yet I could see, as she raised it, that it 
was a strange one. It looked all brown and black: elf-locks bristled ont 

jm L^eaeath a white band which passed under her chin, and came half 
o.er ,er cheeics, or rather jaws; her eye confronted me at once, with a bold 
sxd direct gaze. 
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“Well, und you ■v^ant yonr fortune told?” she Raid, in a voice cs dooided 
sg her glance, as harsh m her features. 

“I don’t care about it, mother; yon may please yourself: but I ought 
to warn you, I have ho faith.” 

“It’s like your impudence to say so; I expected it of you: I hoard it In 
your step as you crossed tho threshold. Why don’t you tremble?” 

‘Tm not cold.” 

‘Why don’t you turn pale?” 

*‘I am not sick.” 

‘Why don’t von consult my art?” 

‘Tm‘ not silly.” 

“You are cold; you are sick; you are silly.” 

‘‘Prove it,” I rejoined. 

‘‘I vrill in a few words. You are cold, because you are alone: no contact 
strikes the fire from you that is in you. You aro sick, because tho best of 
feelings, the highest and the sweetest given to man, keeps far away from 
you. Yon are silly, because suffer as you may, you will not beckon it tu 
approach, nor will you stir one step to meet it where it waits you.” 

‘‘You might say all that to ahnost any one who, you knew, lived as a 
solitary dependant in a great house.” 

“I might Bay It to almost any one; but would it be true of almost any one?” 

“In ray oiroamstences.” 

“Yee; just eo, in your ciroumstancee: but find me another precisely 
placed as you are.” 

“It would be easy to find yon thousands.” 

“You could scarcely find me one. If you know it, you are peculiarly 
situated: very near happiness; yes, within reach of it. Tho materials are 
all prepared; there only wants a movement to combine them. Chance 
laid them somewhat apart; lot them bo once approached and bliss results.” 

‘T don’t understiind enigmas. I never could guess a riddle in my life.” 

“I wonder with what feelings you came to me to-night,” she said, when 
ahe had examined mo a while. “I wonder what thoughts were busy in 
your heart during all the hours you sit in yonder room with the fine people 
flitting before you like shapes in a magio-lantom: just os little Bympathotio 
commimion passing between you and them as if they were really mere 
ehadowB of human forms, and not tho actual substance.” 

‘T feel tired often, sleepy sometimes, but seldom sad.” 

“Then you have some secret hope to buoy you up and please you with 
tho whispers of the future?” 

. "Not 1 . Tho utmost I hope is, to save enough money out of my earnings 
to set tip a school some day in a little hou.s3 rented by myself.” 
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“A moan nutriment for the spirit to exist on: and sitting in that vrindorr- 

leat (you see I know your habits) ” 

‘Tou have learned them from the servants.” 

“Ah! you think yourself sharp. Well, perhaps I have; to speak truth, I 

have an acquaintance with one of them, Mrs. Pool e ” 

I started to my feet when I heard the name. 

“You have — ^have you?” thought I; “there is diablerie in the business 
after all, thenl” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” continued the strange being; “she’s a safe^hand is 
Mrs. Poole: close and quiet; any one might repose confidence in her. But, 
as I was saying: sitting in that window-seat, do you think of nothing but 
your future school? Have you no present interest in any of the company 
who occupy the sofas and chairs before yon? Is there not one face you study? 
one figmu whose movements you follow with at least curiosity?” 

“I like to observe all the faces, and all the figures.” 

“But do you never single one from the rest — or it may bo two?” 

“I do frequently; when the gestures or looks of a pair seem telling a tale: 
It amuses mo to watch them.” 

“What tale do you like best to heart” 

“Oh, I have not much choice! They generally run on the same theme — 
oourtahlp; and promise to end in the same catastrophe — marriage.” 

“And do you like that monotonous theme?” 

"Positively, I don’t care about it: it is nothing to me.” 

“Nothing to you? When a lady, young and full of life and health, 
charming, with beauty, and endowed with the gifts of rank and fortune, 

cits and smiles in the eyes of a gentleman you ” 

“I what?” 

“You know — and perhaps think well of.” 

“I don’t know the gentlemen here. I have scarcely interchanged a 
syllable with one of them; and as to thinking well of them, I consider some 
respectable, and stately, and middle-aged; and others young, dashing, 
handsome, and lively: but certainly they are all at liberty to bo the reci- 
pients of whose smiles they please, without my feeling disposed to consider 
the transaction of any moment to me.” 

“You don’t know the gentlemen here? You have not exchanged a syllable 
with one of them? Will you say that of the master of the house I” 

“He is not at home.” 

“A profound remark! A most ingenious quibble 1 He went to IGUcote 
this morning, and will bo back here to-night or to-morrow: does that 
circumstance exclude him from the list of your acquaintance — blot him, 
M it Were, out of existence?” 
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"Nor but I can scarcolj see r/hat Mr. Boohostor hca to do trith the theme 
you bad introduced.” 

"1 wM talldng of ladiea amiUng in the oyea of gentlemen; and of late ec ■ 
many Binilca have been shod into Mr. Eoobeatcr’s eyes that they overflot? 
libo tT *'0 cups filled above the brim: have you never remarked that?” 

‘’Mr. Rochester hae a right to enjoy the society of his gucete.” 

“No quration about his right; but have you never observed that, of all 
the tales told hero about matrimony, Mr, Rochester has been favoured 
with the most lively end the most continuous?” 

I said nothing. 

“You have seen love; have you not? — and, looking forward, you have 
ei^n him married, and behold his bride happy!” 

“Humph] Not exactly. Your witch’s akall is rather at fault sometimes.” 

“What the devil have you seen then!” 

“Never minds I came here to inquire, not to conf^s. Is it known that 
Mr, Rochester is to be married?” 

“Yes; and to the boautifnl hDsa Ingram.” 

“Shortly!” 

“Appearances would warrant that conclusion; and, no doubt {tbongh, 
with an audacity that wants chastising out of you, you seem to question 
it), they will bo a superlatively happy pair. Ho must love such a handsome, 
noble, witty, accomplished lady; and probably she loves him, or if not his 
person, at least his purse. I know she considers the Rochester estate 
eligible to the last degree; though (God pardon mol) I told her something 
on that point about an hour ago which made her look wondrous graves 
the comers of her mouth fell half an inch. I would advise her blackavizod 
suitor to look out; if another comes, with a longer or clearer rent-roll — 
he’s dished ” 

“But, mother, I did not come to hear Mr. Rochester’s fortune: I came 
to hoar my own; and yon have told mo nothing of it.” 

“Your fortune is yet doubtful: when I examined your face, one trait 
contradicted another. Chance has meted you a measure of happiness: 
that I know. I know it before I came here this evening. She has laid it 
carefully on one side for you. I saw her do it. It depends on youreoli to 
etrolch out your hand, and take it up: but whether you will do so is the 
problem I study. Kneel again on the rug.” 

“Don’t keep me long; the fire scorches me,” 

I knelt. She did not stoop towards me, but only gazed, loaning back in 
her chair. She began muttering: 

‘The flame flickers in the eye; the eye shines like dew; it looks soft and 
full of feeling; it smiles at my jargon: it is Busccptiblo; impression follows 
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“A mean nntriment for the apirit to exist on: and Bitting in that Vrindorr- 

Bsat (yon see I kno'W yonr habits) " 

"Yon have learned them from the servants.” 

“Ah! yon think yonraolf sharp. Well, perhaps I have: to speak truth, I 
have an acquaintance with one of them, Mra. Poole—” 

I started to my feet when I heard the name. 

“You have — have youl” thought I; “there is diablerie in the bnsineas 
after all, thenl” 

“Don’t he alarmed,” continued the strange being; “she’s a safe hand is 
Mrs. Poole; close and quiet; any one might repose confidence in her. But, 
as I was saying; sitting in that window-seat, do yon think of nothing but 
your future sohooll Have you no present interest in any of the company 
who occupy the sofas and chairs before you? Is there notonefaceyoustudy? 
one figure whose movements you follow with at least cnriosityl” 

“I like to observe all the faces, and all the figures.” 

“But do you never single one from the rest — or it may bo two?” 

"I do frequently; when the gestures or looks of a pair seem telling a tale; 
It amuses me to watch them.” 

“What tale do you like best to hear?” 

“Oh, I have not much choice 1 They generally run on the same theme — 
oourtahip; and promise to end in the same catastrophe — ^marriage.” 

“And do you like that monotonous theme?” 

“Positively, I don’t care about it; it is nothing to me.” 

“Nothing to you? When a lady, young and fall of life and health, 
charming, uith beauty, and endowed with the gifts of rank and fortune, 

tits and smiloa in the eyes of a gentleman you 

“I what?” 

“You know — and perhaps think well of.” 

“I don’t know the gentlemen here. I have scarcely interchanged a 
fyllable with one of them; and as to thinking well of them, I consider some 
respectable, and stately, and middle-aged; and others young, dashing, 
handsome, and lively; but certainly they are all at liberty to be the reci- 
pients of whose smiles they please, without my feeling disposed to consider 
the transaction of any moment to me.” 

“You don’t know the gentlemen hero? You have not exchanged a syllable 
with one of them? Will you say that of the master of the house I” 

“He is not at home.” 

“A profound remark! A most ingenious quibble! He wont to ilillcote 
this morning, and will bo back hero to-night or to-morrow: dotss that 
circumstance exclude him from the list of your acquaintance — blot him, 
as it Were, out of existence?” 
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“No; but I taia scarcoly boo trhat Mr. Roohestor hsa to do with the theme 
you bad introdaced.” 

“I was talking of Jadit^ smiling in the eyes of gentlemen; and of late so 
many smiles have been shed into Mr. Rochester’s ey^ that they overflow 
like two oops filled above the brim; have yon never remarked that?” 

“Mr. Rochester has a right to enjoy the society of his guests.” 

“No question about his right: but have you never observed that, of all 
the tales told here about matrimony, Mr. Rochester has been favoured 
with the most lively and the most continuous?” 

I said nothing. 

“You have seen love; have you not? — and, looking forward, you have 
seen him married, and beheld Ws bride happy?” 

“Humph! Not exactly. Your witch’s skill is rather at fault sometimes.” 

“What the devil have you seen then?” 

“Never mind: I came hero to inquire, not to confess. Is it known that 
Mr. Rochester is to be married?” 

"Yes; and to the beautiful Miss Ingram.” 

“Shortly?” 

“Appenranoes would warrant that conclusion; and, no doubt (though, 
with an audacity that wants chastising out of you, you seem to question 
it), they will bo a superlatively happy pair. He must love such a handsome, 
noble, witty, accomplished lady; and probably she loves him, or if not his 
person, at least bis puise. I know sbe considers the Rochester estate 
eligible to the lost degree; though (God pardon meJ) I told her something 
on that point about an hour ago which made her look wondrous grave; 
the comers of her mouth fell half an inch. I would advise her blackavizod 
suitor to look out: if another comes, with a longer or clearer rent-roll — 
he’s dished 

“But, mother, I did not come to hear Mr. Rochester’s fortune: I came 
to hoar my own; and you have told me nothing of it.” • 

“Your fortune is yet doubtful: when I examined your face, one trait 
contradicted another. Chance has meted you a measure of happiness: 
that I know. I know it before I came hero this evening. She has laid it 
carefally on one side for yon. I saw her do it. It depends on yourself to 
etroteh out your hand, and take it up: but whether you will do so is the 
problem I study. Kneel again on the rug,” 

“Don’t keep me long; the fire scorches me.” 

I knelt. She did not stoop towards me, but only gazed, leaning back in 
her chair. She began muttering: 

“The flame flickers in the eye; the eye shines like dew; it looks soft and 
full of feeling; it smiles at my jargon: it is susceptible; impression follows 
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impression throngli its clear sphere; Trhore it ceases to smile, it is sad; 
on nnconsciona lassitude weighs on the lid; that signifies melancholy 
resulting from loneliness. 

“As to the mouth, it delights at times in laughter; it is disposed to 
impart all that the brain conceives; though I dare say it would be silent 
on much the heart experiences. 

“I see no enemy to a fortunate issue but in the brow; and that brow 
professes to say — ‘I can live alone, if self-respect and circumstance require 
mo so to do.’ Tho forehead declares, ‘Reason sits firm and holds the reins, 
and she will not let the feelings burst away and hurry her to wild chasms. 
The passions may rage furiously, like true heathens, as they are; and the 
desiree may imagine all sorts of vain things: but judgment shall still 
have the last word in every argument, and the casting vote in every de- 
cision.’ 

“Well said, forehead; your declaration shall be respected. I have formed 
my plans — right plana I deem them — and in them I have attended to tho 
claims of conscience, tho counsels of reason. I know how soon youth would 
fade and bloom perish, if, in the cup of bliss ofiered, but one dreg of shame, 
or one flavour of remorse were detected; and I do not want sacrifice, 
sorrow, dissolution — such is not my taste. I wish to foster, not to blight 
— to earn gratitude, not to wring teats of blood — no, nor of brine; my 

harvest must bo in smiles, in endearments, in sweet That will do. 

I think I rave in a kind of exquisite delirium. I should wish now to protract 
this moment ad infinihim; but I dare not. So far I have governed myself 
thoroughly. I have acted as I inwardly swore I would act; but further 
might try me beyond my strength. Rise, Miss Eyre: leave me; ‘the play 
is played out.’ ’’ 

Where was II Did 1 wake or sleep? Had I been dreaming? Did I 
dream still? The old woman’s voice had changed; her accent, her gesture, 
and all, were familiar to me as my own face in a glass — as the speech of 
my own tongue. I got up, but did not go. I looked; I stirred tho tire, and 
looked again: but she drevr her bonnet and her bandage closer about her 
face, and again beckoned me to depart. The flame illuminated her hand 
stretched out: roused now, and on the alert for discoveries, I at once 
noticed that hand. It was no more the withered limb of eld than my own; 
it was a rounded, supple member, with smooth fingers, symmetrically 
turned; a broad ring flashed on the little finger, and stooping forward, I 
looked at it, and saw a gem 1 had seen a hundred times before. Again I 
looke<i at the face; which was no longer turned from me — on the contrary, 
the bonnet waa doffed, the bandage displaced, the head odvanewL 

“Well, Jane, do you know me?” esktd the familiar voice. 
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“Only i-ako off tlio red doak, Btr, aad then- 

“But the string iB in a knot — help itie.” 

“Break it, sir,” 

“There, then — ‘Off, ye lendings 1’ ” And Mr. Rochester stepped out oi 
his disguise. 

“Now, sir, what a strange idea !” 

“But well carried out, eh? Don’t yon think bo?” 

“With the ladies you must have managed well.” 

“But not wth you?” 

“You did not act the character of a gipsy with me,” 

“What character did I act? My own?” 

“No; some unaccountable one. In short I believe you have been trying 
to draw mo out^ — or in; you have been talking nonsense to mdke me talk 
nonsonse. It is scarcely fair, sir.” 

“Do you forgive mo, Jane?” 

“I cannot toll till I have thought it all over. If, on reflection, I find 
I have fallen into no groat absurdity, I shall try to forgive you; but it was 
not right.” 

“Ob, you have been very correct — very careful, very sensible.” 

I reflected, and thought, on the whole, I hod. It was a comfort; hut, 
indeed, I had been on my guard almost from the beginning of the interview. 
Something of masquerade I suspected. I knew gipsies and fortune-tellers 
did not express thomselves as this seeming old woman had expressed herself; 
besides, I had noted her feigned voice, her anxiety to conceal her feature. 
But my mind had been running on Grace Poole — ^that living enigma, that 
mystery of mysteries, as I considered her. I had never thought of Mr. 
Rochester. 

“Well,” said he, “what are you musing about? What does that grave 
smile signify?” 

“Wonder and self-congratulation, sir. I have your permission to retire 
now, r suppose?” 

“No; stay a moment; and tell me what the people in the drawing-room 
yonder are doing,” 

“Discussing the gipsy, I dare say.” 

“Sit down I — ^Lot me hear what they said about me.” 

“I had better not stay long, sir; it must be near eleven o’clock. — OhI ■, 
are you av.'are, Mr. Rochester, that a stranger has arrived here since you 
left this morning?” 

“A stranger! — ^no; who can it be! I expected no one; is he gone?” 

* No; ho said he had known you long, and that he could take the liberty 
of installing himBclf here till you returned.” , , 
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“niey don’t looli grave end myetcrions, as t! they had heard Bomothing 
strange?” 

”^ot at r.Ih they are fall of jests and gaiety.” 

“And Meson?” 

“He was langhing too.” 

“If aU those people came in a body and spat at mo, what vronld yon do, 
Jane?” 

“Tnin thorn out of tho room, sir, if I could.” 

He half-smiled. “But if I were to go to them, end they only looked at 
me coldly, and whlepored eneeringly amongst oaoh other, and then dropped 
oil and left mo one by one, wbat then! Would yon go with them?” 

“I rather think not, eirj 1 abonld have more pleasure in staying with yon.” 

“To comfort me?” 

“Yes, sir, to comfort you, as well an I could.” 

“And if they laid yon imder a ban for adhering to me!” 

“I probably Bhoold know nothing about their ban; and if I did, I should 
care nothing about it.” 

“Then yon could dare censure for my sake?” 

“I could dare it for tho sake of any friend who deserved my adherence; 
ns you, I am euro, do.” 

“Go back now into tho room; etep quietly up to Mason, and whisper 
in his ear that Mx. Kochester is come and wishes to use him: show him in 
hero, and then leave mo.” 

“Yes, sir,” 

I did iiis behcet. Tho company all stared at me os I passed straight among 
' them, I Bought Mr. Mason, delivered the measago, and preceded him from 
the room: I ushered him into the library, and then I wont upstairs. 

At a late hour, after I had been in bed some time, I heard the visitors 
rejmir to their chambers; I distinguished Mr, Rochester’s voice, and heard 
hiin eay, “This way. Mason; this is your room.” 

Ho spoke cheerfully: the gay tones set my heart at ease. I was soon 
asleep. 


CHAPTEB 19 

I HAD forgotten to draw my ourtoin, which I usually did, and also to lot 
down my window-blind. The consequence was, that when tho moon, 
which was full and bright (for tho night was fine), came in her course to 
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Aftt spnco in the eky opposite my casement, and looked in at me through 
the unveiled panes, her glorious gaze roused me. A-wafcening in the dead 
of night, 1 opened my eyes on her disc — silver-white end crystal clear. It 
was beautiful, but too solemn: I half rose, and stretched my arm to draw 
the curtain. 

Good God I Whet a oryl 

The night — its siloneo — its rest, was rent in twain by a savage, a sharp, 
a shrilly sound that ran from end to end of Thomfiold Hall. 

My pulse stopped: my heart stood still; my stretched arm was paralysed. 
The cry died, and was not renewed. Indeed, whatever being uttered that 
fearful shriek could not soon repeat it; not the wildest-winged condor on 
the Andes could, twice in succession, send out such a yell from the cloud 
shrouding his eyrie. The thing delivering such utterance must rest ere it 
could repeat the effort. 

It came out of the third story; for it passed overhead. And overhead — 
yes, in the room just above my chamber-ceiling — I now heard a struggle: a 
deadly one it seemed from the noise; and a half-smothered voice shouted — 

“Help! help! help!” three times rapidly. 

“Will no one come?” it cried; and then, while the staggering and stamping 
went on wildly, I distinguished through plank and plaster; — 

“Rochester 1 Rochester! for God’s sake, come!” 

A chamber-door opened: some one ran, or rushed, along the gallery. 
Another step stamped on the flooring above end something fell: and there 
was silence. 

I had put on some clothes, though horror shook all my limbs; I issued 
from my apartment. The sleepers were all aroused; ejaculations, terrified 
murmurs sounded in every room; door after door unclosed; one looked out 
and another looked out; the gallery filled. 

“Tl’here the devil is Rochester?” cried Colonel Dent. ‘T cannot find Mm 
in his bed.” 

"Here! here!” was shouted in return. “Bo composed edl of you: I’m 
coming.” 

And the door at the eud of the gallery opened, and Mr. Rochester 
advanced with a candle: he had just descended from the upper story. 
One of the Iwdiee ran to Mm directly; she seized Ms arm: it was Miss Ingram. 

“What awful event has taken place?” said she. “Speak! let ns know 
the worst at once!” 

“All’s right! — all’s right!” he cried. “It’s a mere rehearsal of ‘Much Ado 
aboat Nothing.’ I.adie6, keep off, or I shall wax dangerous.” 

And dangerous he looked: his black eyes darted sparks. Calming himself 
by an effort, he added — 
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“x\ enrn'ant hae Iind the nighimare; that Ib all. Sbo’e an exolteblot 
uorvouB person: sho construed licr dream into an apparition, or somothing 
of that sort, no doubt; and has taken a fit with fright. Now, then, I mnEt 
ECO yon all back into your rooms; for, till the houeo is Bettled, she cannot bo 
looked after. Gentlemen, have the goodness to sot the ladies the example. 
Miss Ingram, I am sure you will not fail in evincing superiority to idle 
terrors. Amy and Louisa, return to yonr neote like a pair of doves, as you 
are. Mosdames” (to the dowagers) “you will take cold to a dead certainty, 
if you stay in this dull gallery any longer.” 

And BO, by dint of alternate coaxing and commanding, ho contrived to 
got them all once more enclosed in their separate dormitories. I did not 
wait to bo ordered back to mine, but retreated unnoticed, os unnoticed 
I had loft it. 

Not, however, to go to bed: on the contrary, I began and dressed myself 
carefully. The sounds I had heard after the scream, and the words that 
hod been uttered, hod probably been heard only by mo; for they had 
proceeded from the room above mine: but they assured me that it was not 
e eervant’e dream which had thus etruck horror through the house; and 
that the explanation Mr. Rochester had given was merely an invention 
framed to pacify his guests, I dressed, then, to be ready for omorgoncics. 
When dressed, I eat a long time by the window, looldng out over the 
silent grounds and silvered fields, and waiting for I laiow not what. It 
seemed to mo that some event must follow the strange cry, struggle, 
and call. 

No; stillness returned: each murmur and movement cessed gradually, 
and in about an hour Tbomfield Hall was again as bushed as a desert. 
It seemed that sleep ond night had resumed their empire. Meantime the 
moon declined: she was about to sot. Not liking to sit in the cold and 
darkness, I thought I would lie down on my bed, dressed ns I was. I loft 
the window, and moved with little noise across the carpet; aa I stooped 
to take off ray shoes, a cautious hand tapped low at the door. 

' “Am I wanted?” I asked, 

“Are you up?” asked the voice I expected to hear, namely, my master’s, 

“Yes, sir." 

“And dressed?” 

“Yes.” 

*‘Come out, then, quietly.” 

I obeyed. Mr. Rochceter stood in the gallery, holding a light. 

“I want yon,” be said; “come this way; take yonr time, and make no 
noise.” 

My clippers were thin: I could w’alk the matted floor as softly as a cat. 
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Ho glided np the gallery and ap tho stairs, and stopped in the dark, low 
corridor of the fatcfnl third story: I had followed and stood at his side. 
He held a key in his hand: approaching one of the small, black doors, he 
pat it in the lock; he pansed, and addressed me again, 

“Just give me your hand,” he said: “it will not do to risk a fainting 
fit.” 

1 

I put my fingers into his. “Warm and steady,” was his remark; he 
turned the key and opened the door. 

I saw a room I remembered to have seen before, the day Mrs. Fairfax 
showed me over the house: it was hung with tapestry; but the tapestry 
was now looped up in one part, and there was a door apparent, which had 
then been concealed. This door was open; a light shone out of the room 
within; I heard thence a snarling, snatching sound, almost like a dog 
quarrelling. Mr. Rochester, putting down his candle, said to me, “Wait 
a minute,” and ho wont forward to the inner apartment. A shout of laughter 
greeted his entrance; noisy at first, and terminating in Grace Poole’s own 
goblin hal hal She then was there. He made some sort of arrangement 
without speaking, though I heard a low voice address him; he came out 
and closed the door behind him. 

“Here, Janel” he said; and I walked round to the other side of the large 
bed, which with its drawn curtains concealed a considerable portion of 
the chamber. An easy-chair was near the bed-head; a man sat in it, dressed 
with the exception of his coat; he was still; his head leant back; his eyes were 
closed. Mr. Rochester held the candle over him; I recognised in his pale and 
seemingly lifeless face — the stranger. Mason: I saw, too, that his linen on 
one side, and one arm, was almost soaked in blood. 

“Hold the candle,” said Mr. Rooheeter, and I took it; he fetched a basin 
of water from the washatand; “Hold that,” said he. I obeyed. He took 
the sponge, dipped it in, and moistened the corpao-like face; he asked for 
my smelling bottle, and applied it to the nostrils. Mr. Mason shortly 
nnclosed his eyee; ho groaned. Mr. Rocbccter opened the shirt of the 
wounded man, whose arm and shoulder were bandaged: he sponged away 
blood, trickling fast down. 

“Is there immediate danger?” murmured Mr. Mason. 

“Pooh! No — a mere scratch. Don’t be so overcome, man; bear npl 
FlI fetch a surgeon for yon now, myself: you’ll be able to be removed by 
morning, I ho^w. Jane,” ho continued. 

“Sir?” 

“I shall have to leave you in this room with this gentleman, for an hour, 
or perhaps two hours: you will sponge the blood as I do when it returns: 
If he feels faint, you vnil put the glass of water on that stand to his lips. 
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*nd year fiolts to his nose. You ■will not epeak to him on any pretext — 
and — Richard, it will bo at the peril of your life if yon speak to her: ojjen 
your lip3— agitato yourself — and I’ll not answer for tho oonssqucncee,” 

Again the poor man groaned; bo looked as if he dared not move; fear, 
either of death or something else, appeared almost to paralyse him- Mr. 
Eochester put tho now bloody sponge into my hand, and I proceeded to 
uso it RB bo had done. 

Ho watched me a second, then saying, “Remember! — no conversation,” 
ho left tho room. I experienced a strange feeUng as the key grated in the 
lock, and the sound of his retreating step ceased to be heard. 

Here, then, was I in the third story, fastened into one of its mystic cells; 
night aronnd me; a pale and bloody spoctsele under my eyes and hands; 
a murderess hardly separated from me by a single door; yes — that was 
appalling — the rest I could bear; bnt I shuddered at tho thought of Grace 
Poole bursting out upon me. 

I must keep to my post, however. I must watch this ghastly countenance 
• — these blue, still lips forbidden to unclose — these eyes now shut, now 
opening, now wandering through the room, now fixing on mo, end ever 
glazed with the dnllnees of horror. I must dip my hand again and again 
In the basin of blood and water, and wijje away tho trickling gore. 

Amidst all this, I had to listen as well as watch; to listen for the move- 
ments of the wild beast or fiend in yonder side-den. But since Mr. Rochester’s 
visit it seemed spellbound; all the night I heard but three sounds at three 
long intervals — a sharp creak, a momentary renewal of the snarling, caruns 
noise, and a deep human groan. 

And this man I bent over — this commonplace, qmet stranger — ^how had 
ho become involved in the web of horrorT and why had the fury flown at 
himt What made him seek this quarter of the house at an untimely season, 
when ho should have been asleep in bed? I had heard Mr. Rochester assign 
him an apartment below — what brought him bore! And why, now, was 
ho BO tame under tho violence of treachery done him? Why did he so 
quietly submit to the concealment Mr. Rochester enforced? Why did 
Mr. Rochester enforoo this concealment? His guest had been outraged, 
his own life on a former occasion had been hideously plotted against; 
and both attempts ho smothered in secrecy and sank in ohUvion! 

“When will he come? When will ha come?" I cried inwatxily as the 
night lingered and lingered — as my bleeding patient drooped, moaned, 
Biokened; and neither day nor aid arrived. I had, again and again, held 
tho water to Mason’s white lips; again and again offered him tho stimulating 
Ealte: my efforts seemed ineffectual: either bodily or mental suffering, or 
loss of blood, or all throe combined, were fast prostrating his strength. He 
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moanod bo, and looked eo "weak, wild, and lost, I feared ho was dying; 
and I might not even epenk to him. 

The candle, wasted at last, went out; as it expired, I perceived streaks 
of grey light edging the window curtains: dawn was then approaching. 
Presently I hoard Pilot bark far below, out of his distant kennel in the 
courtyard: hope revived. Nor was it unwarranted: in five minutes more 
the grating key, the yielding look, warned me my watch was relieved. It 
could not have lasted more than two hours: many a week has seemed 
shorter. 

Mr. Rochester entered, and with him the surgeon he had been to fetch. 

“Now, Carter, bo on the alert,” he said to this last; “I pve you but 
half an hour for dressing the wound, fastening the bandages, getting the 
patient downstairs and alL” 

“But is he fit to move, sir?” 

“No doubt of it; it is nothing serious: he is nervous, his spirits must be 
kept up. Come, set to work.” 

Mr. Rochester drew back the thick curtain, drew up the holland blind, 
let in all the daylight ho could; and I was surprised and cheered to see how 
far dawn was advanced: what rosy streaks wore beginning to brighten the 
east. Then ho approached Mason, whom the surgeon was already handling. 

“Now, my good follow, how are you?” he asked. 

“She’s done for me, I fear,” was the faint reply, 

“Not a whit! — courage! This day fortnight you’ll hardly be a pin the 
worse of it: you’ve lost a little blood; that’s all— Carter, assure him there’s 
no danger.” 

“I can do that conscientiously,” said Carter, who had now undone the 
■ bandages; “only I wish I could have got here sooner: ho would not have 
bled eo much — but how is this? The flesh on the shoulder is torn as well 
as cut. This wound was not done with a knife: there have been teeth here !” 

“She bit me,” he murmured. “She worriori me like a tigress, when 
Rochester got the knife from her.” 

“You should not have yielded; yon should have grappled with her at 
once,” said Mr. Rochester. 

“But under such circumstances, what could one do?” returned Mason. 
“Oh, it was frightful!” he added, shuddering. “And I did not expect it: 
she looked so quiet at first.” 

“I warned you,” was his friend’s answer; “I said — be on your guard 
when you go near her. Besides, you might have waited till to-morrow, 
and had me with you; it was mere folly to attempt the interview to-night, 
and alone.” 

“I thought I could have done some good.” 
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“You thought,! you thought! Yes, it makes mo impatient to hoar you! 
but, however, yon have Buffered, and nro likely to suffer enough for not 
taking my advice; bo I’ll say no more. Cnrtor—himyl—hnrryl Tho sun 
will poon rise, end I must have him off.” 

“Directly, sir; the ehoulcler is just bandaged. I must look to this other 
wound in the arm: she has had her tooth hero too, I think” 

“She sucked tho blood: ahe said she’d drain my heart,” said Mason. 

I paw hir. Roohostor shudder: a eingnlarly marked expression of disgust, 
horror, hatred, warped hia countenance almost to distortion: but ho only 
paid — 

“Como, be silent, Richard, and never mind her gibhoriah; don’t repeat it.” 

“I wish I could forgot it,” was tho answer. 

“You will when you are out of the country: when yon get back to S})ani.sh 
Town, yon may tbinli of her as dead and buried — or rather, you ne^ not 
think of her at all.” 

“Impossible to forgot this night!” 

“It is not impossible: have some energy, man. You thought you were 
as dead m a herring two hours since, and you are all alive and taUring now. 
There I — Carter has done with yon, or nearly oo; I’ll make you decent in 
Q trice.” 

Ho was dressed now; ho still looked palo, hut ho was no longer gory and 
eulikxl. Mr. Rochostsr then took hia arm — 

“How I am sure you can got on your foot,” ho said; “try.” 

The patieut rose. 

“Carter, take him under the ot her ehoulder. Be of good cheer, Richard; 
ctop out — that’s it!” 

“I do feel bettor,” remarked Mr. Mason. 

“I am sure you do. Now, Jane, trip on before us away to the back- 
Btarrs; unbolt the side-passage door, and tell the driver of tho post-chaise 
you will seo in tho yard — or just outaido, for I told him not to drive his 
rattling wheels over tho pavement — to be ready; wo are coming: and, Jane, 
if any one ia about, come to the foot of tho stairs and hem.” 

It was by this time hnll-past five, and the sun was on the point of rising; 
but I found tho kitchen still dark and silent. Tho sido-paBsago door was 
fastened; I opened it with as little noise as possible: all the yard was 
quiet; but the gates stood wide o^n, and there was a post-chaise, with 
horses ready harnessed, and driver seated on tho box, stationed outside. 
I approached him, and said tho gentlemen were coming; he nodded; then 
I looked carefully round and listened. The stillness of the early morning 
Elmnborod everywhere. 

The gentlemen now appeared. Mason, supported by Mr. Rochester and 
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the mrgeon, seemed to 'sralk with tolerable case: they assisted him into the 
obaise; Carter followed- 

“Take care of him,” said Mr. Rochester to the latter, “and keep him at 
your house till he is quite well: I shall ride over in a day or two to see how 
ho gets on. Richard, how is it with youT” 

“The fresh air revives me, Fairfax.” 

“Leave the window open on this side. Carter; there is no wind — good- 
bye, Dick.” 

“Fairfax 

"Well, what is it!” 

“Let her be taken care of: let her be treated as tenderly as may be; lot 
her ” Ho stopped and burst into tears. 

‘T do my beet; and have done it, and will do It,” was the answer: he she? 
np the chaise door, and the vehicle drove away. 

“Yet would to God there was an end of all thisl” added Mr. Rochester, 
58 he closed and barred the heavy yard-gates. 

This done, ho moved with slow step and abstracted air towards a door 
in the wall bordering the orchard. 1, supposing he had done with me, 
prepared to return to the house; again, however, I heard him call “Jane!” 
He had opened the portal and stood at it, waiting for me. 

“Come where there is some freshnees, for a few momenta,” he said; 
“that house is a mere dungeon; don’t yon feel it so!” 

“It seems to mo a splendid mansion, sir.” 

“The glamour of inexperience is over your eyee,” he answered; “and yon 
see it through a charmed medium. Now here" (he pointed to the leafy 
enclosure we had entered) “all is real, sweet and pure.” 

He strayed down a walk edged with box, with apple-trees, pear-trees, 
and oherry-treoa on one side, and a border on the other full of all sorts of 
old-fashioned flowers, stocks, sweet-williams, primroses, pansies, mingled 
with southernwood, sweet-briar, and various fragrant herbs, 

“You have passed a strange night, Jane.” 

“Yee, sir.” 

"And it has made you look pale — ^were you afraid when I left you alone 
with Mason!” 

“I was afraid of some one coming out of the inner room.” 

“But I had fastened the door — I had the key in my pocket 1 I should 
ha%-e been a careless shepherd if I had left a lamb — my pet lamb— so near 
a wolfs den, unguarded; you were safe.” 

“Will Grace Poole live here still, sir!” 

“Oh, yeel don’t trouble your bead about her — put the thing out of your 
thoughts,” 
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*‘Yot it socims to mo your life is bardly fiocura ■wMIo she staj^.” 

-“Never fear — I vriU take care of myBelf.” 

“Is the danger yon apprehended last night gone by now, eir!” 

“I cannot vouch for that till Mason 1b out of England: nor oven then. 
To live, for me, Jane, is to stand on a orator-crust which may crack and 
opue firo any day,” 

“But Mr. Meson Bcems a man easily led. Your influenco, sir, Is evidently 
potent with him: ho will never sot you at defiance or wilfully Injure you,” 

“Oh, no I Mason will not defy mo; nor, knowing it, will ho hurt mo — 
but, unintentionally, ho might in a moment, l)y one carelnsa word, deprive 
me. if not of life, yet for ever of happiness. Well, you too may injure me: 
yet I dare not show you where I am vulnerable, lest, faithful and friendly 
os you are, yon Bhould transfix mo at once.” 

“H you have no more to fear from Mr. Mason than you have from me, 
sir, yon am very safe.” 

“God grant it may bo so! Hero, Jane, is an arbour; sit do'sni.” 

The arbour was an arch in the wall, lined with ivy; it contained a rustic 
coat, Mr. Rooheater took it, leaving room, however, for me: but I stood 
before Iiim. 

“Sit,” ho said; “the bench is long enough for two. You don’t hesitate 
to take a place at my side, do you? Is that wrong, Jane?” 

I answered him by assuming it: to refuse would, I felt, have been unwise. 

“Now, my little friend, while the eun drinks the dew I’ll put a case to 
you, which yon must endeavour to suppose your own: but first, look at me, 
and tell me you are at ease, and not fearing that I err in detaining you, or 
that you err in staying.” 

“No, sir: I am content.” 

“Well then, Jane, call to aid your fancy: — suppose yon were no longer 
a girl well reared and disciplined, but a wild boy indulged from childhood 
upwards; imagine yourself in a remote foreign land; conceive that you there 
commit a capital error, no matter of what nature or from ^rhat motives, 
but one whose oonsequenccs must follow you through life and taint all 
your existence. Mind, I don’t say a crime; 1 am not speaking of shedding 
of blood or any other gtiilty act, which might make the perpetrator ame- 
nable to the law: my word is error. The reanlts of what you have done 
become in time to you utterly insupportnble; you take measures to obtain 
relief: unusual measures, but neither unlawful nor culpable. StiD you are 
miserable; for the hope has quitted you on the very confines of life; you 
wander here end there, seeking rest in oxilo: happiness in pleasure — I 
mean in heartless, sensual pleasure — such as dulls intellect and blights 
feeling. Heart-weary and soul -withered, you come homo after years of 
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the mirgeon, seemed to wik with tolerable ease: they assisted him into the 
chaise; Carter followed- 

“Take care of him,” said Mr. Bocheeter to the latter, “and keep him at 
your house till ho is quite well; I shall ride over in a day or two to see how 
he gets on. Richard, how is it with yon?” 

“Tho fresh air revives me, Fairfax-” 

“loave the \mdow open on this side, Carter; there is no wind — good- 
bye, Dick-” 

“Fairfax 

“Well, what Is it?” 

“Let her bo taken care of: let her bo treated as tenderly as may be; lot 
her ” He stopped and burst into tears. 

“I do my best; and have done it, and will do it,” was the answer: he shut 
np the chaise door, and the vehicle drove away. 

“Yet would to God there was an end of all thisl” added Mr. EocheeteT, 
as he closed and barred the heavy yard-gates. 

This done, bo moved with slow step and abstracted air towards a door 
in the wall bordering the orchard. I, supposing he had done with me, 
prepared to return to tho house; again, however, I heard him call “Jane!” 
Ho had opened tho portal and stood at it, waiting for me. 

“Come where there is some freshness, for a few moments,” he said; 
“that house is a more dungeon: don’t you feel it so?” 

“It seems to mo a splendid mansion, sir,” 

“The glamour of inexperience is over your eyes,” he answered; “and yon 
see it through a charmed medium. Now here” (he pointed to the leafy 
enclosure we had entered) “all is real, sweet and pure.” 

He strayed down a walk edged with box, with apple-trees, pear-trees, 
and cheny-tre<» on one side, and a border on the other full of all sorts of 
old-fashioned flowers, steoks, sweet-williams, primroses, pansies, mingled 
with southernwood, sweet-briar, and various fragrant herbs. 

“Yon have passed a strange night, Jane.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

"And it has made you look pale — were you afraid when I left you alone 
with Mason?” 

“I was afraid of some one coming out of tho inner room.” 

“But I had fastened the door — I hod the key in my pocket! I should 
have been a careless shepherd if I had left a lamb — my pet lamb— -so near 
a wolTs den, unguarded: you were safe.” 

“WiU Grace Poole live here still, sir?” 

“Oh, yes! don’t trouble your head about her — put the thing ont of your 
thoughts.” 
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■“yet it Beams' to me yonr life is hardly secnre while she Btays,” 

“Never fear — I will take care of myself.’' 

“Is the danger yoa apprehended last night gone by now, eir?” 

"I cannot vouch for that till Mason Is out of England: nor even then. 
To live, for mo, Jane, is to stand on a crator-orost which may crack and 
spue fire any day,” 

“But Sir. Maaon Beema a man easily led. Yonr influence, sir, is evidently 
potent with him; he will never sot you at defiance or wilfully injure you.” 

“Oh, no! Mason will not defy mo; nor, knowing it, will ho hurt me — 
but, unintentionally, he might in a moment, by one careless word, deprive 
mo, if not of life, yet for ever of happiness. Well, you too may injure me: 
yet i dare not show yon where I nm vulnerable, lest, faithful and friendly 
as you are, yon Bhould transfix me at once.” 

“If you have no more to fear from Mx. Mason than you have from me, 
sir, you am very enfo.” 

“God grant it may bo eo! Here, Jane, is an arbour; sit down.” 

The arbour was an aroji in the wall, lined with ivy; it contained a mstio 
Geak Mr. Rochester took it, leaving room, however, for me: but 1 etood 
l)efore him. 

“Sit,” he said; “the bench is long enough for two. Yon don’t hesitate 
to take a place at my side, do you? Is that wrong, Jane?” 

I answered him by assuming it: to refuse would, I felt, have been unwise, 

“Now, my little friend, while the sun drinks the dew I’ll pnt a case to 
you, wliioh yon most endeavour to suppoao your own: but first, look at me, 
and tell me you are at oaao, and not fearing that I err in detaining yon, or 
that you err in staying.” 

“No, sir; I am content.” 

“Well then, Jane, call to aid your fancy: — suppose you were no longer 
a girl well reared and disciplined, but & wild boy indulged from childhood 
upwards; imagine yourself in a remote foreign land; conceive that you tfaoro 
oommit a capital error, no matter of what nature or from what motives, 
but one whose consequences must follow yon through life and taint all 
your existence. Mind, I don’t say a crime; I am not speaking of shedding 
of blood or any other guilty act, which might make the perpetrator ame- 
nable to the law: my word is error. The roaulta of what you have done 
become in time to you utterly Insupportable; you take measures to obtain 
xelief: unusual njeasures, but neither unlawful nor culpable. Still you ere 
miserable; for the hope has quitted yon on the veiy confines of life; yon 
wander hero end there, seeking rest in oadle: happiness in pleasure — I 
moan in hoartiesa, senBoal pleasure — sueh as duUa intelleot and blights 
feeling. Heart-weary and sotd-withered, you come homo after years of 
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voluntary banishment: you make a new acquaintance — how or where no 
matter: you find in this stranger much of the good and bright qualities 
which you have sought for twenty years, and never before encountered; 
and they are all fresh, healthy, without soil and without taint. Such society 
revives, regenerates; you feel better days come back — higher wishes, purer 
feelings; you desire to recommence your life, and to spend what remains 
to you of days in a way more worthy of an immortal being. To attain 
this end, are you justified in overleaping an obstacle of custom — a mere 
conventional impediment which neither your conscience sanctifies nor 
your judgment approves?” 

He paused for an answer: and what was I to say? Oh, for some good 
spirit to suggest a judicious end satisfactory responsol 

Again Mr. Rochester propounded his query — 

’Ta the wandering and sinful, but now rest-seeking and repentant, man 
justified in daring the world’s opinion, in order to attach to him for over 
this gentle, gracious, genial stranger, thereby securing his own peace of 
mind and regeneration of life?” 

“Sir,” I answered, “a wanderer’s repose or a sinner’s reformation should 
never depend on a fellow-creature. Men and women die; philosophers 
falter in wisdom, and Christiana in goodness: if any one you know has 
suffered and erred, lot him look higher than his equals for strength to 
amend and solace to heal.” 

“But the instrument — the instrument! God, who docs the work, ordains 
the instrument. I have myself — I tell it yon without parable — been a 
worldly, dissipated, restless man; and 1 believe I have found the instrument 
for my cure in " 

He paused: the birds went on carolling, the leaves lightly rustling. I 
almost wondered they did not check their songs and wluspora to catch the 
suspended revelation; but they would have had to wait many minutes — 
so long was the silence protracted. At last I looked up at the tardy speaker; 
he was looking eagerly at me. 

“Little friend,” said ho, in quite a changed tone — while his face changed 
too, losing all its softness and gravity, and becoming harsh and sarcastic — 
“you have noticed my tender penchant for Miss Ingram: don’t you tbiifk 
if 1 married her she would regenerate me with a vengeance.” 

He got up instantly, went quite to the other end of the walk, and when 
he came back be was humming a tnne. 

“Jane, Jane,” said he, stopping before me, “you are quite pale with 
your Vigils: don’t you curse me for disturbing your rest?” 

“Curse you? No, sir.” 

“Shake bauds iu confirmation of the word. Wliat cold fingers 1 They 
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wciB yv&rmcr last night whei: I touched them at the door of the mysteriooH 
chamber. Jane, -when -vyill you watch with me again?” 

“Whenever I can be.use^l, eir.” 

“For iiistance, the night before I am married I am sure I shall not ha 
nbio to sleep. Will you promise to sit up with me to bear me company? 
To you I can talk of my lovely one; for now you have seen her and know 
her." , 

“Yes, sir.” 

“She’s a rare one, is she not, Jane?” 

“Yee, sir.” 

“A strapper — a real strapper, Jane: big, brown, and bnxom; with hair 
Just such as the ladies of Carthago must have had. Bless me! there’s Dent 
end Lynn in the stables! Go in by the shrubbery, through that wicket.” 

As I went, in one way, ho wont another, and I heard him in the yard, 
saying cheerfully— 

“Mason got the start of you all this morning; he waa gone before sunrise! 
I rose at four to see him oil.” 


OHAFTEB 20 

I WAS summoned downstairs by a message that some one wanted me in 
Mrs. Fairfax’s room. On repairing thither, I found a man waiting for mo, 
having the appearance of a gentleman’s servant: he was dressed in deep 
mourning, and the hat he held in his hand was surroxmded with a craps 
baud. 

“I dare say you hardly remember me, miss,” he said, rising as I entered; 
“but my name is Leaven; I lived coachman with Mrs. Keed when yon 
were at Gateshead, eight or nine years since, and I live there still.” 

“Oh Kobert! how do you do? I remember you very well; you used to 
give mo e ride sometimes on Miss Georgiana’s bay pony. And how is Bessie? 
You are married to Bessie!” 

“Yes, tuisa: my wife is very hearty, thank you; she brought me another 
little one about two months sinoa — we have three now — and both mother 
and child are thriving.” 

“And are the family well at the house, Robert!” 

“I am sorry I can’t give you better news of them, miss; they ere badly 

Ot nrosont — in rrAaf. f.wnlilo 
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“I hope no one ia dead,” I said, gianoing at his black dross. Ho too looked 
down at the crape round his hat and replied — 

“Mr. John died yesterday ■was a ■week, at hia chambers in London.” 

“Mr. John?” 

“Yea.” 

“And how docs hia mother bear it?” 

“Why, you aoe, Msa Eyre, it is not a common mishap; his life has been 
very wild: these lost three years he gave himself up to strange ways, and 
hia death was shocking.” 

“I heard from Bessie he was not doing well.” 

“Doing welll He could not do worse: he ruined his health and his estate 
amongst the worst men and the worst women- He got into debt and into 
jail; his mother helped him out twice, but as soon as he was free he returned 
to his old companions and habits. His head was not strong: the knayes ho 
lived amongst fooled him beyond an 3 rthing I ever heard. He came down 
to Gateshead about three weeks ago and wanted missis to give up all 
to him. Missis refused: her means have long been much reduced by his 
extravagance; so ho went back again, and the next news was that he was 
dead. How he died, God knows! — they say he killed himself.” 

I was silent: the tidings were frightful. Robert Leaven resumed — 

"Missis bad been out of health herself for some time; she had got very 
stout, but was not strong with it; and the loss of money and fear of poverty 
were quite breaking her do'wn. The information about Mr. John’s death 
and the manner of it came too suddenly: it brought on a stroke. She was 
three days without speaking; but lost Tuesday she seemed rather better; 
ehe appeared as if she wanted to say something, and kept making signs 
to my wife and mumbling. It was only yesterday morning however, that 
Bessie understood she was pronouncing your name; and at last she made out 
the words, ‘Bring Jane — fetch Jane Eyre: I want to speak to her.’ Bessie 
ia not sure whether she is in her right mind, or means anything by the 
words; but she told Mias Reed and Miss Georgians, and advised them to 
send for you. The young ladies put it off at first; but their mother grew 
so restlees, and said, ‘Jane, Jane,’ so many times, that at last they con- 
sented. I left Gateehead yesterday; and if yon can get ready, miss, I 
should like to take you back with me early to-morrow morning.” 

“Yes, Robert, I shall be ready: it seems to me that I ought to go.” 

“I think so too, miss. Bessie said she was sure you would not refusal 
but 1 suppose you will have to ask leave before yon can get off?” 

“Yea; and I will do it now;” and having directed him to the servants’ 
ball, and recommended him to the care of John’s wife, and the attentions 
of John himself, 1 went in search of Mr. Rocheeter, 
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Mr. Ik>che.ator mcxiitated. “When do yon triah to gof”, 

“Early to-morrow morning, sir.” 

“Well, you must have eomo money; you can’t travel without money, 
and I dare eay you have not much: I have given yon no salary yet. How 
much have you in the world, Jane!” he asked, smiling. 

I drew out my purse; a meagre thing it was. “Five shillings, sir.” He 
took the purse, poured the hoard into his palm, and chuckled over it as 
if its scantiness amused him. Soon he produced his pocket-book: “Here,” 
said he, ofEering me a note; it was fifty pounds, and he owed me but fifteen. 
I told him I had no change. 

“I don’t want change; yon know that. Take your wages.” 

“Mr. Rochester, I may os well mention another matter of business to 
you while I have the opportunity.” 

“Matter of business? I’m curious to hear it.” 

“Yon have as good os informed me, sir, that you are going shortly to be 
married?” 

“Yes; what then?” 

“In that case, sir, AdMe ought to go to school: I am sure yon will perceive 
the necessity of it.” 

“To get her out of my bride’s way, who might otherwise walk over her 
rather too emphatically? There’s sense in the suggestion; not a doubt of it. 
Ad61e, as you say, must go to school; and you, of coarse, must march, 
straight to — the devil?” 

“I hope not, sir; but I must seek another situation somewhere.” 

“In course!” he exclaimed, with a twang of voice and a distortion of 
features equally fantastic and ludicrous. He looked at me some minutes. 

“And old Madam Reed, or the Misses, her daughters, will be solicited by 
you to seek a place, 1 suppose?” 

“No, sir; I am not on such terms with my relatives as would justify 
me in asking favours of them — but I shall advertise.” 

“You shall walk up the pyramids of Egypt I” he growled. ‘Tromise me 
one thing.” 

“I’ll promise you anything, sir, that I think I am likely to perform.” 

“Not to advertise: and to trust this quest of a situation to mo. I’ll find 
yon one in time.” 

“I shail be glad so to do, sir, if you, in your turn, will promise that I 
and Ad61e shall be both safe out of the house before your bride enters 
it.” 

“Very well! very well! I’ll pledge my word on it. You go to-morrow, 
then?” 

“Yerf. sir; early.” 



“Tiita yco and I imsst bid good-bye for & little T>mle!” 

• “I pappose so, ‘ , 

'*And hoTT, do people perform that ceremony of parting, Jsnei i^scr: 

mrr, I’m not quite op to U.” 

‘■'Ibey Bay, FarowelL** , , ■ ■ . 

*'Very likely; bat it is blank and cool— ‘S'aims-ell.’ ” 

**Hc^ long is he going to stand with his back against that doorl” I 
OBked myself; “I * 7 ant to commence my paoyng.” The dinner-bell rang, 
ami suddenly a'sray he bolted, rritboat another syllabie: I saw him no more 
during the day, and vras ofi before he had risen in the morning. 

i rei>ched the lodge at Gateshead about five o’clock in the afternoon of 
the first of May; I stepped In there before going up to the halL It vrzs 
very clean and neat: the ornamental xrindowE were hung ■trith little white 
cnrtains; the floor was spotless; the grate and fire-irons were burnished 
bright, and the fire burnt clear, Bessie sat on the hearth, nursing hex Isat- 
born, and Robert and his sister played quietly in a comer. 

“Bi(^s you I — knew you would cornel” esolaimed Mrs. Leaven as I 
entered. 

“Yee, Bassio,” said I, after I had kissed her; “and I trust I am not too 
late. How is Mrs. Reed? — ^Alivo still, I hope.” 

“Yes, she is alive; and more sensible end collected than she was. The 
doctor Bays she may linger a weok or two yet; but he hardly thinks she will 
finally recover." 

"Has she mentioned me lately?” 

"Sho was talldng of you only this morning, and wishing you would come; 
but she is sleeping now, or W'as ten minutes ago, when I was up at the house. 
She generally lies in a kind of lethargy all the afleraoon and wakes up 
about six or seven. Will you rest yourself here an hour, miss, and then 
1 will go up 'with you?” 

Robert hero entered, and Bessie laid her sleeping child in 'the cradle and 
■wkurt to welcome him: afterwards she insisted on my taking off my boimet 
end baring some tea; for she said I looked pale and tired. I was glad to 
accept her hospitality; and I submitted to be relieved of my travelling 
gnrb Just as passively as I used to let her undress me when a child. 

dho wanted to know if I ■was happy at Thomfield Hall, and ■what sort 
of a person the mistress was; and when I told her there was only a master, 
whrlber he was a nice gentleman, and if I liked him, I told her he was 
rather an ugly man, but quite a gentleman; and that he treated me kindly, 
and I wag content. Then I went on to describe to her the gay company 
that had lately been staying at the house; and to these details Bessie listened 
with interest; they wore prcokoiy of the kind she relished. 
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In enoh conversation on hour was soon gone; Bessie restored to mo mj 
bonnet, etc,, and, accompanied by her, I quitted the lodge for the hall. 

“Yon shall go into the breakfast-room first,” said Bessie, as she preceded 
me through the hall; “the young ladies vrill he there.” 

In another moment I was within that apartment. There was every article 
of furniture looking just as it did on the very morning I was first introduced 
to Mr. Brocklehurat: the mg ho had stood upon still covered the hearth. 

Two young ladies appeared before me; one very tail, almost as tall as 
Miss Injpaam — ^very thin, too, with a sallow face and severe mien. There 
was something ascetic in her look which was augmented by the eitremo 
plainness of a straight-skirted, black stuff dress, a starched linen collar, 
hair combed away from the temples, and the nun-like ornament of a string 
of ebony beads and a crucifix. This I felt sure was Eliza, though I could 
trace little resemblance to her former self in that elongated and colourless 
visage. 

The other was certainly Georgjana: bnt not the Georgians I remembered 
— ^tho slim and fairy-like girl of eleven. This was a fuU-blovm, very plump 
damsel, fair as waxwork, with handsome and regular features, langnishing 
bine eyes, and ringleted yellow hair. The hue of her dreaa was black too; 
but its fashion was so difierent from her sister’s — so much more flowing 
and becoming — It looked as stylish as the other’s looked puritanical. 

In each of the sisters there was one trait of the mother — and only one; 
the thin and pallid elder daughter had her parent’s Cairngorm eye: the 
blooming and luxuriant younger girl hod her contour of jaw end chin — 
perhaps a little softened, but still imparting an indescribable hardness to 
the countenance, otherwise so voluptuous and buxom. 

Both ladies, as I advanced, rose to welcome me, and both addressed me 
by the name of “Miss Eyre.” 

“How is Mrs. Reed?” I asked soon, looking calmly at Georgians, who 
thought fit to bridle at the direct address, as if it were an unexiiected 
liberty. 

“Mra. Reed? Ah! mama, you mean; she is extremely poorly: I doubt 
if you can see her to-night.” 

“If,” said I, “you would just stop upstairs and tell her I am come, I 
chould be much obliged to you.” 

Georgiana almost started, and she opened her blue eyes wild and wide. 
“I know she had a particular wish to see me,” I added, “and I would not 
defer attending to her desire longer than is absolutely necessary.” 

“Mama dislikes being disturbed in an evening,” remarked Eliza. I soon 
rose, quietly took oS my bonnet and gloves, uninvited, and said I would 
just step out to Bessie — who W'ss, 1 diirtMi say, in the kitchen — and ask 
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iicr to asoortam vrhotbor bira. Rood was disposed to receive mo or not 
to-niglifc. 

I met Bessie on tbo landing, 

“Missis is awake,” said eho; "I have told her yon are here: come and let 
«3 SCO if she will know yon,” 

I did not need to bo guided to tho welMmown room, to which I had 
ao often Ixsan sammoned for chastiHoment or reprimand in former days. 
I hastened before Bessie; I softly opened tho door; a shaded light stood on 
the table, for it. was now getting dark, I approached tho bed; I oj)ened tho 
curtains and leant over tho high-piled pillows. 

Tho well-known face was there: stem, relentless as over — there woa that 
peculiar eye which nothing could melt, and tho somewhat raised, imporfons, 
despotic eyebrow. How often had it lowered on mo menace and hate! 
and how tho recollection of childhood’s terror and sorrows revived aa I 
traced its harsh lino now I And yet I stooped down and kissed her: she 
looktHi at mo. 

“Is this Jane EyroT” sho said. 

“Yes, Atmt Reed. How are you, dear aunt?” 

1 had once vowed that I would never call her aunt again; I thought it 
no sin to forget and break that vow now. My fingers bad fastened on her 
hand, which lay outside tho sheet; had she pressed mine kindly, I should 
at that moment have experienced tnio pleasure. But unimpressionable 
natuies are not bo Boon softened, nor are natural antipathies bo readily 
ers-dJeatod, Mrs. Reed took her hand away, and, turning her face rather 
irom mo, she remarked that the night was warm. Again she regarded mo 
fio icily, I felt at once that her opinion of me — her feeling towards mo — 
was unchanged and unchangeable. 

I felt pain, and then I felt ire; and then I felt o determination to snhdno 
her — to bo her mistress in spite both of her nature and her will. My tears 
had ripott. Just as in childhood; I ordered them back to their source. I 
brought a chair to tho bod-head; I sat down and leaned over tho pillow. 

“You Bent for mo,” I said, “and I am horo; and it is my intention to 
stay till I see how yon get on.” 

“Oh, of coarse! You have seen my daughters f” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you may tell them I wish you to Btay till I can talk Bomo things 
over with yon I have on my mind; to-night it is too late and I have a 
difficulty in recalling them. But there was somothing I ■wished to say — 
let mo SCO ” 

The wandering look and changed utterance told what ■wreck had taken 
place in her once vigorous frame. Taming rt^tlossly, she drew the 
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bedclothea round hor; my olbow, resting on a comer of the quilt, fixed it 
down: she was at once irritated. 

“Sit upl” said she; “don’t annoy me with holding the clothes fast. 
Are yon Jane Eyre?” 

“I am Jane Eyre.” 

“I am very ill, I know,” she said ero long. “I was trying to turn myself 
a few minutes since, and find I cannot move a limb. It is as well I should 
ease my mind before I die: what we think little of in health, burdens us 
at such an hour ns the present is to me. Is the nurse here? or is there no one 
in the room but you?” 

I assured her we were alone. 

“Well, I have twice done you a wrong which I regret now. One was in 
breaking the promise which I gave my husband to bring you up as my 

own child; the other ” she stopped. “After all, it is of no importance, 

perhaps,” she murmured to herself: “and then I may get better; and to 
humble myself so to her is painful.” 

She made an effort to altar her position, but failed: her face changed; 
she seemed to experience some inward sensation — the precursor, perhaps, 
of the last pang. 

“Well, I must get it over. Eternity is before me: I had better tell her. 
Go to my dressing-case, open it, and take out a letter you will see there.” 

I obeyed her directions. “Read the letter,” she said. 

It was short, and thus conceived — 

Madam, 

Will you have the goodness to send me the address of my niece, Jane 
Eyre, and to tell me how she is. It is my intention to write shortly and desire 
her to come to me at Madeira. Providence has blessed my endeavours to 
secure a competency; and as I am unmarried and childless, J wish to adopt 
her during my life, and bequeath her at my death whatever I may have to leave. 

I am. Madam, etc., etc., 

John Eyre, Madeira. 


It was dated three years back. 

“Why did I never hear of this?” I asked. 

“Because I disliked you too fixedly and thoroughly ever to lend a hand 
In lifting you to prosperity. 1 could not forget your conduct to me, Jane 
— the fury with which you once turned on me; the tone in which 
you declared you abhorred me the worst of anybody in the world; the 
uncbildlike look and voice trith which you affirmed that the very thought 
of me made you sick, and atacrtctl that i Lad treated you with miserable 
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<iriiclty. T could not forget my oym serwitionfi when you tliiis ettirtod np 
tvnd p<!«rcd out the vcuora of your mind: I felt fear as if au animal that 
I had ptmek or pushed had looked up at mo with hutmin eyes end cursed 
me in r» mon’s voice — Bring tno Rome water t Oh, make haste!” 

“.Dear Mrs. Keod,” said I, as I offered her fcho draught aho required^ 
“think no more of all tjiis, lot it pass away from your mind. Forgive me 
for my passionate language; T was a child then; eight, suno years have 
paivsod since that dB 5 ’.” 

She hc(«led nothing of what I raid: but when she had tasted the water 
and drawn hro;tth, aho wont on thus — 

“I tell you I could not forget it; and I took luy rovongo: for you to be 
adopted bj' your uncle, and placed in a state of ea.so end comfort, wag 
what I conld not endure. I wrote to him; I said I was soiry for his dusap- 
pointmeiit, but J.ano Eyio was dead; sho had died of typhus fovet at 
Lowood. Kow act na you please: write and contradict my assertion — 
expose my fahseliocKi ns soon ns you like. You wore horn, I think, to bo 
my torment; my last hour is racked by the recolloclion of a deed which, 
but for you, 1 should newer have been tempted to commit.” 

‘■li you could bo ijcrsuade?! to tliink no more of it, aunt, and to regard 
mo with kiudnes:' .end furgiveness ” 

“You have h very bad disposition,” said she, "and one to this day I feol 
it tmpoasil.do to understand; how for nine years you could ho patient and 
qnic'.scent under any treatment, and in the tenth break out all fire and 
violence, I. can never comprehend.” 

“My disposition is not so bad os you think. I am passionate, but not 
vindictive. Many a time, as n little child, I should have bc?en glad to love 
yon if you would have lot me: and 1 long earnestly to bo reconciled to 
you now: kiss mo, aunt.” 

I approacIuM my cheek to her lips: she would not foucli it. She said 
I oppressed her by leaning over the bed, and demanded water. Aa I laid 
her doivn — for I raised her and aupporled her on my arm while she drank 
— I coveted her ice-cold and clammy baud with mine; the feobio fingers 
ehrank from my tonoh — the glazing eyes shunned ray gaze. 

“Ivovo me, then, or hate me, as you will," I said at last, “you havo ray 
full and free forgiveness; ask now for God’s and be at jH:ace.” 

Poor suffering woman! it was too late for her to make norv the effort 
to change her habitual frame of mind; living, sho had ever hated mo — 
dying, sho must hate mo stil!, 

Tho nurse now entered, ami Bessio followed. I yot lingered half nn hour 
longer, hoping to see somo sign of amity; but sho gave no;io, Sho was fast 
relapsing into otupor; nor did her mind again rally: at twelve o’clock that 
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night she died. I ■was not present to close her eyes: nor were either of hei 
daughters. They come to tell ns the next morning that all was over. 
She was by that time laid out. Eliza and I went to look at her: Georgianaj 
who had burst out into loud weeping, said she dared not go. There was 
stretched Sarah Reed’s once robust end active frame, rigid and still; her 
eye of flint was covered with its cold lid; her brow and strong traits wore 
yet the impress of her inexorable soul. A strange and solemn object was 
that corpse to me. I gazed on it with gloom and pain: nothing soft, nothing 
sweet, nothing pitying, or hopeful, or subduing did it inspire; only a 
grating anguish for htr woes — not tay loss — and a sombre, tearless dismay 
at the fearfulness of death in such a form. 

Eliza surveyed her parent calmly. After a silence of some minutes she 
observed — 

“With her constitution she should have lived to a good old age: her life 
was shortened by trouble.” And then a spasm constricted her mouth for 
an instant; as it passed away she turned and left the room, and so did I. 
Neither of us had dropped a tear. 


OHAITEB 21 

Mb. Rochestee had given me but one week’s leave of absence; yet a 
month elapsed before I quitted Gateshead. I wished to leave immediately 
after the funeral, but Georgiana entreated me to stay till she could get oS 
to London, whither she was now at last invited by her uncle, Mr. Gibson, 
who had come down to direct hia sister’s interment and settle the family 
affairs. 

At last I saw Georgiana oS; but now it was Eliza’s turn to request me 
to stay another week. Her plana required all her time and attention, she 
said; she was about to depart for some unknown bourne; and all day long 
she stayed in her own room, her door bolted within, filling trunks, emptying 
drawers, burning papers, and holding no communication with any one. 
She wished me to look after the house, to see callers, and answer notes of 
condolence. 

One morning, she told me I was at liberty. “And,” she added, “I am 
obliged to you for your valuable services and discreet conduct! There ia 
some diCerence between living with such a one as you and with Georgiana; 
you perform your own part in life, and burden no one. To-morrow,” she 
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continued, “I Eot out (or the Continent. I ebnll take up tny abode in 5 
religions hoaso neat Lisle — a nunnery, you would call it; there I shsll bo 
quiet and unmolested. I shall dovoto myself for a time to the examination 
of the Roman Catholic dogmas, and to a careful study of the workings of 
their syatom; if 1 find it to be, os I half saspect it is, the one best csiculatod 
to ensure the doing of all things decently and in order, I shall embrace the 
tenets of Rome and probably take the veil.” 

1 neither expressed eurprise at this resolution nor attempted to diaiuado 
her from it, “Tho vocation will fit you to a hair,’* I thought: “much good 
may it do you!” 

■^en wo parted she aaid; “Good-byo, cousin Jano Eyre; I wish you well: 
you have some sense.” 

I then returned; ‘‘Icon are not without sense, consin Eliza; but what 
you have, I suppose, in another year will bo walled up alive in a French 
csonvont. However, it ia not my business, and so it suits you — I don’t 
mucij care.” 

‘'You are in tho right,” said ebo; and with these words wo each went 
our eepamto way. As I shall not have occasion to refer either to her or her 
Bister again, I may oa well mention hero, that Georgiana made an 
advantageous match with a wealthy, worn-out man of fasliion; and that 
Eliza actually took tho veil, and is at this day Superior of the convent 
where she passed tho period of her novitiato, and which she endowed 
with her fortune. 

How people feel when they aro returning homo from an absence, long 
or abort, I did not know; I hod never experienced tho sensation. Sfy 
Jotirnoy eoeraed tedious — ^vory tedious: fifty miles one day, a night sjwjnt 
at an inn; fifty miles tho next day. 

I was going back to Tliomfiold; but how long was I to stay there? Not 
iong; of that I was euro, I had heard from Mrs. Fairfax in the interim of 
my absence: tho party at tho hall was dispersed; Sir. Rochester had loft 
ior Ixmdon three weeks ago, but ho was then oxxKicted to return in a 
fortnight, Mrs. Fairfax surmised that he was gone to make arrangemente 
ior his wedding as ho Imd talked of purchasing a now carriage; she said 
the idea of hia marrying Miss Ingram still seemed strange to her; but 
from what every body said, and from what she hod herself soon, she could 
no longer doubt that tho event would shortly take place, “You would Iw 
strangely incredulous if you did doubt it,” was my mental comment 
”1 don’t doubt it,” 

I had not notified to Jlrs. Fairfax tho exact day of my return; for I did 
not wish either car or carriago to meet mo at !MiUcote. I proposed to walk 
tiis distance quietly by myself; and voiy quietly, after leaving my box 
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in tbe ostlor’s c&re, did I slip away from the George Irm, about six o’clock 
of a Juno evening, and take the bid road to Tbomfield: a road which lay 
chiefly through fields, and was now little frequented, 

I felt glad as the road shortened before me: so glad that I stopped once 
to ask myself what that joy meant: and to remind reason that it was not to 
my homo I was going, or to a permanent resting-place, or to a place where 
fond friends looked out for me and waited my arrival. “Mrs. Fairfax will 
smile you a calm welcome, to be sure,” said I; “and little Adfelo will clap 
her hands and jump to see you: but you know very well you are thinking 
of another than they, and that ho is not thinking of you.” 

They are making hay, too, in Thomfiold meadows: or rather, the 
labourers are just quitting their work, and returning home with their rakes 
on their shoulders, now, at the hour I arrive. I have but a field or two to 
traverse, and then I shall cross the road and reach the gates. How full the 
hedges are of roses I But I have no time to gather any; I want to be at the 
house. I passed a tall brier, shooting leafy and flowery branches across 
the path; I see the narrow stile with stone steps; and I see — Mr. Rochester 
sitting there, a book and a pencil in his hand; he is writing. 

Well, he is not a ghost; yet every nerve I have is unstrung: for a moment 
I am beyond my own mastery. What does it meanl 1 did not think I 
should tremble in this way when 1 saw him, or lose my voice or the power 
of motion in his presence. I will go back as soon as I can stir: I need not 
make nn absolute fool of myself. I know another way to the house. It 
does not signify if I know twenty ways; for he has seen me. 

“Hallo 1” ho oriee; and he puts up his book and his pencU. “There you 
arel Come on, if you please.” 

I suppose I do come on; though in what fashion I know not; being scarcely 
cognisant of my movements, and solicitous only to appear calm; and, 
above all, to control the working muscles of my face — which I feel rebel 
insolently against my trill, and struggle to express what I had resolved to 
eonceal. But I have a veil — it is down: I may make shift yet to behave 
with decent comixisure. 

“And this is Jane Eyre! Are you coming from Millcote, and on foot? 
Yea — just one of your tricks: not to send for a carriage, and come clattering 
over street and road like a common mortal, but to steal into the vicinage 
of your home along with twilight, just as if you were a dream or a shade. 
What the deuce have you done with yourself this last month?” 

“I have been with my aunt, sir, who is dead.” 

“A true Janian reply! Good angels bo my guard! She comes from tbe 
other world — from the abode of people who are dead; and tells mo so when 
she mcccs me alone here in the gloaming! If I dared, I’d touch yon, to see 
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if you are r.ubstanco or flirujo-B-, yon oil! but I'd as abon overdo toko Isold 
of a blno iff^nis faiuvs ligbfc in a mnrah. TnsanfcJ tniantl” bo added, r,'hen 
he bad paused an innlont. ‘‘Absent from me a wbole month, and forgetting 
mo q.uito, I’ll be frivom,” 

I lasew thoro would be pleasure in meeting iny master again; even though 
broken by the fear that ho was so soon to ceaso to be mj’ master, and by tho 
Icnowledge that I vas nothing to him: but thoro was ever in Mr- Roche;Uer 
(so at least 1 thought) such a wealth of tho power of communicating 
happincsa, that to taste but of tho crumbs ho scattered to stray and stranger 
hiida like mo was to feast genially- His last words wore balm; they eeemed 
to imply that it imported something to him wdiether I forgot him or not. 
Anti ho had spoken of Thomfield as my homo — would that it were my 
home! 

Ho did not leave the stile, and I hard]3f liked to ask to go by. I inquired 
80011 if ho had uot boon to London. 

“Yes; I suppose ^mu found that out by second sight.” 

“Mrs. Fairfax told me in a lottor.” 

"And did aho inform you what I wont to do?” 

"Oh yes, sir! Evorj'hodj' know your errand.” 

"Yon must seo tho carriage, Jano, and tell mo if you don’t think it will 
suit liirs. Rochester oractly; and whether sho won’t look like Qiieea 
Boadicea, leaning back against those purple cusbions. I svish, Jane, I were 
a trifle better adapted to roateh with her extenially. Tell mo now, fairy as 
you arc — can’t you give mo a charm, or a philter, or something of that 
port, to raako mo a handsome man?” 

“It wnuid be post tho power of magic, sir;” and, in thought, I added, 
“A loving oyo is all tho chanu needed: to such you are handsome enough; 
or rather your steninesa has a potrer beyond beauty.” 

lifr. Rochester had Fomotiraca read ray unspoken thoughts with an aco* 
men to mo ineotnproheasiblo; in the present instance ho took no notice of 
my ahnipt vocal response; but ho sinilcKl at rao with a certain emilo he had 
of his own, and which he used but on rare occasions. He seemed to think 
it too good for common purposes: it was the real sunshine of feeling — he 
shod it over mo now. 

“Bass, JaTiot,” said he, making room for mo to cross the .stilo: “go up 
homo, and stay your weary little wandering feet at a frier.rl’s threshold.” 

All 1 had now to do ^vaa to obey him in silence: no n!>ed for me to cob 
lOquise further. I got over tho stile without a word, and meant to leawj 
him calmly. An impulse held me fast — a force turned me round. I said — 
or Fomelhing in mo paid for mo, and in spite of me — 

“Thank you, Mr. Rochester, for your great Icindness. I am strangely 
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glad to get back again to yon; and wherever yon are is my home — my 
only home.” 

I walked on so fast that even he could hardly have overtaken me had he 
tried, little Adfele was half wild with delight when she saw mo. Mrs. 
Fairfax received me with her usual plain friendliness. Leah smiled, and 
even Sophie bid mo “bon soir” with glee. This was very pleasant; there is 
no happiness like that of being loved by your fellow-creatures, and feeling 
that your presence is an addition to their comfort. 

I, that evening, shut my eyee resolutely against the future: I stopped my 
ears against the voice that kept warning me of near separation and coming 
grieL When tea was over, and Mrs. Fairfax hod taken her knitting, and I 
had assumed a low seat near her, and Adfile, kneeling on the carpet, had 
nestled close up to me, and a sense of mutual affection seemed to surround 
us with a ring of golden peace, I uttered a silent prayer that we might not 
be parted far or soon; but when, as we thus sat, Mr. Bochester entered 
unannounced, and, lookingat us, seemed to take pleasure in the spectacle 
of a group BO amicable — ^when he said he supposed the old lady was all 
right now that she had got her adopted daughter back again, and added 
that he saw Ad^;le was “preto 4 croquer sa petite maman Anglaise” — I 
had ventured to hope that ho would, even after his marriage, keep us 
together somewhere under the shelter of his protection, and not quite 
exiled from the sunshine of his presence. 

A fortnight of dubious calm succeeded my return to Thomfield Halt 
Nothing was said of the master’s marriage, and I saw no preparation going 
on for such an event, Almoat every day I asked Mrs. Fairfax if she had yet 
heard anything decided: her answer was always In the negative. Once, 
she said, she had actually put the question to Mr. Rochester as to when 
he was going to bring his bride home: but he answered her only by a joke 
and one of his queer looks, and she could not tell what to make of him. 


ciiATrr.R 22 

A SPLENDID Midsummer shone over England: sides so pure, suns so radiant 
03 were then seen in long succession, seldom favour, even singly, our wave- 
girt land. It was as if a band of Italian days had come from the South, 
like a flock of glorious passenger birds, and lighted to rest them on the cliSa 
..f Albion. The hay was ell got in; the fields round Thomfield wore green 
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and ehom; ibo roadii white and bshod; tlio trees wore in their dark prime; 
hodgo and wood, fnll-loaved nnd deeply tinted, contrasted well with the 
t5anny hue of the cleared moadowe between. 

On Midaummor-ove, Adfelo, weary with gathering wild Btrawberrica in 
Hay Lane half the day, hod gone to bed with the Bnn. I watched her drop 
asleep, and when I left her, I Bought tho garden. 

I walked a while on the pavement; hut a «uhtlo, welhknown eceat — 
that of a cigar — stole from some window; 1 saw tlie library casement open 
a handbroadtb; I luiow I might bo watched thence; eo I went apart into 
the orchard. I?o nook in tho grounds more sheltered nnd more Eden-like. 
Hero one could wander umtenn. While such boneydow foil, such eilonce 
reigned, euch gloaming gathered, I felt na if I could haunt sijch shade for 
ever; but in trcjiding the flower and fruit partorrea at tho npjwr part of 
tho enclosure, enticed there by tho light tho now rising moon cast on thi.^ 
more opon quarter, my step ia stayed — not by sound, not by sight, but 
once more by ft warning fragrance. 

Sweet-brier nnd southernwood, jn.smino, jnnk, and rose have long been 
5 *ielding their ovoning sacrifice of incense; this new scent is neither of slirub 
nor flovrer; it is — I loiow it well — it ia Mr. Pvochester’s cigar. I look round 
and listen, I aco trees laden with ripening fniit. I hear a nightingak* 
warbling in a wood half a inilo off: no moving form ia visible, no coming 
step audible; but that perfume increases; I must fleo. I make for the wicket 
loading to the sbrubboiy, and I see Mr. Roohester entering. I step aside 
into tho ivy' recess; ho will not stay long: })e will soon rtiUim whence be 
came, and if I sit Btill ho will never sec mo. A groat moth goes hamming 
by mo; it alights on a plant at Jlr. Rochester’s foot: ho sees it, and bends 
to examine it. 

“Now he lm.s his back towards mo,” thought I, “and he is occupied too; 
perhaps, if I walk softly, 1 can slip awaj' unnoticed.” 

I trod on an edging of turf that the crackle of tho pobldy gravel might 
not l>otTay mo: ho wa.s standing among Iho beds at a yard or two distant 
from whore I had to pass; tho moth apparently engaged him. “I shall 
got by verj’ well,” I meditated. As I crossed his shadow, thrown long 
over the garden by the moon, not yet risen high, bo said quietly, without 
turning — 

“Jane, como and look at this follow.” 

I bad made no noi.so; bo bad not eyes behind — could his shadow feel? 
I started at first, nnd then I approached liim. 

“Look at lii-s wings,” said he; “ho reminds mo rather of a West Indian 
insect; ono does not often seo fio largo and gay a night-rover in England; 
there! ho is flown,” 
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The moth roamed away. I was sheepishly retreating also; but Mr. 
Eochester followed me, and when we reached the wicket he said — 

“Turn back; on bo lovely a night it is a shame to eit in the house; and 
surely no one can wish to go to bed while sunset is thus at meeting with 
moonriso.” 

It is one of my faults, that though my tongue is sometimes prompt 
enough at answer, there are times when it sadly fails me in framing an 
excuse; and always the lapse occurs at some crisis, when a facile word or 
ple.usible pretext is specially wanted to got me out of painful embarrass- 
ment. I did not like to walk at this hour alone with Mr. Eochester in the 
shadowy orchard; bnt 1 could not find n reason to allege for leaving him. 
I followed with lagging step, and thoughts busily bent on discovering a 
means of extrication; but he himself looked so composed and so grave also, 
I became ashamed of feeling any confusion: the evil — if evil existent or 
prospective there was — seemed to lie with me only; his mind was nn- 
conscious and quiet. 

“Jane,” ho recommenced, as we entered the laurel walk, and slowly 
strayed down in the direction of the sunk fence and the horse-chestnut, 
“Thomfiold is a pleasant place in summer, is it not?” 

“Yes, sir." 

“You must have become in some degree attached to the house — yon, 
who have an eye for natural beauties, and a good deal of the organ of 
Adhesiveness?” 

“I am attached to it, indeed.” 

“And though I don’t comprehend how it is, I perceive you have acquired 
a degree of regard for that foolish little child Adhle, too: and even for 
simple Dame Fairfax?” 

“Yes, sir; in different ways. I have an affection for both." 

“And would be sorry to part with them?" 

“Yes.” 

“Pity !” he said, and sighed and paused. 

“It is always the way of events in this life,” he continued presently; 
“no soouer have you got settled in a pleasant resting-place, than a voice 
calls out to you to rise and move on, for the hoar of repose is expired.” 

“Must I move on, sir?” I asked. “Must I leave Thomfield?” 

“I I'clieve you must, Jane. I am sorry, Janet, bat I believe indeed yon 
must.” 

This was a blow: but I did not let it prostrate me. 

“Well, sir, 1 shall be ready when the order to march comes.” 

“It is come now — 1 must give it to-night.” 

“Then you ore going to bo married, sir?” 



s^st: tmiK IE5 

“Es-soWy— pn>oi?£>-ly; yonr tjsual acntencsH, jou hsvo hit the nail 

etraight od tbo head.’* 

“Soon, flirf ’ 

“Very soon, ray that is, Slisa Eyro: and yoti’Il remomher, Jano, tho 

first tinie I, or Bimiour, plainly intimated to you that it Tras my intention 
to put my old bachelor’s nook into the meted nooso, to outer into tho holy 
CJt^ato of matrimony — to take AJjss Ingram to my bosom, in short (sho’s 
im ostensiro nrmfuh but that’s not to the point — ono can't hare too mnoh 
of such a very excellent thing os my beautiful Blanche); ttoH, as I was 
saying— listen to me, dano! You’re not turning your head to look after 
more moths, aro you? That was only a lady-clock, child, ‘flying away homo.’ 
I w'ish to remind you that it was yon who first said to me, with 
that discretion 1 respect in yon — with that foresight, prudence, and humi- 
lity wiiich boGt your rcsponsiblo and dependent position — ^that in case 
I married Mias Ingram, both you and littio Adfclo had bettor trot forth- 
with, 1 poaa over the sort of elnr conveyed in this suggestion on the 
character of my beloved; indeed, when you aro far away, Janet, I’ll 
try’ to forget it: I shall notice only its wisdom; which is such that I have 
made it ray law of action. Adolo must go to school; and yon, Miss Eyre, 
must got a now Bituation,” 

“Yea, sir, I will advertise immediately; and meantime, I suppose 

I was going to say, “I onpposo I may stay bore, till I find another shelter 
to betake myself to;” but I stopped, feeling it would not do to risk o long 
sentence, for my voice was not quite under command. 

“In about a month I hope to be a bridegroom,” conlinned Mr. Bochtstor; 
“and in the interim, I bIihU myself look out for employment and an asylum 
for you.” 

“Thank you, sir; I am sorry to give—” 

“Oh, no need to apologise! I consider that when a dependent docs her 
duty as well as you have done yours, she has a sort of claim upon her 
employer for any littio a-ssistanco ho can conveniently render her; indeed, 
I have already, through ray future mother-in-law, hoard of a place that 
I think will suit: it is to undertake tho education of tho five daughters of 
Mrs. Dionysius O’Gall of Bittemutt Lodge, Connaught, Ireland- You’ll 
like Ireland, I think: they’re enoh warm-hearted people there, they nay.” 

“It is a long way off, sir.” 

“Ko matter — a girl of your Bcnso will not object to tho voyage or the 
distance.” 

“Not the voyage bnt the distance; and then the eea is a barrier " 

“From what, Jane?” 

“liVom England and from Tbomfield: and 
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"WoU?” 

“From you, sir.” 

I Baid this almost involuntarily, and with as little sanotion of free will, 
my tears gushed out. I did not cry so as to be heard, however; I avoided 
sobbing. The thought of Mrs. O’Gall and Bittemutt Lodge struok cold to 
my heart; and colder the thought of all the brine and foam destined, as 
it seemed, to rush between me and the master at whose side I now walked; 
and coldest the remembrance of the wider ocean — ^wealth, caste, custom — 
intervened between me and what I naturally and inevitably loved. 

“It is a long way,” I again said. 

“It is, to bo sure; and when you get to Bittemutt Lodge, Connaught, 
Ireland, I shall never see you again, Jane: that’s morally certain. I never 
go over to Ireland, not having myself much of a fancy for the country. 
We have been good friends, Jane; have wo not?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“And when friends are on the eve of separation, they like to spend the 
little time that remains to them close to each other. Come! we’ll talk over 
the voyage and the parting quietly, half an honr or so, while the stars enter 
into their shining life up in heaven yonder; her© is the chestnut-tree: here 
is the bench at its old roots. Come, wo will sit there in peace to-night, 
though we should never more be destined to sit there together.” 

Ho seated mo and himself. 

“It is a long way to Ireland, Janet, and I am sorry to send my little 
friend on such weary travels; but if I can’t do better, how is it to be helped? 
Are you anything akin to me, do yon thiidr, Jane?” 

I could risk no sort of answer by this time; my heart was stilL 

“Because,” he said, "I sometimes have a queer feeling with regard to 
you — especially when you are near to me, os now: it is as if I had a string 
somewhere under my left ribs, tightly and inertricably knotted to a similar 
string situated in the corresponding quarter of your little frame. And if 
that boisterous Channel, and two hundred miles or so of land, come broad 
between os, I am afraid that cord of communion will be snapped; and then 
I’ve a nervous notion I should take to bleeding inwardly. As for you — 
you’d forget me.” 

“That I never should, sir: you know ” Impossible to proceed. 

“Jane, do you hear that nightingale singing in the wood? Liatenl” 

In listenmg, I sobbed convulsively; for I could repress what I endured 
no longer; I was obliged to yield, and I was shaken from bead to foot with 
acute distress. When I did speak, it was only to express an impetuous 
wish that 1 had never been bom, or never come to Thomfield. 

“Becausa you are sorry to leave it?” 
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TIjo Tclieimcneo of emotion, stirred by grief and Jove ■nitbin me, ^’as 
claiming maetery, and stniggb'ng for fall sway, and asserting a right to 
predominate, to overcome, to live, rise, and reign at last; yes — and to 
'speak. 

“I grjovo to leave Tiiomfleld: I love Tbomficid: — J lovo it, becanso I 
have lived in it a full and delightful life — momentarily at least. I have 
not boon trampled on. I have not been petriSed. I have not been buried 
with inferior minds, and excluded from every glimpso of communion with 
what is bright and enorgotio and high. I have talkwl, face to face, with 
what I reverence, with what I delight in — with an original, a vigorous, an 
expanded mind. I havo known yon, Mr. Rochester; and it strikes roe with 
terror and angnish to feel I absolutely must bo torn from you for ever. I seo 
the necoMity of departure; and it is like looking on the necessity of death.’* 
“Whore do you see the necessity?" ho asked suddonly. 

“Wliero? You, air, have placed it before mo." 

“In wbat ebaiw?” 

“In thoshapoof Mias Ingram; anobleand beautiful woman — ^yonr bride." 
“My bride 1 Wlint brido? I bare no bridol” 

“But you will havo.” 

“Yes — will! — will!" Ho sot Ids tooth, 

“Tlicn I must go — you hovo said it yourself." 

*'No: you must stay 1 I swear it — and the oath shall he kopk” 

“I tell you I mast go I" I retorted, roused to something like passion. 
“Do you think I can stay to become nothing to you! Do you thii^ I am 
an automaton? — a maoiiine without feelings? and can bear to have my 
morsel of broad snatched from my lips, and my drop of living water dashed 
from my cup? Do you think, because I am poor, obscure, plain, and bttlo, 
I am soulless and heartiesa? You think wrong! — have as much eoul as 
you — and full as much heartl And if God had gifted mo with some beauty 
and much wealth, I should havo made it as hard for you to loavo mo, aa 
it is now for mo to leave you. I am not talking to yon now through the 
medium of custom, oonventionaUtics, nor oven of mortal flesh: — it is my 
Bpirit that addrossea your apirit; just as if both had passed through the grave, 
and wo stood at God’s feet, equal— as wo arol" 

“Afl wo are!" repeated Sir. Rochester — “so," ho added, enclosing mo in 
bis arms, gatbering mo to bis breast, pressing his lips to my lips: “so, Jane!" 

“Yes, so, air,” I rojoined; “and yet not so: for you are a married man — 
or as good os a married man, and wed to one inferior to you — to one with 
whom you havo no sympathy — ^whom I do not bobevo yon truly love; 
for I have seen and heard you sneer at her. I would scorn such a union; 
therefore I am hotter than you — lot mo go!” 



“WheTO, Jano? To Ireland?” 

“Yes — to Ireland. I have spoken my mind, and can go anywhere now.” . 

“Jane, be still; don’t struggle so, like a wild frantic bird that is rending 
its own plumage in its desperation.” 

“I am no bird; and no not ensnares me; I am a free human being with 
an independent will, which I now exert to leave you.” 

Another efiort set me at liberty, and I stood erect before him. 

“And your will shall decide your destiny,” he said. “I offer you my heart, 
my hand, and a share of all my possessions.” 

“Yon play a farce, which I merely laugh at.” 

“I ask you to pass through life at my side — to bo my second self, and 
best earthly companion.” 

“For that late you have already made your choice, and must abide by it.” 

“Jane, be still a few moments: you are over-excited: I will be still too.” 

A waft of wind came sweeping down the laurel-walk, and trembled 
through the boughs of the chestnut: it wandered away — away — to an 
indefinite distance — it died. The nightingale’s song was then the only 
voice of the hour: in listening to it I again wept. Mr. Bochestor sat quiet, 
looking at me gently and seriously. Some time passed before he spoke; 
ho at last said — 

“Come to my side, Jane, and let us explain and understand one another.” 

“I will never come again to your side: I am tom away now, and cannot 
return.” 

“But, Jane, I summon you as my wife: it is you only I intend to marry.” 

I was silent: I thought he mocked me. 

“Como, Jane — come hither.” 

“Your bride stands between us.” 

He rose, and with a stride reached me. 

“My bride is here,” he said, again drawing mo to him, “because my equal 
la here, and my likeness. Jane, will you marry mo?” 

Still I did not answer, and still I writhed myself from his grasp: for 
I was still incredulous. 

“Do you doubt me, Jane?" 

“Entirely.” 

“You have no faith in mo?” 

“Kot a whit.” 

“Am I a liar in your eyes?” he asked passionately, “Little sceptic, yon 
tliaR be convinced. What love have I for Miss Ingram? None; and that 
you know. What love has she for me? None: as I have taken pains to 
prove; I caused a rumour to reach her that my fortune was not a third 
of what was suiipoeed, and after that 1 presented myself to see the result; 
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it- Kfj? Go!dnci« hotb from her nnd her mother. I would not- — could not — 
marry Miss Ingram. You — ^you strange, 5 'ou almost unearthly thingf — 
I lovo you as tny own flesih. You — poor and obscure, and small and plain 
as you aro—I enir(‘at to aecopfc mo as a husband.’’ 

. "What, mol” I ejaculntoi, bogiunir.g in his eamestneas — and especially 
in his iuci%’iUty — to credit lus Bincerity; "me who have not a friend in 
the v;orld but you-'if you aro my friend: not a Bhilling but what you have 
given mo?” 

"You, Jane, 1 mtist havo you for my own — entirely my ovrn. Will you 
bo mine? Say yes, quiclciy.” 

"Mr. Rochester, let mo look at your face: turn to tho moonlight.” 

"Why?” 

"Becauflo I want to read your countenance — ttirn!” 

"There! yon will find it Bcarccly more legible than a crumpled, scratched 
page. Read on: onl}^ make hfisto, for 1 suffor.” 

His face was very much agitated and very much finshod, and there 
were strong workings in tho fcaturoa, and strange gleams in tho eyes. 

"Oh, Juno, you torture mol” ho exclaimed. “\\Tth that BOarching and 
yet faithful and gcuoroua look, you torture raoi” 

"How can I do that? li you aro true, and your oiler real, my otdy 
feelings io you must be gratitude and devotion — they cannot t-orture.” 

"Gratit ude 1” ho ejaculated; and atlded wildly — "Jane, accept me quickly. 
Say, >M%vard — give me my muno — Edward — I will marry you.” 

"Aro you in earnest? Do you truly lovo mo? Do you sincerely wdsh me 
to 1m? your wife?” 

“I do; and if an o-ath is necessary to satisfy, I swear it." 

"Then, sir, I will marr 3 ’^ j'ou.” 

"Edward — my little udfol" 

“I)car Ikiwardl" 

"Come to inv — come to me entirrdy now,” said he; and added in his 
deepest t-oue, srK-aking in m\' ear as Ids cheek w.as laid on mine, “Make my 
haijpincss — I will make yours. 

"God pardon me!" ho subjoined ere long; “and man meddle not with 
rae; I have her, and will hold her.” 

"There is no one to meddle, sir. I have no l-:indrod to interfere.” 

“No — that is the best of it,” he said. And if I hud loved him Icjss I should 
have thonght his accent and look of exultation savage; just, silting by 
kirn, roused from the nightraaro of parting — called to the paradise of 
union — I thought only of the bliss given me to drink in so abundant a 
fiow. Again and ngr.iu bo said, "Are j'ou happy, Jane?” And again and 
again 1 answered, “Yes.” After wiiich ho murmured, "It 'trill atone — 
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it Trill atone. Have I not found her f riendleas, and cold, and comfortless! 
Will I not guard, and cherish, and solace herl Is there not love in my 
heart, and constancy in my resolves? It -mil expiate at God’s tribunal. 
I know my Maker sanctions what I do. For the world’s judgment — I 
wash my hands thereof. For man’s opinion — I defy it.” 

But what hod befallen the night? The moon was not yet sot, and wo 
were all in shadow: I could scarcely see my master’s face, near ns I was. 
And what ailed the chestnut tree? it writhed and groaned; while wind 
roared in the laurel walk, and came sweeping over us. 

“We must go in,” said Mr. Rochester: “the weather changes. I could 
have sat with thee till morning, Jane.” 

“And so,” thought I, “could I with you.” I should have said so, perhaps, 
but a livid,' 'Vivid spark leapt out of a cloud at which I was looking, and 
there Was a crack, a crash, and a close rattling peal; and I thought only 
of hiding my dazzled eyes against Mr. Rochester’s shoulder. 

The rain rushed down. He hurried me up the walk, through the grounds, 
and into the house; but wo were quite wet before we could pass the threshold. 
Ho was taking ofi my shawl in the haU, and shaking the water out of my 
loosened hair, when Mrs. Fairfax emerged from her room. I did not observe 
her at first, nor did Mr. Rochester. The lamp wan lit. The clock was on 
the stroke of twelve. 

“Hasten to take off your wot things,” said ho; “and before you go, 
good*night — good-night, my darling.” 

Ho kissod me repeatedly. When I looked up, on leaving his arms, there 
stood the widow, pale, grave, and amazed. 1 only smiled at her, and ran 
upstairs. “Explanation will do for another time,” thought I, Still, when 
I reached my chamber, I felt a pang at the idea she should even temporarily 
misconstrue what she had seen. But joy soon effaced every other feeling; 
and loud as the vrind blew, near and deep as the thunder crashed, fierce 
and frequent as the lightning gleamed, cataract-like oa the rain fell during 
a storm of two hours’ duration, I experienced no fear and little awe. Mr. 
Rocheeter came thrice to my door in the course of it, to ask if I was safe 
and tranquil; and that was comfort, that was strength for anything. 

Before I left my bed in the morning, little Adfele came running in to 
tell me that the great horse-chestnut at the bottom of the orchard had been 
struck by lightning in the night, and half of it split away. 
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CKATTEB 23 

As I BOSE and drov^'xi, I tliounlit. ovt<r what btul happ('n^d, and wondert-d 
}f it were a drcAm. I could not bo certain of the reality till I had seen Sir. 
Koohostcr again, nnd hoard him renew his words of love and pronaiso. I 
took a plain hut clean and light eummor dross from my drawer and put it 
on: it BfMjmod no attire had over eo well iM'corao nio, because notio had I 
over vrom in so blissful a mood. 

I waa not Burprised, when I ran down into tho hall, to see that a brilliant 
Juno morning had succeeded to tbs tempest of tho night; and to feel, 
through the open glass door,, tho breathing of n fresh and fragrant breeze. 

Mrs. Fairfax Burprisod mo by looking out of tho window %^-ith a sad 
countonnneo, and saying gravoly, “Aliss Eyro, will you conio to Ijrcaldast?" 
During the meal sho was quiot and cool; but I could not undocoivo licr then. 
I must wait for my master to give explanations; nnd so must she. I ato what 
r could, nnd then I hastened upstairs. I mot Adele leaving thoBchoolroora. 

“Tiniero nro you going! It is tirao for lessons.” 

“Mr. Rochester has sent mo avray to tho nursery.” 

“Where is he?” 

“In there,” pointing to tho apartment Bbc had left; and I went in, and 
there ho stood. 

“Como nnd bid mo good-raoming,” said ho. I gladly advanced; and 
it was not merely a cold word now, or even a .shako of tho hand that I 
received, but on embrace and a Idss. It seemed natural; it seemed goniai 
to be so well Iove<t, so carc^soi by him. 

“Jano, you look blooming, nnd smiling, nnd pretty,” said be: “truly 
pretty this morning. Is this my pale little elf? Is this my nuiatard-soedi 
This little aurmy-face:! girl with tho dimpled cheek and rosy lips; tho satin* 
smooth hazel hair, and the radiant hazel eyes?” (I had green eyes, reader; 
but you must excuse tlio mistake; for him they were new-dyed, I suppose.) 

“It is Jane E\to, sir.” 

“Soon to bo Jane Rochester,” ho added; “in four weeks, Janet, not a 
day more. Do you hear that!” 

I did, and I could not quite comprehend it; it made me giddy. The 
feeling the announcement sent through mo was something stronger than 
w'os consistent with joy — something that smote and etimned; It was, I 
think, almost fear. 
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“Yon bln.shod, and now yon are %irhito, Jane: what is that for!” 

“Because you gave mo a now name — Jane Rochester; and it seems so 
strange.” 

“Yes, Mis. Rochester,” said he; “yonng Mrs. Rochester — ^Fairfax 
Rochester’s girl-bride.” 

“It can never be, sir; it does not sound lilcely. Human beings never 
enjoy complete happiness in this world. I was not bom for a difierent 
destiny to the rest of my species: to imagine such a lot befalling me is 
a fairy-tale — a daydream,” 

“Which I can and wdll realise. I will make the world acknowledge yon 
n beauty, too,” he went on, while I really became uneasy at the strain he 
had adopted, because I felt ho was either deluding himself or trying to 
delude me. “I will attire ray Jane in satin and lace, and she shall have 
roses in her hair; and I will cover the head I love best with a priceless 
veil.” 

“And then you won’t know me, sir; and I shall not be your Jane Ejtc 
any longer, but an ape in a harlequin’s jacket — a jay in borrowed plumes. 
I would 03 soon see you, Mr. Rochester, tricked out in stage-trappings, 
as myself clad in a court-lady’s robe; and I don’t call you handsome, sir, 
though I love you most dearly; far too dearly to flatter yon. Don’t flatter 
mo.” 

He pursued his theme, however, without noticing my deprecation. 
“I told you we shall be married in four weelis. The wedding is to take 
place quietly, in the church down below yonder; and then I shall w'aft 
you away at once to town. After a brief stay there I shall bear my treasure 
to regions nearer the sun: to French vineyards and Italian plains; and she 
shall see whatever is famous in old story and in modem record; she shall 
taste, too, of the life of cities; and she shall learn to value herself by just 
comparison with others.” 

“Shall I travel! — and with you, sir!” 

“You slmll sojourn at Paris, Romo, and Naples: at Florence, Venice, 
and Pieima: ail the ground I have wandered over shall bo re-trodden by 
you: wherever I stamped my hoof, your sylph’s foot shall step also. Ten 
years since, I flew through Europe half mad: with disgust, hate, and rage 
as my companions; now 1 shall revisit it healed and cleansed, tvith a very 
angel as my comforter.” 

“\Y ell then, sir, have the goodness to gratify my curiosity, which is much 
piqued on one point.” 

He loo'Kcd disturbed. “What! What!” he said ha.stily. “Curiosity is 
a dangerous petition: it is well I have not taken a vow to accord every 
reif^uesl ” 
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you ftro less tlinn civil now; and I like rudeness a great deal • 
biitter tkau (lottery. This is wbat I have to asla Why did you take Bucb 
pti’ma to make me believe you wiabwi to niarry Mias Ingram?” 

“Well, I feigned courtahip of Mias Ingram, bccaupo 1 wislicd to render 
you as madly in love wii h mo as I was v?Uh you; and I kiiev^’ jealousy would 
bo the best, ally I could call in for the furtberanco of that cud/* 

“Excolloritl Xqw you tire small — not one whit bigger tlmn tlto end of 
ray litllo finger. It was n burning filinme and o Kcandalous disgrace to act 
in that way. Did yon tbinlt notlnng of iliss Ingram’s feelings, sir?” 

“Iior feelings are concentrated in one — pride; and that needs bumbling. 
Were you jealous, Jnno?” 

“Never mind, Mr. Koebester; it is in no way interesting to you to Imow 
thats Answer me tnily once more. Do you think Miss Ingram will not suffer 
from your disiiouest coquetry? Won’t she feel forsaken and deserttKi?” 

“ImpoHinblo! — when I told you hovr she, on the contrary, deserted roe; 
the idea of my insolvency cooled, or rather extinguished, her flamo in a 
moment.” 

- “You have a errrious, designing mind, Mr. Rochester. I am afraid your 
principles on some points are eccentric.” 

“My principlwi were never trained, Jane; they may have grown a little 
nvnry for want of attention.” 

“Once again, aoriotisly: may I enjoy the groat good that has been voneb- 
Bafcd to mo, without fearing that any one else is suffering the hitter pain 
I myself felt a while ago?” 

“Tlmt you may, my good litllo girl: there is not another being in the 
world hna the eanio j)uro love for mo ns yourself — for 1 lay that pleasant 
unction to my soul, Jane, a belief in your affection.” 

I turned rny lips to the band that lay on ray ehouldor. I loved him very 
much — more than 1 could tnist myeeU to say — more than words bed power 
to express. 

“Ask something more,” said ho presently; “it ia my delight to bo 
entreated, and to yield.” 

I was again ready with my request,. “Comraunioate your intentions to 
Sira. Fairfax, sir: fiho saw mo with you lost night in the hall, and ahe was 
ehocked. Give her some explanation before I see her again. It pains mo to 
bo misjudge<l by so good a woman.” 

“Go to yonr room, and put on your bonnet,” ho replied. “I mean you to 
nceomp.'Jijy mo to Millcoto this morning; and while you prepare for the 
drive, I will enlighten the old Indy’s understanding. Did she think, Janet, 
3'on had given the world for love, and considered it well lost?” 

“I believe ahe thought I had forgotten ray elation, and youra, sir.” 



“Stationl Btation — your atation is in my heart, and on the necka of thoae 
who would insult you, now or hereafter. — Go.” 

I was soon dres^; and when I heard Mr. Rochester quit Mrs. Fahfax’s 
parlour, I hurried down to it. Seeing me, she roused herself: she made a 
sort of effort to smile, and framed a few words of congratulation; but the 
smile expired, and the sentence was abandoned unfinished. She put up her 
spectacles and pushed her chair back from the table. 

“I feel so astonished,” she began, *'! hardly know what to say to you, 
Miss Eyre. I could never have thought it. He is a proud man; all the 
Eochesters were proud: and his father at least, liked money. Ho, too,' 
has always been called careful. He means to marry you?” 

“Ho tells me so.” 

She surveyed my whole person: in her eyes I road that they had there 
found no charm powerful enough to solve the enigma. 

“It passes me I” she continued; “but no doubt it is true since you say so.” 


CUAPTEB 24 

The mokth of courtship had wasted: its very last hours were being 
numbered. There was no putting off the day that advanced — the bridal 
day; and all preparations for its arrival wore complete. I, at least, had 
nothing more to do: there were my trunks, packed, locked, corded, ranged 
in a row along the wall of my little chamber; to-morrow, at this time, they 
would be far on the road to London: and so should I (-D.F.) — or rather, 
not I, but one Jane Rochester, a person whom as yet I knew not. The 
cards of address alone remained to nail on: they lay, four little squares, 
in the drawer. Mr. Rochester bad himself written the direction, “Mrs. 

Rochester, Hotel, London,” on each: I could not persuade myself 

to affix them, or to have them affixed. Mis. Rochester 1 She did not exist: 
ehe would not be bom till to-morrow, some time after eight o'clock a.m.; 
itnd I would wait to be assured she had come Into the world alive before 
I assigned to her aU that property. It was enough that in yonder closet, 
opposite my dressing-table, garments said to be hers had already displaced 
my black stuff Lowood frock and atraw bonnet: for not to me appertained 
that suit of wedding raiment; the pearl-coloured robe, the vapoury veil 
pendent from the usurped portmanteau. I shut the closet to conceal the 
strange, wraith-liko apparel it contained; wliich, at this evening hour — 
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oinfr o’clock — garo out cortainly » roost gboslly shimtnor through tho 
shfuJow of roy Jcavc you by yourself, white dream,” 

I said. "I am feverish: I hear tho wind blovring: I will go out of doors end 
foOl it.” 

It was not only tho hurry of preparation that made mo fovorish: not 
only tho anliciimtion of tho great cliango — tho now life which was to com- 
mence to-morrow: both those circumstances had their share, doubtless, 
in })roducing that restless, excited mood which hurried mo forth at this 
late hour into tho darkening grounds; but a third cause influenced my mind 
more than they. 

I had at heart astrango and anxious thought. Something hr.d happcjiod 
winch I could not comprehend; no ono know of or had soon the event bnt 
mytsolf: it had taken place tho preceding night. Mr. Bochester that night 
was absent from borne; nor was ho yet returned; business had called him to 
B pmall estate of two or three farms ho possessed thirty mite off — businosa 
dt was roquisito ho should eottlo in person, previous to tliis meditated 
departure from England. I waited now his return; eager to disburtbon my 
mind, and to seek of him tho colution of tho enigma that perplexed mo. 
Stay till ho comes, reader; and when I disclose my secret to him, you shall 
flharo tho confidence. 

I sought tho orchard, driven to its shelter by tho wind, which all day 
had blown atrong and full from tbo sontb, without, however, bringing a 
opock of rain. 

Hero nj)d thero I etrayod through tho orchard, gathered up tho apples 
with which tho grass round tho treo roots was thicldy strown; then 
I employed myself in dividing tho ripe from tho unripo; I carried them into 
tho house and put them away in tho storeroom. Then I repaired to the 
libraiy to ascertain whether tho firo was Jit, for, though summer, I Icnew 
on such a gloomy evening Mr. Rochester would like to soo a cheerful hearth 
when ho came in: yos, tho firo hod been kindled some timo, and burnt 
woIL I placed his arm-chair by tho chimnoy-comor; I wheeled tho table 
near it; I let down tho curtain, and bod tho candles brought in ready for 
lighting. 

More mstlcss than over, when I had completed these armngomente, I 
could not ait still, nor oven remain in tho house: a littlo timepiece in the 
room and tho old clock in tho hall simultaneously struck ten. 

“How late it grows 1” I said- ‘T will run down to the gates: it is moon- 
light at intervals; I can sco a good way on the road. He may be coming 
notr, and to meet him will save some minutes of suspense.” 

I set out; I walked fust, but not far; ero I had measured a quarter of 
a mile, I heard tlio tnmip of hoofs; a horseman camo on, full gallop; a dog 
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ran by his aide. Away with evil presentiment! It was he: here ho was, 
mounted on ilearour, followed by Pilot. He saw mo; for the moon had 
opened a blue field in the sky, and rode in it watery bright; he took his 
hat 00, and waved it round his head. I now ran to meet him. 

“There!” he exclaimed, as he stretched out his hand and bent from the 
saddle: “you can’t do without me, that is evident. Stop on my boot-toe; 
give mo both hands: mount!” 

I obeyed: joy made me agile: I sprang up before him. A hearty kissing 
I got for a welcome, and some boastful triumph, which I swallowed as well 
as I could. He checked himself in hia exultation to demand, “But is there 
anything the matter, Janet, that you come to meet me at such an hour? 
Is there anything wrong?” 

“No, but I thought you would never come. I could not bear to wait 
In the house for you, especially with this rain and wind.” 

- “Rain and wind, indeed! Yes, you are dripping like a mermaid; pull 
my cloak round you: but I think you are feverish, Jane: both your 
cheek and hand are burning hot. I ask again, is there anything the 
matter?” 

“Nothing now; I am neither afraid nor unhappy.” 

“Then you have been both?” 

"Bather; but I’ll tell you all about it by and by, six; and I dare say you 
will only laugh at me for my pains.” 

“I’ll laugh at you heartily when to-morrow is past; till then I dare not: 
my prize is not certain.” 

“I wanted you; but don’t boast. Here we are at Thomfield: now lot me 
get down.” 

He landed me on the pavement. As John took his horse, and he followed 
me into the hall, he told mo to make haste and put something dry on, end 
then return to him in the library; and he stopped me, as I made for the 
staircase, to extort a promise that 1 would not bo long; nor was I long; 
in five minutes I rejoined him. I found him at supper. 

“Take a seat and bear me company, Jane: please Gfod, it is the last meal 
but one you will eat at Thomfield Hall for a long time.” 

I sat down near him, but told him I could not eat. 

“Is it because you have the prospect of a journey before yon, Jane? 
Is it the thoughts of going to London that takes away your appetite?” 

“I cannot see my prospects clearly to-night, sir; and I hardly know what 
thoughts I have in my head. Everything in life seems unreal.” 

“Except me: I am substantial enough — touch me.” 

“You, sir, are the most phantom-like of nil; you are a mere dream.” 

He held out his hand, laughing. “la that a dream?” said he, placing 



it. f'ior.'? to my oyc5. Tic Iind a iromided, muscular, and vigcroofs li.iud, as 
well a-s a long, strong arm. 

‘"¥(■9; though .1 touch it, it is a dream,*’ said I, as I put it down from 
h&foro rny face. “Sir, have you finished suppor'jl” 

, , “Yes, Jane." 

I rang the L-e11, and ordered awny iho tray, lYhen wo were again alone, 
I fif irred the fire, and then took a low scat at my master's kni«5. 

“Give me your confidence, Jane,” ho said: ‘■relieve your mind of any 
weight that oppresses it, by imimrting it to me. What do you fear? — that 
I shall not prove a good husbaad?" 

“It is tho idea iart-bost from my ihouchlr,." 

“Are you approhensivo ol tho now sphere you are about to enter? — of 
the new life into wiiich you arc passing?” 

“Ko.” 

“You pur.zle me, Jane: your look and tone of eorrowiul audacity perplex 
and pain mo. I want an c.vjJauation.” 

“Then, sir, listen. You wore from homo last night?” 

“I wea: I know that; and you hinted a while ago at somothing wliicfa had 
happomxi in my absence: — nothing, probably, of couscquenco; but, in 
ehort, it has disturbed you. Lot mo hoar it- Mrs. Fairfax has said something, 
perhaps? or you have overhaanl tho sorvants talk? — your eonsitivo self* 
respect has boon wounded?” 

“No, sir,” It struck twelve — waited till tho timepiece bad concluded 
lt« silver chime, and the clock its hoarse, vibrating stroke, and then I 
procc<ylcd — 

“All <lay yo.sterday I was very busy, and very happy in my coaselosa buntlo; 
for I am not, cs you fitx;ra to tlunk, troublexi by any haunting fears about 
the new sphere, et cetera: I thinlc it a glorious thing to have the hope of 
living with you, because I lovo you. Ko, sir, don’t caress me now — let 
rno talk undisturbed, yesterday T trusted well in Providence, and believed 
that evente wore working together for your good and mine: it was a fine 
day, if you recollect — the calnme.>s of tho air and the sky forbade ap- 
prehonsioni! TC.3peoting your safety or comfort on your journey. I w'aiked 
a little while on tho pavement after tea, ihinlung of you; and I beheld yon 
in iningination bo near me, J gcarcely missed your actual presence. Sophie 
callcKi me upstairs to look at my wedding-dress, which they had just hrouglit; 
and under it in the box J found your present. — tho veil which, in j our 
princely extravagn.uce, you sent for from London. I’nt, air, as it grew 
darJ:. the wind rose: it blew ycstoiday evening, not as it blows now — wild 
nud high — but ‘with a euUon, moaning soxmd’ far more eerie. I wished 
you wore at home. I came into this room, and tho sight of the empty chair 
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nnd firelesa hearth chilled me. For some time after I -went to bed, I conld 
not Bleep — a Bonse of anmous excitement distressed me. The gale, still 
rising, Boomed to my ear to muOie a monmfnl undersound; whether in the 
houEe or abroad I conld not at first tell, but it recurred, doubtful yet 
doleful at every lull; at last I made out it must be some dog howling at 
a distance. I was glad when it ceased. On sleeping, I continued in dreams 
the idea of a dark and gusty night. I continued also the wish to be with 
you, and experienced a strange, regretful consoioiMness of some barrier 
dividing us. During all my sleep, I was following the windings of an un- 
known road; total obscurity environed mo; rain pelted me; I was burdened 
with the charge of a little child; a very small creature, too young and feeble 
to walk, and which shivered in my cold arms, and wailed piteously in my 
ear. I thought, sir, that you were on the rood a long way before me; and 
I strained every nerve to overtake you, and made efiort on effort to utter 
your name and entreat you to atop — but my movements were fettered, 
and my voice still died away inarticulate; while you, I felt, withdrew farther 
ond farther every moment.” 

“Now, Jane, that is all.” 

“All the preface, sir; the tale is yet to come. On waldng, a gleam dazzled 
my eyes; I thought — oh, it is daylight! But I was mistaken; it was only 
candlelight. Sophie, I supposed, had come in. There was a light on the 
dressing-table, and the door of the closet, where, before going to bed, I 
hod hung my wedding-dress and veil, stood open; I hoard a rustling there. 
I asked, ‘Sophie, what are you doing?’ No one answered; but a form 
emerged from the closet; it took the light, held it aloft, and Burvoyed the 
garments pendent from the portmanteau. ‘Sophie! Sophie!’ I again cried: 
and still it was silent. I had risen up in bed, I bent forward; first surprise, 
then bewilderment, came over me; and then my blood crept cold through 
my veins. Mr. Rochester, this was not Sophie, it was not Leah, it was not 
Mrs. Fairfax: it was not — no, I was sure of it, and am still — it was not even 
that strange woman, Grace Poole.” 

“It must have been one of them,” interrupted my master. 

“No, Bir, I solemnly assure you to the contrary. The shape standing 
before me had never crossed my eyes within the precincts of Thornfield 
Hall before; the height, the contour were new to mo.” 

“Describe it, Jane.” 

“It seemed, sir, a woman, tall and largo, with thick and dark hair hanging 
long down her back. I know not what dress she had on: it was white and 
straight; but whether govm, sheet, or shroud, I cannot teU.” 

“Did you see her face?” 

“Not at first. But presently she took my veil from its place: she held it 
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ap, gascd at it long, nnd then, fibe tbrevr ifover lior rnrn boad, nnd turned 
to. tbo mirror. At that moment I saw tbo reflection of tbs visago and 
featuits? qv.ito diptinctly in tbo dark oblong gloss.” 

“And bo-.v u-ere tluyl” 

“Fearful and ghastly to mt — ob, air, I never Raw a face like it! It was 
a diHoolourcd faco — it was a savage face, 1 wish I could forget the roil of 
the rod eyes and tbo fearful bloekcned inOation of tbo lineaments I” 

“Ghosts aro usually palo, Jane.” 

“Tliis, sir. irns puqde: tbo lips %vero swotlcd and dark; tbo brow furrowed; 
tbo black eyebrows widely raised over the bloodshot oyco. Shall I toll you 
of what it rorainded mo?” 

“You may,” 

“Of tbo foul Gorman spectre — tbo vampire.” 

“Ah! — what did it do?” 

“Sir, it removed my veil from its gaunt head, rent it in two parts, and 
dinging both on tbo floor, trampled on them.” 

“AfterwardR?" 

“It drew aside tbo window-curtain and looked out; perhaps it saw dawn 
approaching, for, talcing tbo candle, it retreated to tbo door. Just at ray 
bodaido tbo figure ctopped: the fiery oyes glared upon mo — abo thrust up 
her candle close to my face, and ostinguisbed it under my eyes. I was 
ftwaro her lurid visage flamed over mine, nnd I lost consciouBneos; for the 
second time in my life — only tho second time; — I became insensiblo from 
terrfir.” 

“Who WfiS with you when you revive<l?” 

“Ko ono, sir, luit the brood day. 1 rose, bathed my licad aad foec in 
water, drank o long draught; felt that though enfeebled I was not ill, nnd 
cletennincd that to none but you would I impart tliis vision. Kow, sir, 
toll mo who and what that woman was?” 

“Tbo creotnro of an over-stimulated brain; that is certain, I must bo 
careful of you, ray trca.snro; nerves like youre were not made for rough 
bandSing." 

“Sir, depend on it, my nerves were not in fault; tbo thing was real; 
tbo transnetaon actually took place.” 

“And your previous dreamt Am I Fevered from you by insuperable 
obstacles? Am I leaving you without a tear — ^%vitbout a kiss — without a 
word?” 

“Not ret,” 

“Am 1 tdiout to do it? Why, the daj' is already commenced which is to 
bind ns indissolubly; and when wo are once united, there eball be no re- 
mirrenco of tbe-so mental terrorp: I guarantee that.” 
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“ilental torrors, sirl I wisli I could believe them to bo only sucb: I vnsb 
it more now than ever; since even yon cannot explain to me the mystery 
of that awful visitant.” 

“And since I cannot do it, Jane, it must have been unreal.” 

“But, sir, when I said so to myself on rising this morning, and when 
I looked round the room to gather courage and comfort from the cheerful 
aspect of each familiar object in full daylight, there — on the carpet — I saw 
what gave the distinct lie to my hypothesis — the veil, tom from top to 
bottom in two halves!” 

1 felt Mr, Rochester start and shudder; ho hastily filing his arms round 
mo. “Thank Godl" ho exclaimed, “that if anything malignant did come 
near you lost night, it was only the veil that was harmed. Oh, to think 
what might have happened!” 

Ho drew his breath short, and strained me so close to him, I could scarcely 
pant. After some minutes silence, he continued cheerily — 

“Now, Janet, I’ll explain to you all about it. It was half-dream, half- 
reality. A woman did, I doubt not, enter your room: and that woman was 
— must have been — Grace Poole. You call her a strange being yourself; 
from all you know, you have reason so to call her — what did she do to 
me? what to Mason? In a state between sleeping and waldng, you noticed 
her entrance and her actions; but feverish, almost delirioiLs as you were, 
you ascribed to her a gobUn appearance different from her own: the long 
dishevelled hair, the swelled black face, the exaggerated stature, were 
figments of imagination; results of nightmare: the spiteful tearing of the 
veil was real: and it is like her. I see you would ask why I keep such a 
woman in my house: when we have been married a year and a day, I will 
toll you; but not now. Are you satisfied, Jano? Do you accept my solution 
of the mystery?” 

I reflected, and in truth it appeared to mo the only possible one: satisfied 
1 was not, but to please him I endeavoured to appear so — relieved, I 
wrtainly did feel: so I answered him with a contented smile. And now, aa 
it was long past one, I prepared to leave him. 

“Doee not Sophie sleep with AdJlo in the nursery?" ho asked aa I lit 
my candle. 

'“Yes, sir.” 

“And there is room enough in AdMe’a little bed for you. You must share 
it with her to-night, Jano: it is no wonder that the incident you have related 
should make you nervous, and I would rather you did not sleep alone: 
projiiise me to go to the nursery.” 

“1 shall be very glod to do so, sir.” 

‘‘And fasten the door securely on the insitle. Waite Sophie when you go 



tspBiivim, ondcT j)rctf;iit;e of rrqut-Mliug hct io rou^v■ you its gojxJ tfmn t«- 
aiorrow; for yon must bo dressed atwi have Cnjeher! bvenkfnft before eight. 
And now, no mom anmlrro thoughta; chnee dull cAro nway, .faneU Don’t 
you botvr to whut eo(t wbispere the wind has falic-n? and there is no more 
ireating of ruin against tlio windo\y*pane3: look here” (ho up thn 

curtnin)-— “it ia o lovely niglitt" 

. “The tright is Borene, sir; and no arn I.” 

“And you will not dream of Reparation and Korrow to-niphl; but of 
happy love and hlkafnl union-” 

This ptxKlietion wn?; but half fulfilled: I did not indeed dream of norron*, 
b\it an little did I. dream of joy; for 1 nevor nl^pt at r.d. With littlo .^delo 
in my arms, 1 vratebed the sluinber of childhood — ro trancjnil, so pas* 
sionleas, so innocent — and waited for the coming clay: ati tny life waa 
awake and astir in my frame; and os soon ns the enn rose I rose too. 


CTTAtrrr.n 25 

SorniK t’AMT. nt Fcvcn to dresA me; she was vcr%* long indeed in accomplish- 
ing her task; so long that -Mr. Roclu'ster, gron-n, I suppose, impatient of 
my dola\% sent up to aslc why I did not come. She was just fastening my 
veil (the plain square of hlorul after all) to my hair with a brooch; 1 imrried 
from tmdor her hands soon as I could. 

“Stop 5” she crierl in French- “Ijook nt yoni-self in tho minor: you have 
not tJikcn one peep.” 

So 1 turned nt. the door; I saw a robed and veiled figure, no unlike rny 
usual self that it secmoii almost (he iiimgo of a stranger. “Jane!” called 
ft voice, and I hastened down, I was received at the foot of the Blairs by 
Mr. Rochester, 

“Jane, are you rcndyl” 

I rose. There were no groomsuicn, no bridesmaids, no relatives to wait 
for or marshal: none hut Jlr, Rochester and I. Ife. Fairfax etoewi in tho ha 11 
aa we pa«s.fr:l, 1 would fain have sfiokon to her, but my band was hold 
by a grasp of irem: I was hurried along by ft stride 1 could hardly xotinw; 
and to look .at Mr. Rocliostor’e face w'ss to feci that not a sc-ixind of delay 
would Ih) toiemled for any purpose, I wonder what other bridegroom 
over k)okt*d ns he did — so bent up to n purj-iosejBo grimly Tcsolute; or who, 
under sneb .stesdiafit brows ever revealed such flarai:jg and tiaslsing eyes. 
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I know not whether the day was fair or foul; in descending the drive, 
I gazed neither on sky nor earth: my heart was with my eyes; and both 
Beemed migrated into Mr. Rochester’s frame. I wanted to see the invisible 
thing on which, as we went along, he appeared to fasten a glance fierce 
and fell. I wanted to feel the thoughts whoso force he seemed breasting 
and resisting. 

At the churchyard ■vrioket he stopped; he discovered I was quite out of 
breath. “Am I cruel in my love?” he said. “Delay an instant; lean on mo, 
Jane.” 

We entered the quiet and humble temple; the priest waited in his white 
surplice at the lowly altar, the clerk beside him. All was still: two shadows 
only moved in a remote comer. 

Our place was taken at the communion rails. Hearing a cautions stop 
behind me, I glanced over my shoulder; a stranger — a gentleman, evidently 
— was advancing up the chancel. The service began. The e3q)lanation of the 
intent of matrimony was gone through; and then the clergyman came a step 
farther forward, and, bending slightly towards Mr. Rochester, went on: — 

“I require and charge you both {as ye will answer at the dreadful Day 
of Judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall bo disclosed), that if 
either of you know any impediment why ye may not lawfully be joined 
together in matrimony, ye do now confess it; for be ye well assured that 
so many as are coupled together otherwise than God’s Word doth allow, 
are not joined together by God, neither is their matrimony lawful.” 

Ho paused, as the custom is. When is the pause after that sentence 
ever broken by reply? Not perhaps, once in a hundred years. And the 
clergyman, who had not lifted his eyes from his book, and had hold his 
breath but for a moment, was proceeding; his band was already stretohed 
towards Mr. Rochester, as his lips unclosed to ask, “Wilt thou have this 
woman for thy wedded wife?" — ^when a distinct and near voice said — 

“The marriage cannot go on; I declare the existence of an impediment" 

The clergyman looked up at the speaker and stood mute; the clerk did 
the same; Mr. Rochester moved slightly, as if an earthquake had rolled 
under his feet: taking a firmer footing, and not turning his head or eyes, 
he said, “Proceed.” 

Profound silence fell when he uttered that word, with deep but low 
intonation. Presently Mr. Wood said — 

“I cannot proceed without some investigation into what has been asserted, 
and evidence of its truth or falsehood.” 

“The ceremony Ls quite broken off," subjoined the voice behind ns. 

1 am in a condition to prove my allegation: an insuperable imj;ediment 
to this marriage exiats.” 
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Mr. Wood ficomed at a loss. “Wbat is tho naturo of tho impediment?” 
he ashed. “Perhaps it may bo got over — explained a-sray?” 

“Hardly*” 'sras the answer. "I have called it insuperable, and I epoab 
advisedly.” 

Tho epoaher catno forward and leaned on tho roils. He continued, ut- 
tering each word distinctly, calmly, steadily, but not loudly — 

^ “It simply consists in tho existence of a previons marriage. Mr. 
Itooheotor has a wife now living.” 

Without spoalcing, without smiling, %vithout seeming to recognise in 
me a human being, ilr. Rochester only twined my w'aist vith hia arm and 
riveted mo to hia side. 

“Who are you?” ho ashed of tho intruder. 

“My name is Briggs, a solicitor of Street, London.” 

“And you would thrust on mo a wife?” 

“I would remind you of your lady’s existonco, sir, which tho law 
recognises, if you do not.” 

‘Tnvour me with an aoconnt of her — ^with her name, her parentage, 
her place of abode.” 

“Certainly.” Mr. Briggs calmly took a paper from his pocket, and read 
out in a sort of official, nasal voice: — 

*I affirm and can prove that on the 20th October, a.d. (a date of 

fifteen years back), Edward Fairfax Rochester, of Thomfiold Hall, in the 

oonnty of , and of Fomdoan Manor, in shire, England, was married 

to my sister, Bertha Antoinotta Mason, daughter of J onas Mason, merchant, 

and of Antoinotta Mason, his wife, a Creole, at Church, Spanish 

Town, Jamaica. The record of tho marriage will bo found in tho register 
of that church — a copy of it is now in my possession. Signed, Richard 
Mason.” 

“Kiat — if a genuine document — may prove I have been married, but 
It does not prove that the woman mentioned therein as my wife is still 
iiTung.” 

“She waa living three months ago,” returned tho lawyer. 

, "How do you Imow?” 

‘T have a witness to tho fact, whose testimony even you, sir, win scarcely 
controvert.” 

“Produce him — or go to hell.” 

“I will produce him first — ^ho is on the spot. Mr, Mason, have tho goodness 
to step forward.” 

Mr. Rochester, on hearing the name, sot his teeth. Hjs passion died as 
if a hfight had shrivelled it up; ho only asked, “What have you to say?” 

An inaudible reply escaped Mason’s white lips. 
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“The dovil is in it if you cannot answer distinctly. I again demand what 
have you to say?” 

“Sir — sir,” interrupted the clergyman, “do not forget you are in a 
sacred place.” Then addressing Mason, he inquired gently, “Are you 
arvaro, sir, whether or not this gentleman’s wife is still living?” 

“Courage,” urged the lawyer; “speak out,” 

“She is now at Thonilield Hall,” said Mason, in more articulate tones: 
“I saw her there last April. I arn her brother.” 

“At Thomfield Hall!” ejaculated the clergyman. “Impossible! I am 
an old resident in this neighbourhood, sir, and I never heard of a Mrs. 
Rochester at ThomSeld Hall.” 

I saw a grim smile contort Mr. Rochester’s lips, and he muttered — 

“No, by God 1 I took care that none should bear of it — or of her under 
that name.” Ho mused — for ten minutes ho hold counsel with himself: 
he formed his resolve and atmounced it. 

“Enough 1 ail shall bolt out at once, like the buUot from the barrel. 
Wood, close your book, and take off your surplice; John Green (to the 
clerk), leave the church: there will be no wedding to-day.” The man obeyed. 

Mr. Rochester continued, hardily and recklessly, “Bigamy is an ugly 
word ! — I meant, however, to be a bigami.st; but fate has out-manceuvred 
mo, or Providence has checked me — perhaps the last. What this lawyer 
and his client say is true: I have been married, and the woman to whom 
I was married lives 1 You say you have never heard of a Mrs. Rochester 
at the house up yonder, Wood; but I daresay you have many a time 
inclined your ear to gossip about the mysterious lunatic kept there under 
watch and ward, iSomo have whi.spered to you that she is my ba.stard 
half-sister: some, my cast-off mistress. I now inform you that she is my 
wife, whom I married fffteen years ago — Bertha Mason by name; sister 
of this resolute personage, who is now, with his quivering limbs, and white 
cheeks, showing you what a stout heart men may bear. Cheer up, Dick! 
— never fear me! — I’d almo.st as soon strilco a woman as yon. Bertha 
Mason is mad; and she came of a mad family; idiots and maniacs through 
three generations! But I owe you no further explanation. Briggs, Wood, 
Mason, I invite you all to come up to the house and visit Mrs. Poole’s 
Iiatient, and tny u-ifel You shall see what sort of a being I was cheated 
into espousing, and judge v/hether or not I had a right to break the compact, 
find seek sympathy with something at least human. Tins girl,” he con- 
tinued, looking at me, “knew no more than you, Wood, of the disginsting 
secret: she thought all was fair and legal, and never dreamt she was going 
to Ik 3 entrapix-d into a feigueri um'on with a defrauded wretch, already 
lomvJ to a had, mad, and embruted partner! Come all of you — follow!” 
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. Still holding mo fast, ho left tlio church: tho l?irco gonttemen camo 
after. At the Imnt door of the Imll wo found the* carriage. 

“Take it had; to the coadi-Louse, John,” aaid Mr. liochc^ttir c^ooliy; 
“it 'Will not ho wanted to-day.” 

At onr entrance l\Ira. Fairfax, Ad^ilo, Sopliio, I^or.h, advanoc-d to meet 
and gr(?<!t w. 

“To (ho right-ahout— every aoull” cried tho innstor; “nwsy with your 
coirgralulationsi Who watite them! Kot II— thov are fifteen vears ton 
■ Intel” 

Ho pa.ssed on and ascended the ataira, still holding my hand, and Ktiil 
beckonitig tho gontlomea to follow him, which they did. Wo mounted tho 
. first Btair{;.aSe, pa.BBod up tho gallerj*, procotKlcfl to tho third Plory; tho low 
black door, opened by Mr. lloehosterifi master-key, admitted us to the 
tapestTiod room, mth ite great bed and ite pictorial cabinet. 

“You know this place. Mason,” said our guide; “elie bit and stabbed you 
boro.” 

Ho lifted the hangings from tho wall, tmeovering tho second door; this, 
too, ho opeued. In a room •without a window, there burnt a fire, guarded 
by a high and strong foneo, and a lamp susponded from tho coiling by 
a chain. A ■n-oman bent over the fire, apparently cooking somothing in 
R saucepan. In tho deep shade, at tho farther end of tho room, a figuro ran 
backwanis and forwards. What it was, whotlicr boast or human being, 
one could not, at first eight toll: it grovelled, seemingly, on all foure; it 
snatched and growled like some strange wild animal; but it was covered 
wth clothing, and a quantity of dark, grizzlcti hair, wild as a mane, hid 
its head and law. 

“Good-raorniug, Mrs. Poole!” said Mr. P.ochcstcr. “Hovz are you! 
and ho-w ia your charge to-day!” 

“We’re lolorabh', sir, I thank yon,” replied Grace Poole, lifting tho 
boiling moss carefully on to tho hob; “rather snappish, but not ’r.ageou.s.” 

A fierce cry seemed to give the lie to her favourable report: the clothed 
hyena rose up, and stood tall on its hind-feet. 

“Ah 1 sir, she sees you!” exclaimed Grace: "you’d better not Bta,y.” 

“Only a few moments, Grace; you must allow me a fc^' moraonte.” 

“’Ware!” cried Grace. The three gentlemen retreated eimultnneously. 
Mr, Pechestor flung me bcliind him: the lunatic sprang and grappled fiia 
thrO.'vt vio.ioush’, and laid her tooth to his chc-ck: they struggled. She was 
tt big woman, ia stature almost equalling her husband, and corpident 
besidis: she showed virile force in the contest — more than onco she almost 
throttled him, athletic ns ho was. He could have scltlcd her with a well- 
plfi.nttd blow; but he would not strike; he wotilu only wrestle. At lost ho 
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mastered her arms; Grace Poole gave him a cord, and he pinioned them 
behind her: ■with more rope, "which -was at hand, he bound her to a chair. 
The operation woe performed amidat the fiercest yells and the most con- 
■vnlsive plunges. Mr. Eochestor then turned to the spectators; he looked 
at them ■with a smile both acrid and desolate. 

‘‘That is my viife," said he. “Such is the solo conjugal embrace I am 
over to Icnow — such are the endearments which are to solace my leisure 
hours 1 And this is what I ■wished to have” (laying his hand on my shoulder) 
“this young girl, who stands so grave and quiet at the mouth of hell, 
looking collectedly at the gambols of a demon. I wanted her just as a 
change after that fierce ragout. Oil ■with you now. I must shut up my 
prize.” 

We all "withdrew. Mr. Rochester stayed a moment behind us, to give 
some further order to Grace Poole. The solicitor addressed me as he 
descended the stair. 

“You, madam,” said he, “are cleared from all blame: your uncle "will 
be glad to hear it — if, indeed, ho should bo still li"ving — ^when Mr. Mason 
returns to Madeira.” 

“My nuclei What of him? Do you know him?” 

“Mr. Mason does. Mr. Eyre has been the Funchal correspondent of his 
house for some years. When your uncle received your letter intimating 
the contemplated union between yourself and Mr. Rochester, Mr. Mason, 
who was staying at Madeira to recruit his health, on his way back to 
Jamaica, happened to be "with him. Mr. Eyre mentioned the intelligence; 
for ho know that my client here was acquainted with a gentleman of the 
mime of Rochester. Mr. Mason, astonished and distressed as yon may 
suppose, revealed the real state of matters. Your uncle, I am sorry to 
Bay, is now on a sick-bed; from which, considering the nature of his disease — 
decline — and the stage it has reached, it is unlikely he "will ever rise. He 
could not then hasten to England himself, to extricate you from the snare 
into which you had fallen, but he implored Mr. Mason to lose no time in 
taking steps to prevent the false marriage. He referred him to me for 
assistance. I used all despatch, and am thankful I was not too late; as 
you, doubtless, must be also. Have we anything else to stay for’” he 
inquired of Mr. Mason. 

“No, no — let us be gone,” "was the anxious reply; and "without waiting 
to take leave of Mr. Rochester, they made their exit at the hall door. 
The clergyman stayed to exchange a few sentencea, either of admonition 
or reproof, vrith his haughty parishioner; this duty done, he too departed. 

I Leenl him go as I stood at the half -open door of my o^Tn room, to which 
I had now withdrawn. The house cleared, I shut myself in, fastened the 
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boU'.thRt none taigliti intnide, and prooe^'dod — not io wcop, not to tnoum, 
I ^ 5 -fl^ yet- too calm for tlmt, but — mocImnicaHy to lake off tho i?redding- 
dress, and roplaco it by the stuff gown I bad worn yesterday, m I (liought, 
lor tho last timo- I then sat down: I felt weak and tirexL I Icrsaed my arms 
on the table, and my bond dropped on them. 

The morning had been a quiet morning enough — all except the brief scene 
with the luuntio: the transaction in the church had not been noisy; there we-? 
no explosion of pajision, no loud altercation, no dispute, no defiance or 
challenge, no tears, no robs: a few words had been spoken, & calmly pro- 
nounced oljjection to the rnarringo made; some Btom, short questions put 
by Sir. Rochester: answers, explamxtions given, evidence adduced; nn 
open mimission of the truth had been uttered by my master; then the living 
proof had boon seen; the intruders were gone, and all was over. 

I was in mj' own room as usual — ^juat myself, vrithout obvioua change; 
nothing had smitten mo, or scathed mo, or maimed mo. And yot where 
Wfui tho Jane Ejto of yostordayf — where was her lifol — where were her 
prospects? 


OnAtTKE 20 

Some timi-; in tho afternoon I raised my head, and looking round and seeing 
tho western sim gilding tho sign of its decline on tho well, I asked, “What 
am I to do?" 

But tho nnsw'or my mind gave — “Leave Thomfield nt onco” — ^was eo 
prompt, 80 dread, that I stopjvxi my ears. 

I roso up suddenly, terror-struck at tho solitudo which so mthless e 
Judge haunted— at tho silence which 8 o awful a voice filled, iiy head swam 
m I stood erect. I peroeivod that I was sicirening from excitement and 
inanition; ncithor moat nor drink bad passed my lips that day, for I bad 
taken no breaWnst, And, with a strange pang, I now reflected that, long 
(18 I had been shut up here, no mcc-sago bad been cent to ask how I was, 
or to invito mo to como down; not even little Adfcio had tapped ot tho door; 
not even Mrs. Fairfax had sought mo. “Friends always forget those whom 
fortune forsakes," I murmured, ns I withdrew tho bolt and passed out. 
I Btumblod over an obstacle: my head was still dizzy, my sight was dim, 
and my limbs wero feeble. I could not .soon recover myself. I fell but not 
on tho ground: an outalretched arm caught me, I looked up — I was sup- 
port-od by Mr. Rochester, who sat in a chair across my chamber thnahold. 
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“Yon come out at last,” he said. “Well, I have been ■waiting for you long, 
and listening: yet not one movement have I heard, nor one sob: five minutes 
more of that deathlike hush, and I should have forced the lock like a 
burglar. So you shun mo? — ^you shut yourself up and grieve alone! I 
■would rather you had come and upbraided me ■with vehemence. You are 
passionate: I expected o scene of some kind. I was prepared for the hot 
rain of tears; only I ■wanted them to be shed on my breast: no-w a senseless 
floor has received them, or your drenched handkerchief. But I err: you 
have not wept at all! I see a white cheek and a faded eye, but no trace 
of tears. I suppose, then, your heart has been weeping blood? 

“Well, Jane! not a word of reproach? Nothing bitter— nothing poignant? 
Nothing to cut a feeling or sting a passion? You sit quietly where I have 
placed yon, and regard me with a weary, passive look. 

“Jane, I never meant to wound you thus. If the man who had but one 
little ewe lamb that was dear to him as a daughter, that ate of his bread 
and drank of his cup, and lay in his bosom, hod by some mistake slaughtered 
it at the shambles, he would not have rued his bloody blunder more than 
I now mo mine. Will you ever forgive me?” 

Beader, 1 forgave him at the 'moment and on the spot. There was such 
deep remorse in his eye, such trae pity in his tone, such manly energy in 
his manner: and besides, there was such unchanged love in his whole look 
and mien — I forgave him all: yet not in words, not outwardly; only at 
my heart’s core. 

“You know I am a scoundrel, Jane?” ere long he inquired wistfully — 
wondering, I suppose, at my continued silence and tamenees, the result 
rather of weakness than of ■wilL 

“Yes, sir." 

“Then tell me so roundly and sharply — don’t spare mo.” 

“I cannot: I am tired and sick. I want some water.” 

Ho heaved a sort of shuddering sigh, end taking me in his arms, carried 
me dowmstairs. At first I did not know to what room ho had home me; 
all was cloudy to my glazed sight: presently I felt the re^viving warmth of a 
fire; for summer as it was, I had become icy cold in my chamber. He put 
■wine to my lips; I taste<i it and revived; then I ate something ho offered me, 
and was soon myself. I was in the library — sitting in his chair — he was 
quite near. 

“How are you now, Jane?” 

“Much better, sir; I shall bo well soon.” 

“Taste the wine again, Jane.” 

I obeyed him; then he put the glass on the table, stood before me, and 
looked at me attentively. Suddenly ho turned away, ■with an inarticulate 
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ftSclamaHon, full p3S«jonftt-c omoUon o( rom»' lund; !j(> '.valkiyi hxnt 
tlimiigh tliD rcK'm and canto back.: lio idoo}*o«3 toirards wo as if to ki =3 tmt 
but I rowemlKtred cato’-ac't -v-wto stor,'' forbidden. 1 ttirnod my face stray, 
and put biff ftsida. 

“Wisatl — ITo\r in ibi?*''’ bo excinimoci bastily. I latotrl you won’t 
Id&'t tlie hvi?ti>:ind of Bertha Maront Yon confddcr iny nnr.B filktl and wy 
ombracoit appropriated!" 

"At iuiy rato titcro ia noitlmr room nor claitti for wc;, cir." 

.Tmio! I trill pparo yoa Urn trcttblc of wucli talking; I will nnswer 
for yoa — hecaurto I have a tvifo alroadv, vou vrottld reply — 1 gaerjr. rightly!" 

"Yoy." 

"If you tltinh po. you must Itavo a etrango opinion of mo; you mu'<l 
regard me ai? a plotting profligak' — a baeo and low rake who has boon 
fiiwnlating di.sint-orostal love in order to drav/you into a f-naro delilxiratedy 
laid, and strip you of honour and rob you of Bclf-respect. Wliat do you Pay 
to that! 1 reo you can aay nothing; in the first place, you tiro faint still, 
and ha\m enough to do to draw your breath; in the second place, you cannot 
yot accustom yourself to nccuso and rovilo me, and Ixigido?, the doodgatos 
of toaw are opoiKKi, and they would ruah out if you apoho much; and you 
havo no dc.'iire to c.Tpostulato, to upbraid, to make a scene: you aro tbinldng 
how to ad — talL-ing you con.sider is of no use. .1 know you — I am on my 
guard.” 

"Sir, I do not wish to act ogaimst you,” I oald; and my unsteady voico 
warned mo to curtail rny pontence. 

“Kot in yoxir Eoa«o of the word, but in mine you are sohorning to destroy 
mo. You have ns good an aatd that I am a married man~iiH a mat tied man 
you will shun mo, keep out of my way: just now you have rfifusc'd to Idps 
me. Jane! will you hear reason!” (he stooiiod and approached his lips to 
my ear); ‘iiecauerj, if you won’t. I’ll try violence.” Ili.s voice was hoamo; 
bis look that of a man who ia just about to burst an irisnficrrdde bond and 
plunge headlong into wild licence. I aaw that in another moment, and with 
one impetus of frenr.y moro, I ahould bo able to do nothing with him. 
The present — the pniwing second of tiroo — was all I had in which to control 
and restrain him; a movement of ropulsion, flight, fear would have sdalod 
my doom — and his. But I was not afraid: not in the least. I felt an inward 
power; a aenso of influonco, which supported mo. Tlie crisis was perilou-s; 
but not without ita charm; such as the Indian, perhaps, feels when he slips 
over the rapid in his canoe. I took hold of his cioncfiod hand, loosened the 
contorteil fingers, and s-sid to liira, eootliingiy — 

"Sit dowm; Til t.alk to you as long as you like, and hear all you have to 
Ray, whether reasonable or unrcssoneblo.” 
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Ho eat do'sni: but he did not got leave to speak directly. I had been 
straggling with tears for some time: I had taken great pains to repress 
them, because I knew he would not like to see mo weep. Now, however, 
I considered it well to let them flow ns freely and as long as they liked. 
If the flood annoyed him, so much the better. So I gave way and cried 
heartily. 

Soon I heard him earnestly entreating me to bo composed. I said I 
could not while he was in such a passion. 

“But I am not angry, Jane: I only love you too well: and you had steeled 
your little pale face with such a resolute, frozen look, I could not endure 
it. Hush, now, and wipe your eyes.” 

His softened voice announced that he was subdued; so I, in my turn, 
became calm. Now ho made an effort to rest his head on my shoulder, 
but I would not permit it. Then ho would draw me to him: no. 

“I do love you,” I said, “more than ever: but I must not show or indulge 
the feeling; and this is the last time I must express it.” 

“The last time, Janel What! do you think you can live with me, and see 
mo daily, and yet, if you still love me, be always cold and distant?” 

“No, sir; that I am certain I could not; and therefore I see there is but 
one way: but you will be furious if I mention it.” 

“Oh, mention it! If I storm, you have the art of weeping.” 

“Mr. Bochoater, I must leave you.” 

‘Tor how long, Jane? For a few minutes, while you smooth your hair — 
which is somewhat dishevelled; and bathe your face — which looks feverish?” 

“I must leave Adfele and Thomfield. I must part with you for my whole 
life: I must begin a new existence among strange faces and strange scenes.” 

“Of course: I told you you should. I pass over the madness about parting 
from me. You mean you must become a part of me. As to the new existence, 
it is all right: you shall yet bo my wife; I am not married. You shall bo 
Mrs. Rochester — both virtually and nominally I shall keep only to you so 
long as you and I live. You shall go to a place I have in the south of France: 
a whitewashed villa on the shores of the Mediterranean. There you shall 
live a happy, and guarded, and most innocent life. Never fear that I wish 
to lure you into error — to make you ray mistre-ss. Why did you shaire your 
head? Jane, you must be reasonable, or in truth I shall again become 
frantic.” 

His voice end hand quivered: his nostrils dilated: his eye blazed; still 
I dared to speak. 

“Sir, your wife is living: that is a fact acknowledged this morning by 
yourself. If I lived with you as you desire — I should then bo your mistress: 
to eay otherwise is sophistical — is false.” 



“J ftin a fooir* crit-cl 'Mr. "I ke>op tilling her I Bra 

no!/ mrtmtyl, nnd do x\ai cxphin to htr why. I forgot she knows nothing 
of tho chamolor of that woman, or of tLo con*«M:juon<?e3 attoading tnj 
infonm! union with hor. Oh, I nm certain Jane will agree vdth mo in opinion 
when ijhe knows all that T know! Just put your hand in mine, Janet — 
that 1 may Imvo the evidence of touch aa wcl! as eight, to prove j'oa are 
near me— -and I will its a few vronls chow you the real state of the case. 
Can you hsiou to me?” 

sir; for hours, if you will.” 

“I only ask minutes. June, did you cx’cr bc.ar or know that I was not 
the eldest son of tny houae; Hint I had once a brother older than I?” 

“I remember Mm. Fairfax told mo eo once.” 

“And <!id you over lie-ar that my father wag an avaricious, gro-sping 
man?” 

“I have tmdemtood something to that effect.” 

"Well, Jane, Ijoing so, it was hie rcrolution to keep the property together; 
ho conk] not hear tlic idea of dividing his eetalo and leaving njo a fair 
portion; all, he rogolved, should go to my brotlior, Rowland, Yet as little 
could he endure that a son of hia ahonld bo n poor man. I mast bo provided 
for by a wealthy murriago. Bo sought me a partner betiniM. Mr. Mason, 
a West India planter atid merchant, was his old acquaintance. Ho was 
oorlain hi.« po.asfssions were real and vast: he made inquiries, Mr. Mason, 
he found, had a son and daughter; and ho learned from him tlmt bo could 
and would give the latter a fortune of thirty tbous.and pounds: that Bufficed. 
Wlien I left college, I was sent ont to Jamaica, to cspoiujo a bride already 
courted for me. My father enid nothing about her inonoy; but ho told me 
Mias hlason wag tho boa.st of Spanish Town for her Iwauty: and this was no 
lie. 1 found her b fine woman, in tho etylo of Blanche Ingram; tall, darf:^ 
and majestic. Her family wished to eocuro mo, bccaxiso I was of a good 
race; and eo did eho. They showed hor to mo in parties splendidly dreasod, 
I seldom saw her alone, and had very Uttlo private conversation with her. 
Sho flattered me, and lavishly displayed for my plcasuro her charms and 
accomplishments. AI! tho men in her circle Bcemod to admire her and 
envy me. I was d.asz!cd, Btlraulaled: my sensoe were oxcited; and being 
ignorant, raw, and inexperienced, I thought I loved hor. I married hen — 
gtoKJ, grovelling, mole-ej'cd blocldicad that I was I 

'‘Aiy bride’a mother I had never seen: I understood eha was dearl, Thr 
honej’TQoon over, I learned my mistake; she was only mad, and fibnt op 
In a lunatic asylum, Tliere wag a younger brother, too — a complete dumb 
idiot. Tho older one, whom you have seen (and whom I cannot hate, 
whilst I abhor all hi.g kindred, because Ixo has some graitu! of aff^rion In 
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of which it appears nothing can core her, and which is incident to her 
harassing profession, her vigilance has been more than once lulled and 
baffled. The lunatic is both cunning and malignant; she has never failed 
to take advantage of her guardian’s temporary lapses; once to secrete 
the knife with which she stabbed her brother, and twice to possess herself 
of the key of her cell, and issue therefrom in the night-time. On the first 
of these occasions, she perpetrated the attempt to bum mo in my bed; on the 
asoond, oho paid that ghastly visit to you. I thank Providence, who watched 
over you, that she then spent her fury on your wedding apparel, which 
perhaps brought back vague reminiscences of her own bridal days: but 
on what might have happened, I cannot endure to reflect. When I think 
of the thing which flew at my throat this morning, hanging its black and 
iosrlet visage over the neat of my dove, toy blood curdles^ ’’ 

“And what, sir,” I asked, while he paused, “did you do when you had 
settled her here? Where did you go?” 

“What did I do, Jane? I transformed myself into a will-o’-the wisp. 
Where did 1 go? I pursued wanderings as wild as those of the March spirit, 
I Bought the Continent, and went devious through all its lands. My fixed 
desire was to seek and find a good and intelligent woman, whom I could 
love: a contrast to the fury I left nt Thomfield ” 

“Well, sir!” 

“For ton long years I roved about, living first in one capital, then 
another: sometimes in St. Petersburg, oftonor in Paris, occasionally in 
Borne, Naples, and Florence. 

“Yet I could not live alone; so I tried the companionship of mistresses. 
The first I chose was C4Une Varens — another of those stops which make 
a man spurn himself when he recalls them, (kiline Varens was the French 
opera-dancer. Addle’s mother, but she was not at all faithful to me and 
I left her. Bhe had two successors: an Italian, Giacinta, and a German, 
Clara; both considered singularly handsome. WTiat was their beauty to 
me in a few weeks'! Giacinta was unprincipled and violent: I tired of her 
in three months. Clara was honest and quiet; but heavy, mindless, and 
nnimpressible: not one whit to my taste. I was glad to give her a sufficient 
sum to set her up in a good line of business, and so get decently rid of her. 

“Now, Jane, why don’t you say, ‘Well, sir?’ I have not done. You are 
looking grave. You disapprove of me still, I see. But let me come to the 
point. Last January, rid of all mistresses — in a harsh, bitter frame of 
mind, the results of a useless, roving, lonely life — corroded with disappoint- 
ment, sourly disposed against all men, and especially against all Koman- 
kiad (for I began to regard the notion of an inteUectual, faithful, loving 
woman as a mete dream), recalled by business, I came back to England. 
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■“On a frority winter aCtemoon, I rodo sn sight of Tbomfic:!!-! IlalL Abhor- 
nni 1 oxj>e<;t<x! no peace* no pleasure there* On a stslo in Hay 
I saw a iguiel little figure etUing by I pareed it as negligently aa I 

did tiio pollatd willow op|)ostlo to it; 1 had no presentiment of what it 
would bo to me; no inward warning that tlio arbitross of my iiio — my. 
geniuB for gf>o<.l or evil — waited there in htnnblct guise, I did not Imow 
it, oven when, on tho occasion of Slcarour's accident, it camo up and 
gravely offered mo help. Ghildseh cud slender creaturei It ecemed sa if 
Q linnet bud hopped to my foot and proposed to bear mo on ita tiny wing. 
I \7m purl 5 -; but tho thing would not go; it stood by mo with ctrenge 
^K-reoTOranco, and looked ami spoke with n sort of authority. I must be 
aided, and by that hand; and aide<I I was. 

"V/lien once I bad pre£.!sod the frail ahouldcr, something new — a fresh 
eap and semse — stoic info my frame. It was well I had Icamt that this 
elf must return to mo — that it belonged to my hoaso down below — ox I 
could not have felt it pass away from under my hand, and soon it vanish 
behind tho dim horigo, without Bingiilar regroU I heard you come home 
that night, Jano; though probably you were not a^varc that I thonght of 
you, or watelicd for you. Tho next day 1 observed yon — myscU unseen 
— ^for half an hour, while you played with AdMo in the gallery. 

‘‘Impatiently I waited for evening, when I might aoinmon you to my 
presence. An unusual — to me — a perfectly now character, I sasjieotod, was 
youra: I desired to iiearoh it deeper and know it better. You entered tbs 
room with a look and air at once shy and independent: you were quaintly 
dre:Wod — much as you are now. I made yon talk: ore long I found you foil 
of ctxango contrmite. Your garb and manner were restricted by rulo; 
yonr air waa often diffident, and altogether that of one refined by nature, 
but absolutoly unused to aociety, and a good deal afraid of making borscU 
disadvnutr.gcously conspicuous by eome polecism or blunder; yet when 
addropst'd, you lifted a keen, a daring, and a glowing eye to your inter- 
locutor’s fflfjo; there was picnotnition and power in each glance you gave; 
when plied by close questions, you found ready and round answers. Very 
soon you seemed to get used to mo; I l>eIievo you felt the existe.uce of 
sympathy between yon and your grim and cross master, Jane; for it was 
astonishing to fice bow quickly a certain pleasant ease tranquilliacd your 
manner. I R.aw you hod a social heart; it was tho silent schoolroom — it was 
tho tedium of your life — that made you mournful. I porinitled myself the 
delight of being kind to you; Idndneas Btirrtd emotion soon: your face 
became soft in expresaton, your tones gentle; I liked ray name pronounced 
by your lips in a grateful, happy ace.ent, I used to enjoy a chanco meeting 
with you, Jane, at this time; there was a curious hesitation in your manner i 
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5?OTi glanced at mo Vrith a Blight trouble — a hovering doubt: you did not 
know what my caprice might bo — whothor I was going to play the master 
and be stem, or the friend and be benignant. I was now too fond of yon 
often to simulate the first whim; and, when I stretched my hand out cor- 
dially, such bloom and light and bliss rose to your young, wistful features, 
I had much ado often to avoid straim'ng you then and there to my heart.” 

"Don’t talk any more of those daya, air,” I interrupted, furtively dashing 
away some tears from my eyes; his language was torture to me; for I knew 
what I must do — and do soon — and all these reminiscences, and these 
revelations of his feelings only made my work more di£6cult. 

“No, Jane,” he returned: “what necessity is there to dwell on the past, 
when the Present is so much surer — the Future so much brightcrl” 

I shuddered to hear the infatuated aesertion. 

"You see now how the case stands — do you not?” ho continued. "After 
a youth and manhood passed half in unutterable misery and half in dreary 
rolitudo, I have for the first time found what I can truly love — have 
found ym. You are my sympathy — my better self — my good angel. 
I am bound to yon with a strong attachment, I think you good, gifted, 
lovely: a fervent, a solemn passion is conceived in my heart; it leans to 
yon, draws you to my centre and spring of life, wraps my existence about 
you, and, kindling in pure, powerful flame, fuses you and mo in one. 

"I should have appealed to your nobleness and magnanimity at first, 
m I do now— opened to you plainly my life of agony — described to you 
my hunger and thirst after a higher and worthier existence — shown to 
you, not my resolutim (that word is weak), but my resistless bent to love 
faithfully and well, where I am faithfully and well loved in return. Then 
1 should have asked you to accept my pledge of fidelity and to give mo 
yours. Jane — give it me now.” 

A pause. 

“Why are you silent, Jane?” 

I was experiencing an ordeal: a hand of fiery iron grasped my vitals. 
Terrible moment: full of struggle, blacknees, burning I Not a human being 
that ever lived could wish to bo loved bettor than I was loved; and him 
who thus loved me I absolutely worshipped: and I must renounce love and 
idol. One drear word comprised ray intolerable duty — “Depart 1” 

“Jane, you understand what I want of you? Just this promise — *1 vrill 
be yours, Mr. Rochester.’ ” 

“Mr. Rochester, I wOI not be yours.” 

Another Iona silence. 

^ Janel ’ recommenced he, with a gentlenees that broke mo down with 
grief, and turned me stone^^old with ominous terror — for this still voice 
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tlio pant ai a Sion rising — ‘'.Tano, do you monu to go ono ■sitiy !a tho 
'^orlflj aiirS to lot mo go Bootberi" 

“1 do.*' 

“Jono,” {bonding totrrsrd'i f\nd embraoioi' me), "do vou moon it no^rr* 

"I do.’” 

"And m^V' eoftly kisaSng my forebead find obcek. 

"I do,” extricating mj'seSf from restraint rapidly and eoinplotely. 

"OSt, Jane, tlii!? Is SiitUjrS This — tbis is rrielmd. It trould not im -BicKt-d 
to Io%'o we.” 

"It B'ouki 1*0 vriebt-d to obey yotn" 

A tdld look raised his brovvs — creased his foai'ar&st ho rose; but he 
foroboro yet, I laid my hand on the bade of a chair for support: I shook, 
I (cored — but I rc.so!%'(Kl. I must elude his rorrovi*; I roUred to tlio door. 

"You aw? going, Janet” 

"I am going, sir.” 

"Janet” 

"Mr. EooSuiStert” 

"Withdraw, then — oonsont; but remember, you leave me hero in 
anguish. Go up to your own room; think over all I have aaid, and, Jano, 
ctail a glance on ray suffering? — thinSi of mo.” 

Ho turned away; he threw himself on his fnoo on the sofa. "Oh, Janel 
my hope — my love — my life !” broko in anguish from his lipo. Then oamo 
B deep fltfong sob. 

I hod already goinod the door; but, reader, I walked back — walked 
back as dctonninedly as I had retreated. I larolt dowm by him; I turned his 
fsoB from the oushion to me; I Idased hi.? obeek; I smoothod iiig Imix 'with 
my b.and. 

"God blees you, my dear master 1 ” I raid. "God ircsop you from harm 
and wrong— dlrcet you, c-olace you — reward yon well for your pa.“.t Irindna^g 
to mo.” 

"Little Jane’s love* would have Iwcii my best reward,” he answered, 
"without it, my heart is broken. But Jane vrill give mo her love: yoi — 
nobly, gencTousl3%” 

Up the blood rushed to his face; forth fioBliod the fire from his eycB; 
o.rooi ho sprang; he held bis arms out; but I evfided the embrace, and at 
oneo quitted the room. 

"FarewolU” was tho orj’ of my heart as I left him. Desjpair ndded, 
^‘Farewell for ever!” 

That night I never thought to sleep; but a F.laml)er foil on mo as soon os 
I lay down in Ind. I was traiisi>orted in thought to tho eceHK* of childhood t 



I dreamt I lay in the red-room at Gatcahead; that the night •was dark, and 
my mind impressed with strange fears. The light that long ago hod stmok 
mo into syncope, recalled in this -vision, seemed glidingly to mount the 
wall, and tremblingly to pause in the centre of the obscured ceiling. I 
Ulicd up my head to look; the roof resolved to clouds, high and dim; the 
gleam was such as the moon imparts to vapours she is about to sever. 
I watched her come — watched with the strangest anticipation; as though 
come word of doom were to be ■written on her diso. She broke forth as 
never moon yet burst from cloud: a hand first penetrated the sable folds 
and ■waved them away; then, not a moon, but a white human form shone 
in the azure, inclining a glorious brow earthward. It gazed and gazed 
on me. It spoke to my spirit; immeasurably distant was the tone, yet so 
near, it whispered in my heart — 

“Wy daughter, floe temptation.” 

“Mother, I will.” 

So I answered after I had waked from the trance-like dream. It waa 
yet night, but July nights are short: soon after midnight, dawn comes. 
“It oarmot be too early to commence the tesk I have to fulfil,” thought I. 
I rose; I waa dressed; for I had taken o2 nothing but my shoes. I knew 
where to find in my drawers some linen, a locket, a ring. In seeking theee 
articles, I encountered the beads of a pearl necklace Mr. Rochester had forced 
mo to accept a few days ago. I loft that; it was not mine: it waa the 
viiionary bride’s who had melted in air. The other articles I made up 
in a parcel; my purse, conta'oing twenty shillings (it was all I had), I put 
in my pocket: I tied on my straw bonnet, pinned my shawl, took the 
parcel and my slippers, which I would not put on yet, and stole from my 
room. 

“Farewell, bind Mrs. Fairfax I” I whispered, as I glided past her door. 
“Farewell, my darling Addle I” I said, as I glanced towards the nursery. 
No thought could be admitted of entering to embrace her. I hod to deceive 
a fine ear; for aught I knew, it might now be listening. 

Drearily I wound my way downstairs: I knew what I had to do, and 
I did it mechanically. I sought the key of the side-door in the kitchen; 
I sought, too, a phial of oil and a fealior; I oiled the key and the lock. 
I got some water, I got some bread; for perhaps I should have to walk 
far; and my strength, sorely shaken of late, must not break down- AH 
thli 1 did -without one sound. I opened the door, passed out, shut it softly. 
Dim dawn glimmered in the yard. The great gates were closed and looked; 
bet a wicket in one of them waa only latched. Through that I departed: 
it, too, I shut; and now 1 waa out of Thomfield. 

A mile ofi, beyond the fields, lay a road which stretched in the contrary 
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dirMtton t<3 b road I liwl never travelfo:!, byt oft«5n noticed, 

mi wonfiemi v^bere it l^xJ: tbilher I l>ent nty st.ep5. 

I f-iiimxi fields and liedgee and lanes till after stuniisc. I believe it vr&s 
ft lovdv mmmor morning: I Jaiow my chow, vbich I had put oa vrhes 
I loft the houao, were e<x)ri wet with dew. But I iookod neither to rising can, 
nor fimtbng ahy, nor w&kcaing nature. A treakneea, beginaing inwardly, 
extending to the limha, Eol7.eid me, and I fell; I lay on the ground some 
minutes, prwainy my face to tbe wet tnrf, I had came fear — or hope — 
that here I ehouid di«; but I waa goon up, crawling forv-ard on my bands 
and kmxMj, and then agaixi raised to my feet — aa eager and os detorsjiinod 
M ever to reach the rciad. 

When I got there, I was forced to Bit to roat mo under the hedge; and 
while I rat I heard wheels, and eaw a coach come on. i sioo<i up and 
liftel my hand; it etopjxed. I tw-kod where it was going: the driver named 
a place a long way ofi, riod where I was sure Mr. itoohower bad no con- 
nection'!. I aekod for what sura ho would take mo there; he said thirty 
fibiliings; I answered I bad but twenty; well, ho would try to make it do. 
He further g.avo mo leave to get into the iasido, as the vehicle was empty: 
I entered, was shut in, and it rolled on ih? way. 

Gontio rca/Jor, may you never fool what I then felt! May your cyco never 
shod such stc'rmy, Hcalding, boart-wrung toar« as poured from mine. May 
yon never np{>eAl to Heaven In pmj-en? eo hopelms and so ngonisod as in 
that hour left my Ujk; for never may you, like me, dread to he the instro* 
raont o! ovil to what you wholly love. 


cnATTJrr, 27 

Two DATS aro passed. It Is a summer evening; tho coacliman has eot me 
down at a place called Wbitcross: he could lake me no farther for the earn 
1 had given and I was not possessed of another shilling in tho world. Tho 
ooach ia a mile of! by this time; I am alone. At Hus moment I dificover 
that 1 forgot to take ray parcel out of tho pocket of the coach, whore I had 
plaood it for safety; there it remains, there it must remain; end now, I am 
absolutely dcstittito. 

My eye roved over tlie sullen swell and along tho moor edge, vanishing 
amidst the wildest soenery, when at one dim iwint, far in Hie 

morehos and tho ridges, a light sprang np. I watched to sec wdietbet it 
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would spread; but no; as it did not diminiBh, so it did not enlarge. “It 
maj be a candle in a houHo,” I then conjectured; “but if so, I can never 
reach it. It is much too far away: and were it within a yard of me, what 
would it avail? I should but knock at the door to have it shut in my 
face.” 

Having crossed the marsh, I saw a trace of white over the moor. I 
approached it; it wes a road or a track: it led straight up to the b’ght, which 
now beamed from a sort of knoll, amidst a clump of trees — ^firs, apparently, 
from what I could distinguish of the character of their forms and foliage 
through the gloom. My star vanished as I drew near; some obstacle had 
intervened between me and it. I put out my hand to feel the dark mass 
before mo; I discriminated the rough stones of a low wall — above it, some- 
thing like palisades, and within, a high and prickly hedge. I groped on. 
Again a whitish object gleamed before mo: it was a gate — a wicket; it 
moved on its hinges as I touched it. On each side stood a sable bush — 
holly or yew. 

Entering the gate and passing the shrubs, the silhouette of a house rose 
to view, black, low, and rather long; but the guiding light shone nowhere. All 
was obscurity. In seeking the door, I turned on angle; there shot out the 
friendly gleam ogain, from the lozenged panes of a very small latticed 
rrindow. The aperture was so screened and narrow, that curtain or shutter 
hod been deemed unnecessary; and when I stooped down and put aside 
the spray of foliage shooting over it, I could see all within. I could see 
clearly a room with a sanded floor, clean scoured; a dresser of walnut, with 
pewter platee ranged in rows, reflecting the redness and radiance of a 
glowing peat Are. I could see a clock, a white deal table, some chairs. 
The candle, whoso rays had been my beacon, burnt on the table; and by 
its light an elderly woman, somewhat rough-looking, but scrapnloualy 
clean, like all about her, was knitting a stocking. 

I noticed theca objects cursorily only — in them there was nothing 
extraordinary. A group of more interest appeared near the hearth, sitting 
still amidst the rosy peace and warmth siiCusing it. IVo young, graceful 
women — ladies in every point — sat, one in a low rocking-chair, the other 
on a lower stool. 

A strange place wm this humble kitchen for such oecupanta I Wlio were 
they? They could not be the daughters of the elderly person at the table; 
for she looked like a rustic, end they were all delicacy and cultivation. 

‘Xisten, Diana,” s,aid one of the girls, “Franz and old Daniel are to- 
gether in the night-time, and Franz is tolling a dream from which ho Laa 
ew'skened ta terror — listen!” And in a low voice she read something, of 
which not one word was intelligible to me; for it was ‘in an unknown 
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step could I stir, I sank on the -wot doorstep; I groaned — Tming my 
hands — 1 wept in utter anguish. Oh, this spectre of death! Oh, this last 
hour, approaching in such horror! Alas, this isolation — this banishment 
from my kind! Not only the anchor of hope, but the footing of fortitude 
was gone — at least for a moment; but the lost I soon endeavoured to regain. 

“I can but die,” I said, “and I believe in God, Let me try to wait His 
will in sUenco.” 

These words I not only thought, but uttered; and thrusting back all 
my misery into my heart, I made an efiort to compel it to remain there — 
dumb and still. 

“ All men must die,” said a voice quite close at hand; "but all are not 
condemned to meet a lingering and premature doom, such as yours would 
bo if you perished here of want.” 

“Who or what speaks?” I asked, terrified at the unexpected sound, and 
incapable now of deriving from any occurrence a hope of aid. A form was 
near — what form, the pitch-dark night and my enfeebled vision prevented 
mo from distinguishing. With a loud, long knock, the newcomer appealed 
to the door. 

“Is that you, Mr. St. John?” cried Hannah. 

“Yes — yes; open quickly.” 

“Well, how wot and cold you must bo, such a wild night as it is! Come 
in— your sisters are quite uneasy about yon, and I believe there are bad 
folks about. There has been a beggar-woman — I declare she is not gone 
yet! — laid dowTi there. Get up! for shame! Move ofi, I say!” 

“Hush, Hannah! I have a word to say to the woman. You have done 
your duty in excluding, now let me do mine in admitting her. I was near, 
and listened to both you and her. I think this is a peculiar case — I must 
at least examine into it. Young woman, rise, and pass before mo into the 
house.” 

With difliculty I obeyed him. Presently I stood within that clean, 
bright kitchen — on the very hearth — trembling, sickening; conscious of an 
aspect in the last degree ghastly, wild, and weather-beaten. The two 
ladies, thssr brother, Mr. 8t. John, the old servant, were all gazing at me. 

“St. John, who is it?” I heard one ask. 

“I cannot tell: I found her at the door,” was the reply. 

“Is she ill, or only famished?” 

“Famished I think. Hannah, is that milk? Give it me, and a piece of 
bread.” Slary’s hand removed my sodden bonnet and lifted my head. 
I tasted what they offered me: feebly at first, eagerly soon. 

Not too much at first — restrain her," said the brother; “she has had 
enough.” And ho withdrew the cup of milk and the plate of bread. 
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**A litUe rnoro, St. John — look at the avidity in her eyonj' 

"Ko moro at present, <?.uJer. Try if fibotyinspoak now— Mk herhor name.” 
J fait I could ajmln and J aaiwcrtKl, “My name is Jana Elliott.” Anxlons 
RB over to avoid discovery I had before resolved to juvsumo an afiss. 

“And where do you live! Whoro arc your frlendBl” 

“vSif, I can give you no dotaila to-night," 

"Hannah," eaid Mr. St, Joliti at la.st, “Jot her sit there at precent, and 
p-sk her no quostionsj; in ton minutea more, givo her the rera-ainder of that 
bread and millj. Mnrj' and Hinna, let ns go into tho parlour and tall: the 
matter over." 

They vrithdrow. Very eoon ono of tho Indies retumed“I could not teli 
which. A kind of pleasant stupor vraB stealing over me os I eat by the 
genial fire. In an undertone she gave some directions to Hannah. Ere 
long, with the sarvant’e aid, 1 contrived to mount a staircase; my dripping 
clothes were removed; soon a warm, dry bed received me. I thankcui God 
— oxixjrionced amidst unutterable exhaustion a glow of grateful joy — 
and Blopt- 


criiU'ixa 28 

T;ir: nuconutenoK of about throo days and nights succooding tlAs is very 
dim in my mind. I can recall some senEations felt in that interval; but few 
thoughts frauuxl, and no act.ion.B performed. I know I was in n small room 
and in a narrow bed. To that l>cd I Boemed to have grown. Hannah, tho 
aorvant, was my most frequent visitor. Her coming disturbed mo. I had 
a feeling that she wi.shed me away; that sho did not undoretond mo or my 
circuraBtancea; that sho was prejudiced against me. Diana and Mary 
appeared in the chamber once or twice a day. They would whisper sentences 
of this sort at my bedside — 

‘Tt is vciy well w took her in.” 

“Yes; she would certainly have been found dead at tho door in the 
morning, had she been left out all night. I wonder what she hns gone 
throughf 

“Strange ImrdBhips, I imagine — jwor, emaciated, pallid wanderer 1" 
“Sho is not an unwlucated person, I should think, by her manner of 
speaking; Ixer accent was quite pure; and tho clothes sho took off, though 
splashed and wet, were little worn and fina" 

“Sho Lsb a peculiar face; fieshloss and haggard na it is, I rather like it; 
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‘To bo Burc,” added her sister. “Como, yon most be obedient.” And 
still holding my hand she made mo rise, and led me into the inner room. 

“Sit there,” she said, placing me on the sofa, “while wo take our things 
oS and got the tea ready; it is another privilege wo exercise in our little 
moorland homo — to prepare our own meals when we are so inclined, or 
when Hannah is baking, brevdng, washing, or ironing.” 

She closed the door, leaving me solos with Mr. St. John, who sat opposite, 
a book or newspaper in his hand. 

Diana, as she passed in and out, in the course of preparing tea, brought 
mo a little cake, baked on the top of the oven. 

“Eat that now,” she said: “you most be hungry. Hannah says you have 
had nothing but some gruel since breakfast.” 

I did not refuse it, for my appetite was awakened and keen- Mr. Eivors 
now closed his book, approached the table, and, as he took a seat, fixed his 
blue pictorial-looking eyes full on me. There was an unceremonious direct- 
ness, a searching, decided steadfastness in his gaze now, which told that In- 
tention, and not diffidence, had hitherto kept it averted from the stranger. 

“You are very hungry,” ho said. 

“I am, sir.” It was my way — it always was my way, by instinct — ever 
to meet the brief with brevity, the direct with plainness. 

"It is well for you that a low fever has forced you to abstain for the last 
three days: there would have been danger in yielding to the cravings of 
your appetite at first. Now you may eat, though still not immoderately,” 

“I trust I shall not eat long at your expense, sir,” was my very clumsily- 
oontrived, unpolished answer. 

“No,” he said coolly: “when you have indicated to us the residence of 
your friends, we can write to them, and you may be restored to home.” 

“That, I must plainly tell you, is oat of my power to do; being absolutely 
without home and friends.” 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you are completely isolated 
from every oormection?” 

“1 do. Not a tie links me to any living thing: not a claim do I possess to 
admittance under any roof in England.” 

“Where did you last reside?” he now naked. 

“You are too inquisitive, St. John,” murmured Mary in a low voice; but 
he leaned over the table and required answer by a second and piercing look. 

“Mr. Rivers,” I said, turning to him, and looking at him, as he looked at 
me, openly and without diffidence, “you and your sisters have done me 
a great service— the greatest man can do hia fellow-being; you have rescued 
me, by your noble hospitality, from death. This benefit conferred gives 
you an oslimitcd claim on my gratitude, and a claim, to a certain extent. 
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on my confidence. I vril! tell yoa as innch o! tbo luctory of tlie vranderor 
you linvo Iwrboured, ns I can tell vrltliout compromising my ovm peao? 
of mind — my ov,*n security, moral and physical, and that of olbers. 

*1 am an orjdian, the daughter of a clergyman. My parents died before 
I could know ihero. I was brought- up a deiJcndant; educated in a charitable 
tuBtltution, I will even toll you the name of the establiRhraent, vrhero I 
pe.ps.?d six years as a pupil, and two as a teacher — ^Lowood Orphan Asylum, 
phi re, 

“I left Ixjwood nearly a year since to b?>corae a private governess. I 
obtained o good situation,' and rras happy. This place I ^cas obliged to 
leave four tlajtt l>efore I came here. The reason of my departure I cannot 
and ought not to explain: it would be uselesa, dangerous, and would Bound 
incredible. Ko blame attached to me: I am as free from culjmbility os any 
one of you three. MiRcrnhlo I am, and must bo for a time; for the 
catastrophe which drove mo from a house I bad found a pamdiso was of a 
ctrango and direful nature. I observed but two points in planning my 
departure — epcod, eecreny: to pecure theca, I hod to leave l^bind me 
overytbing I possessed. And it was when brought by hunger, exhaustion, 
and despair almost to the last gasp, that you, Mr. Rivers, forbade me to 
perish of wont at your door, and took me under the shelter of your rook 
I know all your eiaters have done for me since — for I have not \r&on fn- 
Eoasiblo during my poeming torpor — and I owe to their spontaneoan, 
genuine, gonial compassion as largo a debt os to your evangelical charity.” 

“Don’t make her talk any more now, St. John,” said Diana, as I paused; 
“she is evidently not yet fit for excitement. Como to the sofa and sit down 
now. Miss Elliotb” 

But when St. John had muaod a few momenta ho recommenced as 
Imperturbably and with as much acumen os ever. 

“Too would not like to bo long dependent on our hospitah'ty — ^yoa 
would wish, I eee, to dispoaso as soon as may bo with my eistera’ compas- 
aion, and, above all, with my charity (I am quite sensible of the distinction 
drawn, nor do I resent it- — it is just): you desire to bo independent of usj” 

“I do: I have already said eo. Show mo bow to work, or how to eod: 
work: that ia all I now ask: then let me go, if it be but to the meanest 
cottage; but till then, allow me to stay here: I dread, another ceaay of the 
horrora of homeless destitution.” 

“Right,*' said Mr. St. John, quite coolly, “If such is your spirit, I promise 
to aid you. In my own time and way.” 

He now rreumed the book with which he had been occupied before 
I soon withdrew, for I had talked ns much, and eat up as long, os my 
prpeeut strength would permit. 
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A MOKTH was gone. Diana and Mary were soon to leave Moor House, 
and return to the far difieront life and scene which awaited them, as 
governesses In a largo, fashionable, sonth-of-England city, where each 
hold a sitnation in families by whoso wealthy and hanghty members they 
were regarded only as humble dependants, and who neither knew nor 
Bonght one of their innate excollenoce, and appreciated only their acqnirod 
aooomplishments as they appreciated the skill of their cook or the taste 
of their waiting-woman. Mr. St. John had said nothing to me yet about 
the employment he had promised to obtain for me: yet it became urgent 
that I should have a vocation of some kind. One morning, being left alone 
with him a lew minutes in the parlour, I ventured to approach the window- 
recess which his table, chair, and desk consecrated as a kind of stndy; 
and I was going to speak, though not very weU knowing in what words to 
frame my inquiry — for it is at all times dHBonlt to break the ice of reserve 
glassing over such natures as his — ^whcn he saved me the trouble by being 
the first to commence a dialogue. 

Looking up as I drew near — ^‘TTon have a question to ask of met” he 
laid. 

“Yee, I wish to know whether you have heard of any service I can 
o5er myself to undortaket" 

“I found or devised something for you three weeks ago; but as yon eeemed 
both useful and happy here — as my sisters had evidently become attaobod 
to you, and your society gave them unusual pleasure — I deemed it 
Inespedient to break In on your mutual comfort till their approaching 
departure from Marsh End should render yours uoceesary.” 

“And they will go in three days nowt" I said. 

“Yee; and when they go, I shall return to the parsonage at Morton; 
Hannah will accompany me; and this old house will be shut up.” 

“^Vhat is the employment yon had in view, Mr. Riveral I hope this 
delay will not have increased the difficulty of securing it." 

“Oh, no; since it is an employment which depends only on mo to give, 
and yon to accept.” 

He again paused: there seemed a reluctance to continue, I grew Impatient; 
6 reetlees movement or two, and an eager and e 2 :aoting glance fastened on 
hia face, conveyed the feeling to him as efiectaally as words could have 
done, and with lees trouble. 
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*Tou i5C-«i hc) 5n no hurnr to hcnr^” bo jjsid; "let me franldy tcli rcy, 
I hnvc nothing i'l!gi{)1o or profitnblo to suggest. And p'mw. 1 mn myrdf 
poor und ol*pcoro, I con offer you hut- & r-errice- of poverty .nod oi^'fj-urjty. 
■■fm may even think it dcgradlng—for 3 ?c-e nov your heijitf have l^>nn 
vrhat the world calls refined; your ta?te? lean to tlso ideal, and j-our eocirty 
Img at ieafit Ik'Ob among-st the ednenkd; but I consider that no fervieo 
degriidcs whicij can bettor oar moo.” 

“Ba esplaiuj” T urged, when he haUed. 

■ “I will; and you cbsll hear how poor the proposal ir — bow trivi-a], be™ 
oromping. I shall r.ot rfay long nt Morton, now tlist my lather h dtod, 
and that I am my own master. 3 ehall Icsro the place probably Ui the 
coumc of a twelvemonth; but while I do fiUvy, I ’iwil oxert nij?eH to the 
utmost- for its improvement. Morton, wlien I came to it two years ag!>, hrid 
no Bcliool; the children of the poor were oxciudod from every hope of 
progress. I e?t-abli«l!ed one for boye: I mean now to op.':i a eecond fchool 
lor girls, I have hired a building for the purpo'e, \viih s coltare of two 
rooms attached to it for tho taislress’s house. Her aalary wili lie thirty 
pounds n yean her house is already furnished, very tntnply, hut Fiullcii-atly, 
by the Idndne."? of a lady, Mis.’ Oliver, the only daughter of the sole rich 
man in ray parish — ^Jfr. Oliver, the proprietor of a ncodJedactory and iron- 
foundry in tho valley. Tho same lady pays for the education nnrl clothing 
of tvn orphan from tho workhouse, on condition t-hatsho shall aid tho mistress 
In Bucli menial offices connected with her own house and the school as 
bor occupation of teaching will prevent her having time to disehargo in 
person. Will you bo this mistress!” 

”3 thank you for tho proposal, ?ilr. Rivers, and 1 accept it ivith all ray 
heart.” 

“But you comprehend mo?” ho said. “It Is a village Fchool; your scholars 
will l>o only poor girls — cotlugors’ children — .at tho fanners’ daughters. 

Knitting, sewing, reading, writing, cipberiug, will be all you will Lave to 
teach. will you do tvith your accoinplisbmenta? What, with the 

iaTg;eat jjortion of your mind — rent!meat&— taster-!” 

“Sawn them till they nre wante-d. Tiioy will keep.” 

“You know w’hat yon undertake, then?” 

“1 do.” 

He now smiled; and not a bitter or a sad smile, but one well pleased and 
deeply gmtiflof!. 

“And wiicn will you comraenco the exercise of yonr function!” 

“I viii! go to my house to-morrow, and open the school, il you like, neri 
week.” 

“Very well; m l>e it.” 
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Ho rose and walked from tho room. 

Diana and Mary Bivers became more sad md silent aa the day ap- 
proached for leaving their brother and their home. They both tried to 
appear as usual; but tho sorrow they had to struggle against was one that 
co^d not bo entirely conquered or concealed. Diana intimated that this 
would be a different parting from any they had ever yet known. It would 
probably, aa far aa St. John was concerned, be a parting for years: it might 
be a parting for life. 

The next day I left Marsh End for Morton. Tho day after, Diana and 

Mary quitted it for distant B . In a week, Mr. Bivers and Haimah 

repaired to the parsonage; and so the old grange was abandoned. 


GHATTEB 30 

Mr HOME, then — when I at last find a homo — is a cottage; a little room 
with whitewashed walls and a sanded floor, containing four painted chairs 
end a table, a clock, a cupboard, with two or three platee and dishes, and 
a set of tea-things in delft. Above, a chamber of the same dimensions as 
tho kitchen, wth a deal bedstead and chest of drawers — small, yet too 
large to bo filled with my scanty wardrobe, though tho kindness of my 
gentle and generous friends has increased that by a modest stock of such 
things as are necessary. 

It is evening. 1 have dismissed, -mth tho fee of an orange, the little 
orphan who serves me as a handmaid. I am sitting alone on tho hearth. 
This morning the village school opened. I had twenty scholars. But three 
of the numl)er can read; none write or cipher. Several knit, and a few sew 
a little. They sjieak with the broadest accent of tho district. At present, 
they and I have a difficulty in understanding each other’s language. Some 
of them are unmannered, rough. Intractable, os well aa ignorant; but 
others are docile, have a wish to learn, and evince a disposition that pleases 
me. I must not forget that these coarsely-clad little peasants are of flesh 
and blood as good as the scions of gentlest genealogy; and that tho germs 
of native excellence, refinement, intelligence, kind feeling, are aa likely 
to exist in their hearts aa in those of the best-bom. 

At this thought, I turned my face aside from the lovely sky of eve and 
lonely vale of Morton — I say londy, for in that bend of it visible to me there 
was no building apparent save the church and the parsonage, half-hid in 
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nn6, qnito nt tLo extremity, the roof of Valo Ball, vdwti? fho rich 
Mr. Oliver mid lilfl daughter lived, I hid my eya?, end leant my he;id 
against the alone frame of my doOT: hut noon a plight noise naar the trichel 
whicii elmt In my tiny garden from the meadow kyond it made mo lord: 
up. A dog — old Carlo, Mr. Rivera’ pnintcr, ns T caw in a monient—wa'’ 
puBhing the gate with his nows and St. John himself leant «j»n it with 
folded tirmaj bin brow knit, his gar-e, grave almost to dipplea/nire, fixed on 
me. I asked him to come in. 

**Ko, I cannot stay; J have only hronght you a little parc«.»i my p:f4en 
left for yon. I think it contains a rolonr-liox, pencil.-?, and prsper.” 

I approached to take it: a welcome gift it wea. lie examined my face, 
I thought, with anstorify, as I carao near; the traces of tears were douhtlcAS 
very visibio upon it. 

“Have you found your first day's work harder fliau yon cxjh.H;t<Ki!” 
ho naked. 

“Oh, no! On the contrary, I tliinli in time I Ghnll get on irith my ccholan? 
verv well.” 

V 

“Rut yon feel solitudo an oppression? Tlio little houfo there i^in'nci yon 
la dark and empty." 

“I have hardly had time yot to enjoy a eenso of tranquillity, much leas 
to grow impatient under one of lonelmc.v.s.” 

“Vety’ well; I hojxj you fool the content you exprosa; at any rate, your 
good Bcnso will toll you that it is too pood yet to yield to the vacillatins 
feani of Ixit’s wife. What you hr,d left before I saw you, of course I do not 
know; but I counsel you to re-sist firmly every’ temptation which would 
incline you to look back; pursue your prerjcnt carver ttoaiily, for some 
months at least.” 

Both he and I had our backs toward the path leading up the field to the 
xvicket. We had heard no step on the grass-grown track; the water running 
In the vale was the one lulling sound of the hour and scene,* we might well 
then start when a gay voice, swcot a<? a silver l)ell, oxclairaeti — 

“Good-evening, Mr. Rivers. And good-ovening, old Carlo. Your dog i* 
quiclrer to recognise his friends than you are, sir; ho pricked liis earn and 
vraggod his tail when I was at the bottom of tho field." 

Perfect beauty is a strong expression; but I do not retract or qualify it; 
tsa sweet features! ns ever tho teraporato ch'mo of Albion moulded, os pare 
huoo of rose and lily na ever bfu humid galw and vapoury skica generated 
and acreonod, juKiificd, in this instance, tho term. No charm wanting, 
no defect waa poroepUble; the young girl had regular and delicate linoa- 
cnente; eytm shaped and coloured os wo oeo them m lovely ptcluros, large, 
and dark, end full; tho long and ehodowy eyelash which encircles a fine eye 
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Sho ■was coquettish, but not heartless; exacting, but not worthlessly selfish. 
She had been indulged from her birth, but was not absolutely spoilt. Sho 
was hasty, but good humoured; vain (she could not help it, when every 
glance in the glass showed her such a flush of loveliness), but not aSected; 
liberal-banded; innocent of the pride of wealth; ingenuous; sufficiently 
intelligent; gay, lively, and unthinking. Sho was very charming, in short, 
even to a cool observer of her own sex like me; but she was not profoundly 
interesting or thoroughly impressive. A very difiorent sort of mind was 
hers from that, for instance, of the sisters of St. John. Still, I liked her 
almost as I liked my pupil Ad61e; except that, for a child whom we have 
watched over and taught, a closer affection is engendered than wo can 
give an equally attractive adult acquaintance. 

One evening, while, with her usual childlike activity, and thoughtless 
yet not offensive inquisitiveness, she was rummaging the cupboard and 
the table-drawer of my little kitchen, she discovered first two French books, 
a volume of Schiller, a German grammar and dictionary, and then my 
dra'wing materials end some sketches, including a pencil-head of a pretty 
little cherub-like girl, one of my scholars, and sundry vio'ws from nature, 
taken in the Vale of Morton and on the surrounding moors. She was first 
transfixed with surprise, and then electrified with delight. ^ 

“Had I done these picturee? Did I know French and German? What 
a love — what a miracle I was! I drew better than her master in the first 
school in S . Would I sketch a portrait of her, to show to papa?” 

“With pleasure,” I replied; and I felt a thrill of artist-delight at the idea 
of copying from so perfect and radiant a model. She had then on a dark- 
blue silk drees; her arms and her neck were bare; her only ornament was 
her chestnut tresses, which waved over her shoulders ■with all the ■wild grace 
of natmal curls. I took a sheet of fine cardboard, and drew a careful out- 
line. I promised myself the pleasure of colouring it: and, as it was getting 
late then, I told her she must come and sit another day. 

She made such a report of me to her father, that Mr. Oliver himself 
accompanied her next evening — a tall, massive-featured, middle-aged, 
and grey-headed man, at whose side his lovely daughter looked like a bright 
flo-wer near a hoary turret. He appeared a taciturn, and perhaps a proud 
personage; but be was very kind to me. The sketch of Rosamond’s portrait 
pleased him highly: he said 1 must make a finished picture of it. He insisted, 
too, on my coming the next day to spend the evening at Vale Hall. 

I went. I found it a large, handsome residence, showing abundant e^vi- 
denoee of wealth in the proprietor. Rosamond was full of glee and pleasure 
all the time I stayed. Her father ■was affable; and when he entered into 
eon^rersation with me after tea, he expressed in strong terms bis approb- 
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stfcE of vliat 1 had done in Morton School, nnd said ho only fc-arc^l, from 
i»bsi be ssT and heard, I was too good for the placf^ and rrould sooij oult 
it for one ajore snitable. 

- Jt tTss the fifth of November, and a holiday. LIy littlo servant, after 
Ifilpisgme to clean, my honse, -waa gone, woir satisfied wth tlio fee of a 
penny for her aid. All about me was spotless and bright— scoured floor, 
polished grate, and well-robbed chairs. I had also made myHelf neat, and 
iisd notv tbs afternoon before me to spend ns I would. 

■ The translation of a few pages of German occupied an hour; then I got 
aiy pslette and pencils, and foil to the more soothing, because easier, 
tKcnpatios of completing Rosamond Oliver’s miniature. The head wss 
fijiiisbed already: there was but tho background to tint and the drapery 
to shade off; a touch of carmine, too, to add to the ripe lips; a soft curl 
fere and there to the, tresses, a deeper tinge to tho shadow of the lash 
snder the azured eyelid. I was absorbed in the execution of these nice 
details, when, after one rapid tap, my door unclosed, admitting St. John 
Blvers. 

“I am come to see how you are spending your holiday,” ho said. “Not 
I hope, in thought? No, that is well: while you draw yon will not fool 
lonely. You see, I mistrust you still, though you have borne up wonderfully 
so far. I have brought you a book for evening solace,” and bo laid on the 
table 8 new publication — a poem: ono of tboso genuine productions so 
often vouchsafed to the fortunate public of those days — tho golden ego of 
inodeni literature. 


While I was eagerly glancing at the bright pages of Marmion {for 
Mamhn it w’as), St. John stooped to examine my drawing. 

’Ts this portrait like?” I sakod bluntly. 

; ”A well-executed picture,” he said; “very soft, clear colouring; very 
graceful and correct drawing.” ... „ 

. “Yes, yes; I know all that. Butwhatof tberesomblanccT Who is it like? 

Mastering some hesitation, ho answered, “Miss Oliver, I pr&sumo. 

“Of course. And now, sir, to reward you for tho accurate guess, I will 
promise to paint you a careful and faithful duplicate of this very pmturc. 
ptorided you admit that the gift would bo acceptable to you. I don t 
TOh to throw away my time and trouble on an offering you won eeiu 

He coatinued to gaze at the picture; the longer he looked, tho 
held it, the, more ho seemed to covet it. “It is like! omUmf’ 

M well managed: tho colour, Ught, expression, are perfect 
. ‘Would it comfort, or would it wound you to have ® 

M me that!’ When von are at Madagascar, or at tho Cape, o *, 
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■wonld it- bo r consolstion to have that memento in yonr possession! or 
could the Bight of it bring recolleorions calculated to enervate and distress!” 

He now furtively raised his eyes; he glanced at me, irresolute, disturbed; 
ho again Burveyed tho picture. 

“That I should like to have it is certain: whether it would bo judicious 
or wise is another question.” 

Having said this, he took his hot, which lay on tho table beside my 
pelotte. Onco more ho looked at tho portrait. 

“She is lovely,” ho murmured. “She is well named the Eose of tho 
World, indeed I” 

“And may I not paint one like it for yon!” 

"Cuihono? No.” 

He drew over the picture the sheet of thin paper on which I was ac- 
customed to rest my hand in painting, to prevent the cardboard from being 
Bullied. What he suddenly saw on this blank paper, it was impossible for 
me to tell; but something had caught his eye. Ho took it up with a snatch; 
ho looked at the edge; then shot a glance at mo, inexpressibly peculiar and 
quite incomprehensible: a glance that seemed to take and make a note 
of every point in my shape, face and dress; for it traversed all, quick, keen 
ac lightning. His lips parted, as if to speak: but he checked the coming 
sentence, whatever it was. 

“What is tho matter!” I asked. 

“Nothing in the world,” was the reply; and replacing tho paper, I saw 
him dexterously tear a narrow slip from the margin. It disappeared in 
hla glove; and, with one hasty nod and “good-afternoon,” he vanished- 

“WoIII” I exclaimed, tising an oxpreesion of the district, “that caps the 
globe, however 1” 

I, in my turn, scrutinised the paper; bnt saw notliing on it save a few 
dingy stains of paint whore I had tried tho tint in my pencil. I pondered 
tho mystery a minute or two; but finding it insolvable, and being certain 
It oould not be of such moment, I dismissed, and eoon forgot it. 


CHAPTEB 32 

Whek Mb. St. John went, it was beginning to enow; the whirling storm 
continued all night. The next day a keen wind brought fresh and blinding 
falls; by twilight the valley was drifted up and almost impassable. I had 
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my fibalt/'T, Inld n tm\ i<i tho door to imot? from hlo'.rJng 

fa u«dM fa trlmmod my firo, t'.ntj affor plMlr.g nMrly on boor on t!)o faflrtli; 

to tbfe tmiffifyi fnry oi the tompeat, I lit o eoncll'.’, l<K!k doro 
JJbrmfart, RDCl beginning-— 

rrJ on JS'orhotn^e- ca-fitrd fPxpt 
And T^i^raVp fair riv-cr btvnd end d(r.p, 

And Cheviot' f nonnifsin* lor,?; 

The tn'Ueivi. iottert, iht dmjon reep, 

Thr. fionlcinf) ivjUf that rcnind Ih'Vi sxrtcpt 
In yeUmr fv«fre ehone " — 

I poor) forgot storm in musto, 

X board » noiso; tbo wind, I tbongbt, sbook tho- door. 2vo; it vms St. 
John Ei%’ort-, who, lifting the latch, emne in ont of the frozen hnnicone, 
the howling dailoicas, and stood faforo mo: the cloak that covered h!r. loll 
' figure all wlute cs a gkcic-r. I was almost In consfamation, po little had I 
erpeoted any gaeet. from the blocked-ap vrde that nights 

“Any ill nowst” I demanded. “Has anything happe-nedt” 

“iSio. How very easily ularraed yon Rrol“ ho answered, romoving his 
cloak and imnging it uj* against the door, towards which ho again coolly 
pushed the mat which his eaVrance bad deranged. Ho stamped tho nnow 
from Ids boom. 

“i shall Rally the purity of your floor,” caid ho, “but you must oxoaso rao 
for onoe.” Then he approached the fire. “I have had bard work to get 
bens I aF^>.uro you," be oljserved, as he warmed bis hands over tho flame. 
“One drift took mo up to the waiRtj happily tho snmv is quite soft yet.” 

“But why are you come!” I could not forbear saying. 

“Rutber nn inhosiutablo question to prit to a wsitor: but einco you ask 
If , I anau'or Rtmply to have a little talk with you; I got tired of my mute 
books and empty rooms,” 

He aat down. I recalled bis singular oonduot of yesterday, and really 
I began to fear his wite were touched. If ho were insane, however, bis was 
ft very coo! and oollecled insanity; I bad novor ceea that bandfiomo-featured 
face of bis look more like obisellcd marble than it did just now, oa ho put 
aside his Buow-wot hair from bis forehead and let the firelight shine free 
. on Ills pale brow and cheek os pale, where It grieved me to discover the 
hollow trace of care or sorrow now eo plainly graved. I waited, oxpooting 
be would cay something I cfovrM at least comprehend; but his band was now 
at his chin, lus finger on his lip: ho was thinldng. It Btruok mo tliat hie 
hand looked wasted like Ids face. A perhaps nncalled-for gosh of pity came 
over my heart; I was moved to say — 
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“I -niBh Diana or Mary ■would come and live frith you: it is too bad that 
you should bo quite alone; and you are reokleesly raah about your o-wn 
health.” 

“Not at all,” said he; “I care for myself when necessary, I am well 
now. What do yon see amiss in me!” 

This was said with a careless, abatraoted indiSerence, which sho'wed 
that my solicitude was, at least in his opinion, wholly superfluous. I was 
silenced. 

Ho still slowly moved his finger over his upper lip, and still his eye 
dwelt dreamily on the glo-wing grate. Thinking it urgent to say something, 
I asked him presently if he felt any cold draught from the door, which was 
behind him. ' 

“No, nol” he responded shortly and somewhat testily. 

“Well,” I reflect^, “if yon won’t talk, ypn may be still; Til let yon 
alone now, and return to my book.” 

So I snuffed the candle and resumed the perusal of Marmion. Ho soon 
stirred; my eye was instantly drawn to his movements; he only took out 
a morocco pocket-book, thence produced a letter, which he read in silence, 
folded it, put it back, relapsed into meditation. It was vain to try to read 
with such an inscrutable fixture before me; nor could I, in my impatience, 
consent to be dumb; ho might rebuff me if he liked, but talk I would. 

“Have you heard from Diana and Mary lately!” 

“Not since the letter I showed you a week ago.” 

“There has not been any change made about your O'wn arrangements? 
You will not be summoned to leave England sooner than you expected!” 

“I fear not, indeed: such chance is too good to befall me.” Baffled so 
far, I changed my ground. I bethought myself to talk about the school 
and my scholars. 

“Mary Garrett’s mother is better, and Mary came back to the school 
this morning, and I shall have four new girls next week from the Foundry 
Close; they would have come to-day but for the snow.” 

“Indeed I” 

“Mr. Oliver pays for two.” 

’Does he!” 

“He means to give the whole school a treat at Christmas.” 

“I know.” 

“Was it your suggestion!” 

“No.” 

“Whose then!” 

“His daughter’s, I think.” 

“It is like her; she is so good-natured." 
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Again csrne the blank of a xiauso: the clock Btrnck eight stroke It 
aroused him; he uncrossed his legs, aatcnect, tamed to me, 

“Leave your book a moment, and come a little nearer the fire,” ho said. 

’Wondering, end of my Tvondcr finding no end, I complied, 

“Half an hour ago,” he pursued, “I epoko of my impatience to hear the 
eeqaci of a fa!o: on reflection, I find the matter tdll be better managed by 
xny assuming the narrator’s part, and converting yon into a listener. 
Before ccirnme.uciag, It is but Lair to ^am you that the story -wif! sound 
somo~bat hackneyed in your ears; but stale details often regain a degree 
of freshueas when they pass through new lips. Tor the rest, whether trite 
or novel, it is short. 

’Twenty years ago, a poor curate — never mind his name at this moment 
— ^fol! in love with a rich mau’s daughter; ebo fell in love with him, and 
married him, against tbs advice of all her friends, who consequently dis- 
owned her immediately after the wedding. Before two years passed, the 
rash pair were both dead, and laid quietly side by side under one slab. 
(I hs>ve seen their grave; it formed part of the pavement of a huge church- 
yard surrounding the grim, soot-black old cathedral of an overgrown 

manufacturing town in shire.) They left a daughter, which, at its 

very birth. Charity received in her lap — cold as that of the snowdrift I 
almost stuck fast in to-night. Charity carried the friendless thing to the 
house of its rich, maternal relations; it was reared by an aunt-in-law, 
called (I come to names now) Iilrs. Reed of Gateshead. You etart' — did 
you hear a nbisst I dare say it is only a rat scrambling along the rafters 
of the adjoining schoolroom; it was a bam before I had it repaired and 
altered, and ham.^ are geac-raily haunted by rats. — ^To proceed. Sirs. Rood 
kept the orphan ten years: whether it was happy or not with her, I cannot 
say, never having boon told: but at the end of that tims sho transferred it 
to a place you know — ^being no other than Lowood School, where yon bo 
long resided yourselL It seems her career there was very honourable.* 
from 8 pupil, she became a teacher, like yourself — really it strikes mo there 
are parallel pointe in her history and yours. Sho left it to be a governess: 
there, again, your fates were analogoos; sho undertook the education of the 
ward of & certain Jlr. Eochefeter.” 

“Air. Rivers!” i interruptod. 

“I can guess your feelings,” he said, “but restrain them for a while; 
I have nearly finished; hear me to the end. Of Mr. Rochester’s character 
I know nothing, but the one fact that ho professed to offer honourable 
marriago to this young girl, and that at the very altar she discovered he 
had a wife yet alive, though a lunatic. IThat Ms subsequent conduct and 
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proposals were is a matter of pore conjectaro; but when an event transpired 
•which rendered inquiry after the governess necessary, it was discovered 
ehe was gone — no one could tell when, where, or how. She had left Thorn- 
field Hall in the night; every research after her course had been vain: 
the country had been scoured far and ■wide; no vestige of information could 
bo gather^ respecting her, Tet that she should be found is become a 
matter of serious urgency; advertisements have been put in all the papers; 
I myself have received a letter from one Mr. Briggs, o solicitor, communi- 
cating the details I have just imparted. Is it not an odd tale?” 

“Just tell me this,” said I, “and since you know so much, you surely 
can tell it me — ^what of Mr. Eochester! How and where is he? What is 
he doing? Is ho well?” 

‘T am ignorant of aU concerning Mr. Eochester: the letter never mentions 
him but to narrate the fraudulent and illegal attempt I have adverted to. 
You should rather ask the name of the governess — the nature of the event 
which requires her appearance.” 

“Did no one go to Thomfield Hnll, then? Did no one see Sir. Eochester?” 

‘T suppose not.” 

“But they -wrote to him?” 

"Of course.” 

“And what did he say? Who has his letters?” 

“Mr. Briggs intimates that the answer to his application was not from 
Mr. Eochester, but from a lady: it is signed ‘Alice Fairfax*.” 

I felt cold and dismayed: my worst fears then were probably true: he 
had in all probability left England and rushed in reckless desperation to 
some former haunt on the Continent. And what opiate for his severe 
EuflorlDgB — what object for his strong passions — had he sought there? 
I dared not answer the question. Oh, my poor master — once almost my 
husband — whom I hod often called “my dear Edward I” 

“He must have been a bad man,” observed Mr. Elvers. 

“You don’t know him — don’t pronounce an opinion upon him,” I said 
with warmth. 

“Very well,” he answered quietly: “and indeed my head is otherwise 
occupied than -with him: I have my tale, to finish. Since you won’t ask the 
governess’s name, I must tell it of my own accord. Stayl I have it here — 
it is always more satisfactory to see important points written down, 
fairly committed to black and white.” 

And the pocket-book •was again deliberately produced, opened, sought 
through; from one of its compartments was extracted a shabby slip of 
paper, hastily tom o5: I recognised in its texture and its stains of nltra- 
ci&rine, and lake, ami vermilion, the ra'vished margin of the portrait- 
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oovor. Ho got up, held it olo^e to my cyc^n and I read, tmood in Indian 
ink, in my ovm hwidn-riting, the words “Jake Es-be"— tho work doabtices 
of eomo moment of abstmetiom 

“Briggs wrote to mo of a Jano Eyre” hs raid; “tho edvorriromonta 
dcraandod a JonoEyre; I knewodanoEiiiott. IcorxfoasIhadmyeaHpioions, 
but it WOE only yesterday afternoon they were at oaco reaolv^ Into 
oorteinty. Yon ovm tho name and renounce the alias!" 

“Yea — ^yea; but where Is hit. Briggs! Ho porbap Imowg more of Mr, 
Roehc'Otor than you do,” 

“Briggs is in London. I ebonld doubt bis knowing anything at all about 
hir. Bochester; it ia not in Sir. Bochcater he is interested. Meantime, yon 
forgot esjoatial points in pursuing triilea; you do not inquire why Mr. 
Briggs sought after you — what he wanted with yon.” 

“Well, what did ho want?” 

“iileroly, to toil you that your uncle, Mr. Eyro of Madeira, is dead; that 
fie lias loft you all his property, and that you are now rich — merely that — 
nothing more," 

“II— rich?” 

“Yes, you rich — quite on heiresg.” 

Silonoo Buccoeded. 

“You must prove your identity, of conrso,” rcoumod St. John presently; 
“a step which will offer no difSculUca; ycu can then enter on immodiato 
possession. Yonr fortano is vested in tho English funds; Briggs has the 
will and tho necessary documente.” 

Here vras a new card turned up! It is a fins thing, reader, to bo lifted in 
a moment from indigence to wealth — a very fine thing; but not a matter 
one can comprehend, or consequently enjoy, all at once. And then there 
are other chances in life far more thrilling and rapture-giving: (his is eolid, 
on affair of tho notool world, nothing ide^ about it: all ita associations are 
colid and aober, and its mam'fostations are tho same. One does not jump, 
and spring, and ehout hurrah! at hearing one has got a fortune; one begins 
to consider responsibilities, and to ponder busing; on a base of steady 
satisfaction rise certain grave cares, and wo contain ourselves, and brood 
over our bliss with a eolomn brow. 

Besides, the words Legacy, Bequest, go eido by ride with the words 
Death, FunoraL My uncle I had beard was dead — ^my only relative; ever 
cinto Iteing made aware of bis existence, I had ohorished tho hope of one 
day seeing him; now, I never should. And then this money came only to 
mo: not to mo and a rojoicii^ family, but to my isolated self. It was 
a grand boon doubtless; and independence would bo glorious — ^yee, I 
felt that— thought swelled my heart. 
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“Yon unbend your forebead at last,” said Mr. RiverH. “I thought 
Medusa had looked at you, and that you were turning to stone. Perhaps 
now yon will ask how much you are worth?” 

“How much am I worth?” ■ 

“Oh, a trifle! Nothing of nourse to speak of — twenty thousand pounds, 
I think they say; but what is that?” 

“Twenty thousand pounds?” 

Here was a new stunner — I had been calculating on four or five thousand. 
This news actually took my breath for a moment: Sir, St. John, whom I 
had never heard laugh before, laughed now. 

“Well,” said he, “if yon hod committed a murder, and I had told you 
your crime was discovered, you could scarcely look more aghast.” . 

“It is a largo pum — don’t you think there is a mistake?” 

“No mistake at all.” 

‘Terhaps you have read the figures wrong — it may bo two thousand!” 

“It is written in letters, not figures — twenty thousand.” - 

I again felt rather like an individual of but average gastronomical powers 
sitting down to feast alone at a table spread \rith provisions for a hundred. 
Mr. Rivera rose now and put his cloak on. 

“If it were not soch a very wild night,” he said, “1 would send Hannah 
down to keep you company: you look too desperately miserable to bo loft 
alone. But Hannah, poor woman! could not stride the drifts so well os 
I; her legs are not quite so long: so I must e’en leave you to your sorrows. 
Good-night.” 

He was lifting the latch: a sudden thought oconrred to me. 

“Stop one minute!” I cried. 

“WeU?” 

“It puzzles me to know why Mr. Briggs wrote to yon about me; or how 
he knew you, or could fancy that you, living in such an out-of-the-way 
place, had the power to aid in my discovery,” 

“Oh! I am a clergyman,” he said; “and the clergy are often appealed 
to about odd matters.” Again the latch rattled. 

“No; that does not satisfy me!” I exclaimed: and indeed there was 
something in the hasty and unexplanatory reply which, instead of allaying, 
piqued my curiosity more than ever. 

“It Is a very strange piece of business,” I added; “I must know more 
about it,” 

“Another time,” 

“No: to-night! to-night!” and as be turned from the door, I placed 
myself between it and him. He looked rather embarrassed. 

You certainly shall not go till you have told me all,” I said. 
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"I 'vrould rather not jnsfc no-^.” 

“You Kiiatn — you rou-Htl” 

“I would rather Piana or Mary informed you.“ 

Of coumo these objections wronglit ray oagomeea to a cliraax: gratified 
It tnufit Ise, and that without delay; end I told him so. 

“But I apprised yon that I was a hard man,” r-aid he, “difficult to por- 
Buade.” 

“And I ara a hard woman — irapoasiblo to put ofL” 

“And then,” bo pursued, “I am cold; no fervour iidecte mo.” 

“Wlicroas I am hot, and firo dissolves ico. Tho blaTo thoro has thawe;! 
all tho snow from your cloah; by tho same token, it lias Btreamod on to my 
8onr, and larsde it like a trampled streer^ As you hope ever to l>o forgiven, 
Mr. Eivers, tho high orirno and misdemoanonr of epoiling a sanded kitchen, 
toll me what I wish to know.” 

“Well, then,” ho said, “I yield; if not to your earnestness, to your jxsree- 
veranco: os stone is worn by oontimied dropping. Besides, you must know 
Bomo day — as well now as later. Your name is Jano Eyre?” 

“Of course: that was all settled before.” 

“You are not, perhaps, aware that I am your namesake? — that I was 
christened St. John Eyro Rivers?” 

“No indeed 1 I remember now e-ecing tho letter E compriseci in your 
Initials written in books you havo at diSerent times lent mo; but 1 never 
asked for what name it elood. But wbat then? Surely " 

I etoppod; I could not trust myself to entertain, much less to express, 
the thought that rushed upon mo — that embodied Iteelf — that, in a second, 
stood ont a strong, eoUd probability. Circumstances knit thomselvcfl, 
fitted themselves, shot into order; tho chain that bad been lying hitherto 
a fonnlcss lump of links was drawn out straight — every ring was perfect-, 
tho connection complete. I know, by instinct, how the matter etood, 
before St. John had aaid another word; but I cannot expect the reader to 
have the same intuitive perception, bo I must repeat to explanation, 

“My mother’B name waa Eyre; she hod two brothers; one a olorgyman, 
who married Miss Jane Rood, of Gateshead; the other, John Eyro, Esq.. 
Merchant-, lato of Ennchal, Mfuloira, Jlr. Briggs, being Mr. Eyre’s solicitor, 
wrote to us last August to inform ns of our uncle’s death, and to Bay that 
ho had left his property to Ida brother tho clergyman’s orphan daughtor, 
overlooking us, in consoquenco of n quarrel, never forgiven, between him 
and my father. He wrote again a few weeks sinoo, to intimate that tho 
heiress was lost, and asking if we knew anything of her. A name casually 
written on a slip of paper has enabled mo to find her out. Yon know the 
refit.” Again ho \rBS going, but I sot my back against tho door. 



‘'Do let me epcak,” I said; “let me tave one moment to dra\r breath and 
refleot.” I paused — ho stood before me, hat in hand, looking composed 
enongh. I resumed — 

“Your mother was my father’s sisterJ” 

“Yes.” 

“My aunt, consequently!" 

He bowed. 

“My uncle John was your uncle John! You, Diana, and Mary are Ida 
sister’s children, as I am his brother’s cbild!” 

“Undeniably.’’ 

“Yon three, then, are iny cousins; half our blood on each side flows 
from the same source!’’ 

“Wo are cousins; yes.” 

I surveyed him. It seemed I had found a brother: one I could be proud 
of — one I could love; and two sisters, whoso qualities were such, that 
when I knew them but as mere strangers, they had inspired me with 
genuine aSoction and admiration. The two girls, on whom, kneeling down 
on the wet ground, and looking through the low, latticed window of 
Moor House kitchen, I had gazed with so bitter a mixture of interest and 
despair, were my near kinswomen; and the young and stately gentleman 
who had found mo almost dying at his threshold was my blood relation. 
Glorious discovery to a lonely wretch! This was wealth indeed I — wealth 
to the heart! — a mine of pure, genial affections. This was a blessing, 
bright, vivid, and exhilarating — not like the ponderous gift of gold: 
rich and welcome enough in its way, but sobering from its weight. I 
now clapped my hands in sudden joy — my pulse bounded, my veins 
thrilled. 

“Oh, I am glad! — I am glad!” I exclaimed. 

BL John smiled. “Did I not say you neglected essential points to pursue 
triflee!” he asked. “You wore serious when I told yon you had got a 
fortune; and now, for a matter of no moment, yon are excited.” 

“What can you mean! It may bo of no moment to you; you have siatera 
and don’t care for a cousin; but I had nobody; and now three relations — 
or two, if you don’t choose to be counted — are bom Into my world full- 
grown. I say again, I am glad!" 

I walked fast through the room: I stopped, half suffocated with the 
thoughts that rose faster than I could receive, comprehend, settle them: 

thoughts of what might, could, would, and should be, and that ere long. 
I looked at the blank wall: it seemed a sky thick with ascending stars — 
every one lit me to a purpose or delight. Those who had saved my life, 
whom, till this hour, 1 had loved barrenly, I could now benefit. They were 
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ttndor ft yoke— “T could froo themj tlioy trero Koattorod — I could reunite 
tborat the indcpoadcnce, the ftfiiupnce trhlch irac mine* might ho theirs 
too. Were v^o notidurl T^renty thousand pounds ehored equally, is-onld 
bo five ihmiEaqd each — onongh and to spare: jnEtioo rronld be done — mntu&l 
hapyanoss eocon^r Norr the Trealtb did not vreigh on me; now It was not 
a mere bequKfc of coin — was a legacy of life, hope, enjoyment. 

How I looked while these ideas were taking my fipirit by storm, I cannot 
toil; but I, {Xjrccived soon that Mr. Elvers had plnoed a chair behind mo, 
and was gently attempting to roakc mo sit down on it. Ho rIbo advis^i mo 
to ho oomponed; I scomod the iusinoBtion of helplessness and detraction, 
ebook ofl hia hand and began to wnBc abont again. 

‘'Wrlto to Diana and Maiy to-morrow,” I said, “and toll them to come 
homo directly. Diana said they wonld both consider thomselvos rich with 
ft thousand pounds, so with tiro thousand they will do very well.” 

"Tell mo where I can get you a glow of water,” caid St. John; “yon 
must really make an eilort to tranquillLso yonr feelings.” 

“Nonsense I and what eort of an effect will the bequest hare on yonl 
Will it keep you in England, induce you to marry Mias Oliver, and settle 
down like an ordinary mortal?” 

“IToa wander: yonr head bocomco confused. I havo been too abrupt 
in commnnicating the nows; it has excited you beyond your strength.” 

"Mr. EivorsJ yon quite put mo out of patience: I nm rational enough; 
it is yon who misunderstand, or rather who affeot to misunderstand.” 

‘Torhaps, if you explained youreeU o little more fully, I should compre- 
hend better.” 

"Explain! What is there to explain? You cannot fail to see that twenty 
thonsand ponnds, the sura in qnostion, divided equally between the nephew 
and throe nieces of our nnelo, will give five thonsand to each? What 
I want is, that you should write to your sisters and tell them of the fortune 
that has acorued to them.” 

“To you, you moan." 

"I have intimated my view of the cnao: I am incapable of taking nay 
other. I am not brutally colfisb, blindly unjust, or fiendishly ongrateful. 
Besides, I am resolved I will have a homo and oonneotiona, I like Moor 
House, and I trill live at Moor House; I like Diana and Mary, and I will 
attach myself for life to Disna and Mary. It would please and benefit mo 
to have five thousand pounds; ft would torment and oppress me to have 
twenty thonsand; which, moreover, could never bo mine in justice, though 
it might in law. I abandon to yon, then, what is absolutely superfluous 
to me. Let there bo no opposition, and no discuscion about It; lot ns egroo 
amongst each other, and decide the point at once.” 
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“Tliis is acting on 6rst impulses; yon must take days to consider such . 
a matter, ere your word can be regarded as valid.” 

“Oh! ik all you doubt is my sincerity, I am easy; you see the justice o! 
the easel” 

“1 do see a certain justice; but it is contrary to all custom. Besides, the 
entire fortune is your right: my uncle gained it by his own edorts; he was 
free to leave it to whom he would; he left it to you. After all, justice permits 
you to keep it: you may, with a clear conscience, consider it absolutely 
your own.” 

“With mo,” said I, “it is fully as much a matter of feeling as of conscience: 

I must indulge my feelings; 1 so seldom have had an opportunity of doing 
fo. Were you to argue, object, and annoy mo for a year, I could not forgo 
the delicious pleasure of which I have caught a glimpse — that of repaying, 
in part, a mighty obligation, and winning to myself lifelong friends.” 

“You think so now,” rejoined St. John, “becanso you do not know what 
It is to possess, nor consequently to enjoy wealth: you cannot form a notion 
of the importance twenty thousand pounds would give you; of the place 
it would enable you to take in society; of the pros^cta it would open to 
you: you cannot " 

"And you,” I interrupted, “cannot at all imagine the craving I have 
for fraternal and sisterly love. I never had a homo, I never hod brothers 
or sisters; I must and will have them now: you are not reluctant to admit 
me, and own me, are yonl” 

“Jane, I will bo your brother — my sisters will be your sisters — without 
otipulating for tliis sacrifice of your just rights.” 

“Brother? Yes; at the distance of a thousand leagues! Sisters! Yes; 
slaving amongst strangers 1 I, wealthy — gorged with gold I never earned 
and do not merit! You, penniless! Famous equality and fraternisation! 
Close onion 1 Intimate attachment 1” 

“But, Jane, your aspirations after family ties and domestic happiness 
may bo realised otherwise than by the means you contemplate ; you may 
marry." 

“Konsense, again! Marryl I don’t want to marry, and never shall 
marry.” 

“That is saying too much: such hazardous afifirmations are a proof of 
the excitement under which you labour.” 

“It is not saying too much: I know what I feel, and how averse are my 
inclinations to the bare thought of marriage. No one would take me for 
love; and I will not be regarded in the light of a mere money speculation. 
And I do not want a stranger — unsympathiaing, alien, dillerent from me; 

I want my kindred: those with whom I have full fellow-feeling. Say again 



you vdll bo ray brotbor; ^hen yon uttorcnJ tho I xraa cstisfiwl, 

happy; ropoafc thorn, if you can ropoat them sincerely.” 

“I think r can. I know I have alwayn loved rny own Bisters; and I know 
on what my affection for them is gronndc>d~rc3peet for their worth, and 
admiration of their talents. Yon too have prindplo, and mind: your tastes 
and habile resorablo Pkmv’s and Slmy’e; yonr prooenco is nlwnyB agreeable 
to mo; in your conversation I have already for some time found a enlntary 
eolaco. I foe! I can easily and naturally make room in ray heart for yoti, 
as my third and youngest eistor.” 

“Thank you: that contenta mo for to-night. Now you had bettor go; 
for if you stay longer, you mil parhaps irritato mo afresh by some inistrast- 
ftil ecruplo.” 

“And tho school, Sfiss Epo? It must now bo shut up, I supposof ’ 

“No. I will retain my post of mistress till you got a substituto." 

Ho smiled approbation; wo shook hands, and ho took leave. 

I need not* narrate in detail tho further struggles I hod, and argnraonta 
I used, to got matters regarding tho logocy settled ns I wished. Sly task 
was a very bard one; but, ns I was absolutely resolved — as ray cousins 
saw at length that ray mind was really and imrautably fixed on making 
a just divi.sion of the property; as they must in their own boarta have felt 
the equity of tho intention; and must, besides, have boon innately conscious 
that in my place they would have done precisely what I wished to do — 
they yielded at length so far as to coasont to put tho affair to arbitration. 
TIjo judges chosen were Mr. Oliver and an able lawyer: both coincided in 
my opinion; I carried my point, Tho instrumenta of transfer were drawn 
out: St. John, Diana, Mary, and I, each became possessed of a competency. 


CHATTEB 33 

It was near Christmas fay tho time all was settled: tho season of general 
holiday approached. I now closed Morton school, taking care that the 
parting should not bo barren on my side. Good fortune opens tho band as 
■ well as tho heart wonderfully; and to give somewhat when we have largely 
received, is but to afford a vent to the unnanal ebullition of tho sensations. 
I hod long felt with pleasure that many of my rustic scholars liked mo, and 
when wo parted, that consciousness was confirmed: they manifested their 
affection plainly and strongly. Deep was my gratification to find I had 
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really a place in their nnsophisticated hearta: I promised them that never 
a week should pass in future that I did not visit them, and give them an 
hour’s teaching in their school. 

Mr. Eivera came up aa, having seen the classes, now numbering sixty 
girls, file out before me, and locked the door, I stood still vrith the key. in 
my hand, exchanging a few words of special farewell with some half-dozen 
of my best scholars: as decent, respectable, modest, and well-informed 
young women as could he found in the ranks of the British peasantry. 

“Do you consider you have got your reward for a season of exertion!” 
asked Mr. Eivers, when they were gone. ‘Does not the consciousness of 
having done some real good in your day and generation give ploasuroT” 

‘Douhtlees.” 

“And yon have only toiled a few months 1 Would not a life devoted to 
the task of regenerating your race be well spent?” 

“Yea,” I said; “but I could not go on for ever so: I want to enjoy my 
own faculties as well as to cultivate those of other people. I must enjoy 
them now; don’t recall either my mind or body to the school; I am out of 
it and disposed for full holiday.” 

Ho looked grave. “What now? What sudden eagerness is this you 
evinoo? What are you going to do?” 

“To bo active: as active as I can. And first I must beg you to sot Hannah 
at liberty, and get somebody else to wait on you.” 

“Do you want her?” 

“Yea; to go with me to Moor House. Diana and Mary will bo at home in 
a week, and I want to have everything in order against their arrivaL” 

“I understand. 1 thought you were for flying off on some excursion. It 
is better so: Hannah shall go with you.” 

“Tell her to be ready by to-morrow then; and here is the schoolroom key: 
I wUl give you the key of my cottage in the morning.” 

He took it. “You give it up gleefully,” said he; “I don’t quite understand 
your light-heartedness, because I cannot teU what employment yon 
propose to yourself as a substitute for the one you are relinquishing. What 
aim, what purpose, what ambition in life have you now?” 

“My first aim will be to clean down (do you comprehend the full force 
of the expression?) — to clean down Moor House from chamber to cellar; 
my next to rub it up with beeswax, oil, and an indefinite number of cloths, 
till it glitters again; my third, to arrange every chair, table, bed, carpet, 
with mathematical precision, afterwards I shall go near to ruin you in 
coals and peat to keep up good fires in every room; and lastly, the two 
days preceding that on which your sisters are expected will be devoted by 
Hannah and me to such a beating of eggs, sorting of currants, grating of 
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compounding of Cbriatmas cskca, chopping tip of msfcrials for 
mlnoo plea, and rolcmnislng of other culinary rites, jki ’rrords oaa conToy 
but on inadequate notion of to tho tjn!nlttat<^ like you. My purpose, in 
short, IS to have oli things in an aljsolutely perfect state of rcadinos for 
Diona and Slaty boforo nest Thnreday; and my ombition Is to give them 
a beau ideal of a -K-elcomo when they come."' 

St. John smiled slightly: still ho was di.as.atls'fied. 

“It is all very well for tho present," said ho; “but seriously, I trust 
when tho first flush of vivacity ia over, you wiD look a littlo higher than 
domestic endeanneate and household joys. Don’t cling so tenadoualy 
to ties of tho flesh; savo your constancy and ardour for on tidoquate causo; 
forboor to waste them on trite transient objeote. Do you Lear, Jano!” 

‘'Yee; just oa if yon were speaking Greek. I feel I have adequate couce 
to b© boppy, and I mU bo happy. Good-bye 1" 

Happy at Moor House I was, and hard I worked; and so did Hannob: 
she was charmed to eoe bow jovial I could be amidst tho bustle of a bouse 
turned topsy-turvy — ^bow I could brush, and dust, and clean, and oook. 

I bad previously token a journey to S to purchase some new fumituro; 

ray cousins having given me carte blanche to efioct what alterations I 
plexised, and a sum having been set aside for that purpose. A sparo parlour 
and bedroom I refurnished entirely, with old mahogany and crimson 
upholstery: I laid canvas on the passage, and carpets on tho stairs. When 
all was finished, I thought Moor House as complete a model of bright 
modest unugnoss within, as it was, at this season, a specimen of wintiy 
wnsto and desert drearincc-s without. 

Tho eventful Thursday at length came. They wore expected about 
dark, and cm dusk fires wore lit upstairs end below; tho kitchen was in 
perfect trim; Hannah and I were dressed, and ell was in rcadincca. 

St. John arrived first. Ho found mo in the kitehon, watching the progrom 
of certain cakes for tea, then baking. With some difficulty, I got him to 
make the tour of tho houso. He just looked in at the doors I opened; and 
when ho hod wandered upstairs and downstairs, he said I must have 
gone through n great deal of fatiguo and tronble to have effocted Euoh 
conEidorsble changes in eo ehort a time: but not a syllable did ho otter 
Indicstmg pIcsBur© in the improved aspect of iiis abode. 

This Biience dumped mo. I thought perbapj the altcrarions hod disturbed 
some old oBsoeiations bo valued. I inquired whether this the ca&e, 
no doubt in a eomowhat creetfnllon tone. 

“Not at all; ho had, on the contrary, remarked that I h&d scrupulously 
respected every BS 50 ci,ation: bo feared, indeed, I must have bestowed more 
thought on the matter than it was worth. How many minut<«, for instance, 
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had I devoted to stodying the arrangement of this very room? Bv the by, 
oonld I tell him -where ench a book was?” 

I showed him the volume on the shelf: ho took it down, and -withdra-wing 
to his accustomed -window recess, he began to read it. 

Now, I did not like this, reader. St. John was a good man; but I began 

feel ho had spoken truth of himself when he said ho -was hard and cold. 
The humanities and amenities of life had no attraction for him — its peaceful 
enjoyments no charm. Literally, ho lived only to aspire — after what -was 
go^ and great, certainly; but still he would never rest, nor approve of 
others resting round him. As I looked at his lofty forehead, still and pale 
as a white atone — at his fine lineaments fixed in study — I comprehended 
all at once that he would hardly make a good husband; that it would be 
a trying thing to bo his -wife. I saw he was of the material from which 
nature hows her heroes — Christian and Pagan — her lawgivers, her states- 
men, her conquerors: a steadfast bulwark for great interests to rest upon; 
but, at the fireside, too often a cold cumbrous column, gloomy and out of 
place. 

“They are coming 1 they are coming I” cried Hannah, throwing open 
the parlour door. At the same moment old Carlo barked joyfully. Out 
I ran. It was now dark; but a rumbling of wheels -was audible. Hannah 
soon had a lantern lit. The vehicle had stopped at the wicket; the driver 
opened the door: first one well-known form, then another, stepped out. 
In a minute I had my face under their bonnets, in contact first with Mary’s 
soft cheek, then with Diana’s flowing curls. They laughed — kissed me — 
then Hannah: patted Carlo, who was half -wild -with delight; asked eagerly 
If all was well; and being assured in the affirmative, hastened into the house. 

They were stiS -with their long and jolting drive from Whitcrosa, and 
oiulled -with the frosty night air; but their pleasant countenances expanded 
to the cheerful firelight. While the driver and Hannah brought in the 
boxes, they demanded St. John. At this moment he advanced from the 
parlour. They both threw their arms round his neck at once. He gave 
each one a quiet kiss, said in a low tone a few words of welcome, stood 
a while to be talked to, and then, intimating that he supposed they would 
»oon rejoin him in the parlour, withdrew there as to a place of refuge. 

I had lit their candles to go upstairs, but Diana had first to give hospitable 
orders respecting the driver; this done, both followed me. They were 
delighted -with the renovation and decorations of their rooms: -with the 
oe-w drapery, and fresh carpets, and rich-tinted china vases; they expressed 
then gratification ungrudgingly. I had the pleasure of feeling that my 
errangemente met their wishes exactly, and that what I had done added 
B livid charm to their joyous return home. 



Evroofc 'vras that cvcnfng. Mr coxisitt*!, full o! arlinarntion, Trero r?o eloquent 
In nattatire and comment, tlint their fltieaoy corerwi St John’s 
ho tras pinwrcly glad to b« 5 his Psstem; but in their glow of ferronr nml 
flow of jo}- he could not aympatbisc. The event of the day — tlmt i?, the 
JDtnrn of Diana and Mary — p1cop.(?d him; but tho accompaninicnts of that 
event, the glad tnmtilt, the garrulona «!<« of reception, irhed him: 1 caw 
he wished the calraor morro'sv was come. In tlio very meridian of the night’s 
enjoyment, about an hour after tea, a rap was heard at tho door. Hannah 
entered with tlie intimation that “n poor lad was come, at that unlikely 
time, lo fetch Mr. Rivers to coo his mother, who was drawing away.” 

“Where does she live, Hannah?” 

“Clear up at Whltcroes Brow, almost four miles off, and moor and mcm 
all the way.” 

“Tell him I wiU go.” 

*T’tn auro, air, you had bettor not.. It’s tho worst road to travel after 
dark that can I, >6: thoro’e no truck at all over the Irog. And then it is such 
a bitter night. — the keenest wind you ever felt. You bad better send word, 
sir, that you wilt be there in the morning.” 

Bnt ho was already in tho passage, putting on his cloak; and without one 
objection, one murmur, bo departed. It vra.s then nino o’clock: he did not 
rotnrn till midnight. Starved and tired enough ho was: but ho looked 
happier than when ho ex't out He had performed an act of duty; made an 
exertion; felt bis own strength to do and deny, and was on bettor terms 
with himself. 

I am afraid tho whole of tho ensuing week tried hia patience. It was 
Christmas week; wo took to no Bottled employment, but spent it in a sort 
of merry domeatio dissipation. 

One morning at breakfast, Diana, after looking a Httlo pensive for some 
minutes, asked St John, “If his plans for becoming a missionary were 
yot unehnnged?” 

“Unchanged and unchangeablo,” was the reply. And ho proeoodod to 
inform 00 that his dep-arturo from England was now definitely fixed for 
tho ensuing year. 

"And Rosamond Oliver!” suggested Mary, tho words seeming to eacaps 
her lips involuntarily: for no sooner had sho uttered them, than sho mode 
a gesture as if wishing to recall them. St John had a book in his hand — 
it was bis unsocial custom to rend at meals — bo closed it, and looked up. 

“Rosamond Oliver,” said ho, “is about to bo married to Mr. Granby, one 

of tho l>e8t connected and most estimable residents in S , grandson and 

heir to Sir Erederio Granby: I bad the intelligence from her father 
yesterday,” 
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His eistorB looked at each other and at me; -s^e all three looked at him; 
he vraa serene as glass. 

“The match most have been got np hastily,” said Diana; “they cannot 
have knovm each other long.” 

“But two months; they met in October at the connty ball at S . 

But where there are no obstaolos to a union, as in the present case, where 
the connection is in every point desirable, delays are unnecessary; they will 
bo married as soon ns S— - — Place, which Sir Frederic gives np to them, 
can bo refitted for their reception.” 

As our mutual happiness (i.e., Diana’s, Mary’s, and mine), settled into 
a quieter character, and we resumed our usnal habits and regular studies, 
St. John stayed more at home: he sat with ns in the same room, sometimoB 
for hours together. While Mary drew, Diana pursued a course of enoy- 
olopEdlo reading she had (to my awe and amazement) undertaken, and I 
fagged away at German, ho pondered a mystic lore of his own — that of some 
eastern tongue, the acquisition of which he thought necessary to his plans. 

Thus engaged, ho appeared, sitting in his own recess, quiet, and absorbed 
enough; but that blue eye of his had a habit of leaving the outlandish- 
looking grammar, and wandering over, and sometimes fixing upon us, his 
fellow-students, with a curious intensity of observation: if caught, it would 
bo instantly withdrawn; yet ever and anon, it returned searchingly to our 
table. I wondered what it meant; I wondered, too, at the punctual 
satisfaction ho never failed to exhibit on an occasion that seemed to mo of 
small moment, namely, my weekly visit to Morton school; and still more 
was I puzzled when, if the day waa unfavourable, if there was snow, or 
rain, or high wind, and his sisters urged me not to go, ho would invariably 
make light of their solicitude, and encourage mo to accomplish the task 
without regard to the elements. 

“Jane la not such a weakling ea yon would make her,” he would say; 
“she can bear a mountain blast, or a shower, or a few flakes of snow, aa 
well as any of us. Her constitution is both sound and elastic; better 
calculated to endure variations of climate than many more robust.” 

And when I returned, sometimes a good deal tired, and not a little 
weather-beaten, I never dared complain, because I saw that to murmur 
would be to vex him: on all occasions fortitude pleased him; the reverse 
was a specied annoyance. 

One evening when, at bedtime, his sisters and I stood round him, bidding 
him good-night, he kissed each of them, aa 'was his custom; and, as waa 
equally his custom, be gave me his hand. Diana, who chanced to be in 
a frolicsome humour (the was not painfully controlled by his will; for hers. 
In another way, was aa strong), exclaimed — 
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“S6. John! you uned to cnll Jnno yonr thSnl eiator, bat you don’t treat 
tor 1 SS BDch: you Bhoolci lass her too.” 

She pusbttl mo towarda him. I thoaglit Diana very provoking, and felt 
unoomfortobly coafafi£?d; snd while I wao tli «3 thinking and feeling, St, 
John bent his head; hia Greek faco was brought to a level with mine, hhj 
eyes questioned my oyos piercingly— ho lapsed me. There ore no Euab 
things 53 nmrblo kissos or ico kisses, or I ehonid eay ray ecolasisstical 
cousin’a seltito belonged to one of tboso classes; but thero may Ik> experi- 
ment kissos, and his was an exporimont Idm, When given, be viewed mo to 
learn tho result; it was not Ktrildng; I am Euro I did not blush; perhaps 
I might havo lurnod a little pale, for I felt &s if this ki£?s wofo a sea! aSIxed 
to my fetters. Ho never omiltod the ceremony aftem-arda, and the gravity 
and quiesconco vrith which I underwent it, seeraed to invest it for him with 
6 certain charm. 

Perhaps you think I bed forgotten Mr. Bochestor, reader, amidst these 
changes ol place and fortune. Not for a moment. B.ia idea' was etill 
with mo, iKHiause it was not a vapour euashine could dispemo, nor a 
eand-traced effigy storms could wash away; it was a name graves 
on a tablet, fated to last ns long as tho marble it inscribed. Tlie craving 
to know rvhat had booonio of liim followed mo cvcrywljcrc; when I 
was at Morten, I re-entered my cottage every oveaing to tffink of that; 
and now at Moor House, I sought my bedroom each night to brood 
over it. 

In tho course of my necessary correspondence with Mr. Briggs abont tho 
will, I had inquired if ho know anything of btr. Boobeater’a present re- 
sidence and state of health; but as St. John ha/I conjectured, ho was quite 
ignorant of all concerning him. I then wrete to Mrs. Fairfax, entreating 
information on tho subject. I bad calculated with certainty on tliis step 
answering my end; I felt sure it would elicit an early araarer. I was 
astonished when a fortnight passed without reply; but when tvr-o months 
wore away, and day after day tho post arrived and brought nothing for mo, 

I fell a prey to the keenest anxiety. 

I wrote again: there was a chance of my firet letter having mksccL 
Benowed hope followed renewed effort: it shono like tho former for eomo 
weofeB, then, liiro it, it ffidod, fliokored: not a line, not a word reached me. 
When haH a year wasted in vain ex|>cctaTioy, my hope died out, and then 
I felt dark indeed. 

Ono day I had come to my studies in lower spirits than nsnai; the obb 
was occasioned by a poignantly folt disappointment. Hannah had told 
mo in tho morning there was a letter for me, and when I went down to 
take it, almost certain that tho long-looked-for tidings were vouchsafed 
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mo at last, I found only an unimportant note from Mr. Briggs on businei*. 
The bitter check had wrung from me some tears. 

St John called me to his side to read; in attempting to do this my voice 
failed me: words were lost in sobs. He and I were the only occupants of 
the parlour: Diana was practising her music in the drawing-room, Mary 
was gardening — it was a very fine May day, clear, sunny, and breezy. 
My companion expressed no surprise at this emotion, nor did he question 
me ns to its cause; he only said — 

“We will wait a few minutes, Jane, till you are more composed.” And 
while I smothered the paroxysm with all haste, he sat calm and patient, 
leaning on his desk, and looking like a physician watching with the eye of 
science an expected and fully understood crisis in a patient’s malady. 
Having stifled my sobs, wiped my eyes, and muttered something about not 
being very well that morning, I resumed my task, and succeeded in com- 
pleting it. St. John put away my books and his, locked his desk, and said — 

“Now, Jane, you shall take a walk; and with me.” 

“I will call Diana and Mary.” 

“No; I want only one companion this morning, and that must bo you. 
Put on your things; go out by the kitchen door: take the road towards 
the head of Marsh Glen: I will join you in a moment.” 

I know no medium: I never in my life have known any medium in my 
dcah'ngs with positive, hard characters, antagonistic to my own, between 
absolute submission and determined revolt. 1 have always faithfully 
observed the one, up to the very moment of bursting, sometimes with 
volcanic vehemence, into the other; and as neither present circumstances 
warranted, nor my present mood inclined me to mutiny, I observed careful 
obedience to St. John’s directions; and in ten minutes I was treading the 
wild track of the glen, side by side with him. 

“Let us rest here,” said St. John, as we reached the first stragglers of 
the battalion of rocks, guarding a sort of pass, beyond which the beck 
rushed down a waterfall; and where, still a little farther, the mountain 
shook oS turf and flower, had only heath for raiment and crag for gem — 
where it exaggerated the wild to the savage, and exchanged the fresh for 
the frowning — where it guarded the forlorn hope of solitude, and a lost 
refuge for silence. 

I took a seat: St. John stood near me. He looked up the pass and down 
the hollow; his glance wandered away with the stream, and returned to 
traverse the unclouded heaven which coloured it: he removed his hat, let 
the breeze stir his hair and kiss his brow. He seemed in communion with 
the genius of the haunt: with his eye ho bade farewell to something. 

And I shall see it again,” he said aloud, ‘in dreams, when I sleep by 
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t,bo Gmg(i$: nnd agitin^ in a more rcmoto botjr— when another aiumher 
ovcrcomM me, on the ehorc ot a darker stream 1" 

Strange words of a stmngo lovef An atisterc patriot’s passion for his 
fatherland ! Ho sat down; for half an hour we never spoke; neitlior he to 
mo nor I to him; that interval past, bo recommonmJ — 

“Jane, T go in six wcolcs; J have ta1;cn my l)erlh in nn East Indiamao 
which satis on the twenrieth of June.’* 

“God will protect you; for you havo undertaken His work,” I answered. 

"yes,” eaid he, “there is my glory and joy. I am tho servant of an 
infalHblo islastcr. I am not going out' under human guidance, gubject to 
tho defectiyo Iowa and erring control of my foohlo fellow-worms: my kinrr, 
my lawgiver, njy captain, is tho all-perfcct. It seems strango to mo that 
alj round me do not burn to enlist under tho same banner — to join in the 
same enterprise.” 

“All have not your powers; nnd it would bo folly for tho fechlo to wish to 
march with tho strong,” 

“I do not speak to tho fechlo, or think of them: I address only such a*? 
nro worthy of tlio work, nnd compelent to accomplish it.” 

“3’ho.so are few in number, and difficult io discover.” 

'TTou say truly: but when found, it is right to stir them up — to urge 
and exhort them to tho effort — to show them what their gifts are, and 
■why they were given — to gpeak Heaven’s message in their ear — to offer 
them, direct from God, a place in tho ranks of His chosen.” 

“If they nro really quaiified for tho task, will not thoir o:m hearts be 
tho first to Inform tljora of it?” 

I felt as if an awful charm was framing round and gathering over mo: 
I trembled to hear some fatal word spoken svhicb would at onco deolaro 
and rivet tho spoil. 

“And what docs i/mr heart aay?” demanded St. John. 

“My heart is route — my heart is mute,” I answered, struck nnd thriiled. 

“Then I must spral: for it,” continued tho deep, relentless voice, “Jane, 
como with mo to India: como as my helpmeet and fellow-lahouror,” 

The glen and sky spun round: tho hills heaved t It waa as if I had 
heard a summons from Heaven— as if a visionary messenger, liko him of 
Macedonia, had enounced, “Como over and help nsl” But I was no 
apoatlo — I could not behold tho herald— 1 could not receive hia call. 

“Ofa, St. Johnl” I cried, “have eorao mercy 1” 

I appealed to ono who, in tho di.scimrgo of what ho believed lus duty, 
luiow neither mercy nor remorse. Ho continued — 

“God and nature intended you for a missionary’s vrife. It is not personal, 
but mental endowments they liavo given you: yon aro formed for labour, 
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that of fulfilling with effect — ^with power — the misaion of your great Master. 
To do so, you must have a coadjutor: not a brother — that is a loose tie — 
but a husband. I, too, do not want a sister; a sister might any day be taken 
from mo. I want a wife: the sole helpmeet I can influence efficiently in 
life, and retain absolutely till death.” 

I shuddered as he spoke; I felt his influence in my marrow — his hold on 
my limbs. 

“Seek one elsewhere than in me, St. John; seek one fitted to you.” 

“One fitted to my purpose, you mean — fitted to my vocation. Again 
I toll yon it is not the insignificant private individual — the mere man, 
with the man’s selfish senses — I wish to mate: it is the missionary.” 

“And I will pve the missionary my energies — it is all he wants — but not 
myself: that would be only adding the husk and shell to the kernel. For 
them he has no use: I retain them.” 

“You cannot — you ought not. Do you think God will bo satisfied with 
half an oblation! Will He accept a mutilated sacrifice? It is the cause of 
God I advocate: it is under His standard I enlist you. I cannot accept 
on His behalf a divided allegiance: it must be entire.” 

“OhI I will give my heart to God,” I said. "You do not want it.” 

I will not swear, reader, that there was not something of repressed 
sarcasm both in the tone in which I uttered this sentence, and in the feeling 
that accompanied it. I had silently feared St. John till now, because 
I had not understood him. He had held me in awe, because he had held 
mo in doubt. How much of him was saint, how much mortal, I could not 
heretofore tell: but revelations were being made in this conference: the 
analysis of his nature was proceeding before my eyes. I saw his fallibilities: 
I comprehended them. I understood that, sitting there where I did, on 
the bank of heath, and with that handsome form before me, I sat at the 
feet of a man, erring as I. The veil fell from his hardness and despotism. 
Having felt in him the presence of these qualities, I felt his imperfection, 
and took courage. It was with an equal — one with whom I might argue — 
one whom, if 1 saw good, I might resist. 

“Do not let us forget that this is a solemn matter,” he said ere long; 
“one of which we may neither think nor talk lightly without sim I trust, 
Jane, you are in earnest when you say you will give your heart to God: 
it is all I want. Once wrench your heart from man, and fbe it on your 
Maker, the advancement of that Maker’s spiritual kingdom on earth will 
be your chief delight and endeavour; you will bo ready to do at once 
whatever furthers that end. You will see what impetus would be given 
to your efforts and mine by your physical and mental union in marriage 
— the only muon that gives a character of permanent conformity to the 
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the faintest stain of crime. Especially I felt this -when I made any attempt 
to propitiate him. No ruth mot my mth. He experienced no suffering from 
estongement — no yearning after reconciliation; and though, more than 
once, my fast-falling tears blistered the page over which we both bent, they 
productil no more eileot on him than if his heart had been really a matter 
of stone or metal. To his sisters, meantime, he was somewhat kinder than 
usual: as if afraid that mere coldness would not sufHciently convince me 
how completely I was banished and banned, he added the force of contrast; 
and this I am sure ho did not by malice, but on principle. 

The night before he left home, happening to see him walking in the 
garden about sunset, and remembering, as I looked at him, that this man, 
alienated as he now was, had once saved my life, and that wo were near 
relations, I was moved to make a last attempt to regain his friendship, 
I went out and approached him as ho stood loaning over the little gate; I 
spoke to the point at once. 

“St. John, I am unhappy because you are still angry with mo. Let us bo 
friends.” 

“I hope we are friends,” was the unmoved reply; while ho still watched 
the rising of the moon, which he had been contemplating os I approached. 

“No, St. John, wo are not friends as wo were. You know that.” 

“Are we not? That is wrong. For my part I wish you no ill, and all 
good.” 

“I believe you, St. John; for I am sure you are incapable of wishing any 
one ill; but, os I am your kinswoman, I should desire somewhat more of 
affection than that sort of general philanthropy you extend to mere 
etrangere.” 

“Of course,” he said. “Your wish is rea.sonable, and I am far from 
regarding you as a stranger.” 

This, spoken in a cool, tranquil tone, was mortifying, and baffling enough. 
Had I attended to the suggestions of pride and ire, I should immediately 
have left him; but something worked within me more strongly than those 
feelings could. I deeply venerated my cousin’s talent and principle. His 
friendship was of value to me: to lose it tried me severely. I would not so 
soon relinquish the attempt to reconquer it. 

“Must wo part in this way, St. John? And when you go to India, will 
yon leave me so, without a kinder word than you have yet spoken?” 

He now turned quite from the moon and faced me. 

“When I go to India, Jane, will I leave voul What! do you not go to 
Iniia?” 

“You said I could not onless I married you.” 

And you will not marry me! You adhere to that resolution?” 



• do you Icnow, as T do, "wliat terror tljope cold people can put; in 

the ice of their queatiorwt How much of tho fall of the avafanchs is in the 
auger? of the breaking up of the frozen fea in their dlBpleaatiro? 

“Ko, St. John, I will not marry you. 1 adhere to my rr^polution.” 

Tiie avftianclio had shaken and slid & little fonvard, but it did not y 
crash down. . 

“Once more, why this refusal?" ho asked. 

“Forraorly," 1 answered, “bccauso yon did not loro me; now, T reply, 
because you almost hato mo. If I were to marry you, you would kill me. 
You are killing mo now." 
fits lips and cheeliS turned white — quite white, 

"I kill yon — 1 am killing yoitf Your words nro .such as ought not 

to bo used: violent, unfeminine, and untrue. They betray an unfortunate 
state of mind; t^y merit severe reproof: they would seem inexcusable, 
but that it is tho duty of man to forgive his fellow even until soventy- 
and'Soven times.” 

I had finished tho businesa now. While earnestly wishing to erase 
from hie mind tho trace of my former offence, I had stamped on 
that tenacious eurfaco another and far deeper impression: I had burnt it in- 
*‘No\v j’ou will indeed hate me,” I said. "It is useless to attempt to 
conciliate you: I seo I have made an eternal enemy of yon.” 

A freah wrong did these words inflict: tho worse, because they touched 
on tho truth. That bloodless lip quivered to a temporary spasm. I knew 
the steely iro I had whetted. I was beart-wnmg. 

“You utterly misinteqiret my words,” I said, at once seizing his hand. 
'T have no intention to grieve or pain yon — ^indeed, I have not.” 

Most bitterly he smiled — most decidedly be withdrew his hand from mine. 
‘'And now you recall your promise, and will not go to India at all, 1 
presume?” said he, after a considerable pause. 

, “Yes, I will, as your assistant,” I answered. 

A very long silence succeeded. What stnigglo there was in him between 
Nature, and Grace in this interval, I cannot tell: only singular gleams 
tc’mlillated in his eyes, and strange shadows passed over his face. He 
. spoke at last. 

“I before proved to you the absurdity of a single woman of your age 
proposing to accompany obroad a single man of nune. I proved it to 
you in such terms as, I should have thought, would have prevented your 
ever again alluding to the plan. That you have done so, I regret for your 
sake.” 

I interrupted him. Anything like o tangible reproach gave me courage 
at once. “Keep to common sense, St. John: you are verging on nonsea^.. 
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Yon protend to be shocked by what I hove said. Yon ore not really shocked; 
for, with yonr superior mind, yon cannot be either so doll or so conceited 
as to misnnderatond my meaning. 1 say again, I will bo your curate, if yon 
like, but never yonr wife.” 

Again he tnmed li-tidly pale; but, as before, controlled his passion 
perfectly. He answered emphatically but calmly — 

“A female curate, who is not my wife, would never suit me. With mo, 
then, it seems, you cannot go; but if you are sincere in your ofier, I will, 
while in town, speak to a married missionary, whoso wife needs a coad- 
jutor. Your own fortune will make you independent of the Society’s aid; 
and thus you may still be spared the dishonour of breaking your promise 
and deserting the band yon engaged to join.” 

Kow I never had, as the reader knows, either given any formal promise 
dr entered into any engagement; and this language was all much too bard 
and much too despotic for the occasion. I replied — 

‘‘There is no diahononr, no breach of promise, no desertion in the case. 
I am not under the slightest obligation to go to India, especially with 
Btrangors. With you I would have ventured mnoh, because I admire, 
confide in, and, as a sister, I love you; but I am convinced that, go when 
and with whom I would, I should not live long in that climate.” 

“Ahl you are afraid of yourself,” he said, curling his lip. 

‘T am. God did not give mo my life to throw away; and to do ns you 
wish me would, I begin to think, bo almost equivalent to committing 
suicide. Moreover, before I definitely resolve on quitting England, I will 
know for certain whether I caimot bo of greater use by remaining in it 
than by leaving it.” 

“What do yon meant” 

‘Tt v/ould be fruitless to attempt to explain; but there is a point on which 
I have long endured painful doubt, and I can go nowhere till by some means 
that doubt is removed.” 

“I know where your heart turns and to what it clings. The interest yon 
cherish is lawless and unconsecrated. Long since yon ought to have 
crushed it: now you should blush to allude to it. You tliinfc of Mr. 
Roches terl” 

It was true. I confessed it by silence. 

“Are you going to seek Mr. Rochester?” 

“I must find out what is becomo of him.” 

“It remains for me, then,” ho said, “to remember yon in my prayers, 
and to entreat God for you, in all earnestness, that you may not indeed 
become a castaway. I had thought I recognised in you one of the chosen . 
But God sees not as man sees: Hu will be done.” 
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“Not as a husband.” 

"Yet ho is a handsome fellow.” 

“And I am so plain, you see, Di. We should never suit.” 

'Tlaint You? Not at all. You are much too pretty, as well os too good, 
to be grilled alive in Calcutta.” And again she earnestly conjured mo to 
give up all thoughts of going out with her brother. 

“I must indeed,” I said; “for when just now I repeated the offer of 
serving him for a deacon, he expressed himself shocked at my want of 
decency. He seemed to think I had committed an impropriety in pro- 
posing to accompany him unmarried; ns if I had not from the first hoped 
to find in him a brother, and habitually regarded him as such.” 

“What makes you say he docs not love you, Jane?” 

“You should bear himself on the subject. He has again and again 
explained that it is not himself, but his office, ho wishes to mate. He has 
told me I am formed for labour — not for love: which is true, no doubt. 
But, in my opinion, if I am not formed for love, it follows that I am not 
formed for marriage. Would it not be strange, Di, to bo chained for life 
to a man who regarded one but ns a useful tool!” 

“Insupportable — unnatural — out of the question!” 

“And then,” I continued, “though I have only sisterly affection for 
him now, yet, if forced to be his wife, I can imagine the possibility of 
conceiving an Inevitable, sirange, torturing kind of love for him, because 
he is BO talented, and there is often a certain heroic grandeur In his look, 
manner and conversation. In that case, my lot would become unspeakably 
wretched. He would not want mo to love him; and if I showed the feeling, 
he would make me eensible that it was a superfluity, unrequired by him, 
unbecoming in me. I know ho would.” 

“And yet St. John is a good man,” said Diana. 

“He Is a good and a great man; but he forgets, pitilessly, the feelings 
and claims of little people, in pursuing his own largo views. It is better, 
therefore, for the insignificant to keep out of his way, lest, in his progress, 
ho Bhould trample them down. Here he comes 1 I will leave you, Diana.” 
And I hastened upstairs as I saw him entering the garden. 

But I was forced to meet him again at supper. During that meal he 
appeared just as composed as usual. I had thought he would hardly apeak 
to me, and I was certain he had given up his pursuit of his matrimonial 
Boheme: the sequel showed I was mistaken on both jrointa. He addressed 
me precisely in his ordinary manner, or what had, of late, been hia ordinary 
manner — one Borupulously polite. 

For tho evening reading before prayers, ho selected the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelation. 
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llic pmyor over, v^c took leave al him: he vas to go at a verr early 
hour in the luoming. Disoa and Maiy, bsring ki.?3ed him, left the room — 
in oorajjlienco, I think, voth a vrhispered hint fnitn him: I t'^ndored my 
hand, and fri'thed him a pleasant journey. 

“I'hsnk yon, Jnno. As I said, I shall return from Carnbridgo in a fort- 
night: that space, then, yet left yon for reOec-tion. If I listened to human 
pride, I ehoisld say no more to yon of marriego with mn; hut I listen to my 
duty, and keep steadily in view ray first aim— to do all things to the glory 
of God. My Miister was long-suffering; so will I bo. I cannot give you np 
to perdition as a vessel of vrrath: repent — resolve, while there is yet tfrao. 
Rerneraljcr, we are bid to work while it is day — warned tii.at ‘nisht coractb 
when no man ehali work.’ Remomher the fate of Dives, who had hie good 
things in this life. God give you atrongth to choose that better part which 
Bheil not be taken from you!” 

He laid his hand on ray head as ho ottered the last words. He had 
spoken e-amestly, mildly; his look was not, indeed, that of a lover beholding 
his rnifitress, but it was that of a pastor recalling his wandering sheep — 
or better, of a guardian angel watching the soul for which he is responsible. 
All men of talent, whether they be men of feeling or not, whether they bo 
jieelotc, or aspirants, or despots — provided only they be sincere — have 
their sublima momonts, when they subdue and rule. I felt veneration for 
St. John — veneration so strong that its impotua thrust me at once to the 
point I had so long ebnnned. I waa tempted to cease struggling with him 
— to rush down the torrent of his will into the gulf of his existence, and 
there lose my own. I was almost as hard beset by him now as I had been 
once before, in a different way, by another. I was a fool both times. To 
have yielded then would have been an error of principle; to have yielded 
ROW would have been an error of judgment. So I think at this hour, when 
I look back to the crisis through the quiet medium of time: I was nneon- 
seioas of folly at the instant. 

I stood motionless under my hierophant’s touch. My refusals were 
forgotten — my fears overcome — my wrestings paralysed. The Impossible 
— that is, my marriage with St. John — was fast becoming the Possible. 
All waa changing utterly with a sudden sweep. Religion called — ^Angels 
beckoned — God commanded — life rolled together h'ke a scroll — death’s 
gates opening showed eternity beyond: it seemed, that for safe^ and 
bliss there, all hero might l>s sacrified in a second. The dim room waa full 
of vwions. 

“Could you decide now?” eakod the missionary. The inquiry was put 
In gentle tones: he drew me to him as gently. Oh, that gentleness! how far 
more potent is it than force! I could resist St. John’s wrath: I grew pliant 
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B3 a reed under hia kindnesa. Yet I knew all tbe time, if I yielded no^Br, 
I ebould not the lesa be made to repent, some day, of my former rebellion- 
Hia nature -proa not changed by one hour of solemn prayer: it was only 
elevated. 

“I could decide if I were but certain,” I answered: “wore I but convinced 
that it is God’s will I should marry you, I could vow to marry you here 
and now — come afterwards what would 1” 

“My prayers are faeardl” ejaculated St. John. He pressed hia hand 
firmer on my head, as if he claimed mo: ho surrounded mo with his arm, 
almost ns if he loved me (I say almost — knew the difierence — ^for I had 
felt what it was to be loved; but, like him, I had now put love out of the 
question, and thought only of duty). I contended with my inward dimness 
of vision, before which clouds yet rolled. I sincorely, deeply, fervently 
longed to do what was right; and only that. “Show me, show mo the path!” 
I entreated of Heaven. I was excited more than I had ever been; 
and whether what followed was the effect of excitement the reader shall 
judge. 

All the houBo was stfll; for I believe all, except St. John and myself, 
were now retired to rest. The one candle was dying out: the room was full 
of moonlight My heart beat fast and thick: I heard its throb. Suddenly 
It stood still to on inexpressible feeling that thrilled it through, and passed 
at onoo to my head and extremities. The feeling was not like an electric 
thook, but it was quite as sharp, as strange, os startling: it acted on my 
senses as it their utmost activity hitherto hod been but torpor, from which 
they were now summoned and forced to wake. They rose expectant: eye 
and ear waited while the flesh quivered on my bones. 

“What have you heard! What do you see?” asked St, John. I saw 
nothing, but I heard a voice somewhere cry — 

“Jane! Jane! Jane!” — nothing more. 

“0 God! what Is it!” I gasped. 

I might have said, “Where is it!” for it did not seem in the room, nor 
in the house, nor in the garden; it did not come out of the air, nor from 
under the earth, nor from overhead. I had heard it — where, or whence, 
for ever impossible to know! And it was the voice of a human being — 
a known, loved, well-remembered voice — that of Edward Fairfax Rochester; 
and it spoke in pain and woe, wildly, eerily, urgently. 

“I am coming !” I cried. ‘Wait for me! Oh, I will come!” I flew to the 
door and looked into the passage: it was dark. I ran out into the garden: 
it was void. 

“Whe-ro are you!” I exclaimed. 

The hilis beyond iiareh Glen sent the amwer faintly back, “Where 
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arc- yoti?” I The -.rind pighod fovr In <h'' firet rJ{ vru-B tno'irjsnd 

lonolinoas and midnight imeb. 

“Dom 8U|>crB{.5tionr' I cornraontad, ca that ppectra roso np hlaalr hj 
tha black yevr at the gate. ‘"ling is not thy dcrteptioa, nor thy irifcchoraft; 
it is the 'R'ork of nature. She T/na roused, and did—no inirado— but her 
best.” 

I broke from St, John, rvho Imd follovrcd, and vonld hnTc detained me. 
If vras my time t-o ft-ssumn BFCcndnnoy. Afy porccra mere in play and in 
force. I fold him to forbear question or remark; I desired him to le-ave me; 
I must and vrould be olonn. He olwyod nt once. Wlrcre there Ja energy 
to command mel! enough, obcdicnco never fails. I mounted to my ebamljcr; 
lookofi raj^oU in; foil on my knee.s; and prayer! in ray way — a diGerenl 
way to St. John’s, but effective in ita own fashion. I eeemed to penetrate 
vory near a Mighty Spirit; and my soul roshod out in gratitude at His 
fcot. I rose from the thanlcagiving — took a resolve — and Jay down, nn> 
neared, enlightened — eager br.t for tho daylight. 


OHAPTEH 35 

Tee DArUGET aime. I rose at dawiu I busied myself for an hour or two 
with arranging my tiling? in my chamlier, drawers, and wardrobe, in tho 
order w'horoin I should wish to leave them daring a brief absence. Meantime 
I hoard St. Joim quit his room. He stopped at roy door. I feared iio would 
knock — no, but a slip of paper was passed under tho door. 1 took it up. 
It boro flio-so words; — 

“Yon left me too suddenly last night. Had yon stayed but a litflo longer, 
you would have laid your hand on tho Christian’s cross end tho engcl’s 
crown. I sholl ori>oct your cleor dfioieion when I return thi.s day fortmgbt. 
Meantime, waloh and piny that you enter not into temptotion: tho spirit, 
I trust, is willing, but the flesh, I see, ia wea.k. I p.hall pray for you hourly.— 
Yours, Sx. JoEN.’’ 

‘Tify spirit, ’’ I answered mentnDy, “is willing to do what is right; and 
my fleeh, I hope, is strong enough to accomplish the will of Heaven, when 
onco that will is distinctly known to me. At ony rate, it shall bo strong 
enough to search — inquire — to grope an outlet from this cloud of doubt, 
ond the open day of certainty.” 

It was tho first of Juno; yet tho morning wos overcast ond chilly; rain 
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beat fast on my casement. I heard the front door open, and St. John 
pass out.’ Looking through the window, I saw him traverse the garden. 
He took the way over the misty moors in the direction of Whitcross; 
there he would meet the coach. 

“In a few more hours I shall succeed you in that track, cousin,” thought 
I: “I too have a coach to meet at Whitcross. I too have some to see and 
ask after in England, before I depart for ever.” 

It wanted yet two hours of breakfast-time. I filled the interval in walking 
softly about my room, and pondering the visitation which had given my 
plans their present bent. I recalled that inward sensation I had experienced: 
for I could recall it, with all its unspeakable strangeness. I recalled the 
voice I had heard; again I questioned whence it came, as vainly os before: 
it seemed in mt — not in the external world. I asked was it a mere nervous 
impression — a delusion? I could not conceive or believe: it was more like 
an inspiration. The wondrous shock of feeling had come like the earth- 
quake which shook the foundations of Paul and Silas’s prison; it had opened 
the doors of the soul’s cell and loosed its bands — it had wakened it out of 
its sleep, whence it sprang trembling, listening, aghast; then vibrated 
thrice a cry on my startled ear, and in my quaking heart and through 
my spirit, which neither feared nor shook, but exulted as if in joy over the 
success of one efiort it had been privileged to make independent of the 
cumbrous body. 

“Ere many days,” I said, as I terminated my musings, “I will know 
something of him whose voice seemed last night to summon mo. Letters 
have proved of no avail — personal inquiry shall replace them.” 

At breakfast I announced to Diana and Mary that I was going a 
journey, and should be absent at least four days. 

“Alone, Jane?” they asked. 

“Yes; it was to see or hear news of a friend about whom I had for some 
time been uneasy.” 

They might have said, as I have no doubt they thought, that they had 
believed me to be without any friends save them, for indeed I had often 
said so; hut, with their true natural delicacy, they abstained from comment, 
except that Diana asked me if 1 was sure I was well enough to travel. 
I looked very pale, she observed. I replied, that nothing ailed me save 
anxiety of mind, which I hoped soon to alleviate. 

It was easy to make my further arrangements; for I was troubled with 
DO inquiries — no surmises. Having once explained to them that I could 
not now bo explicit about my plans, they kindly and wisely acquiesced in 
the silence with which 1 pursued them, according to me the privilege of 
free action I should under similar circumataneea have accorded them. 
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I left- Moor House nt tbroe o'clock p.rn., end Boon ofter four I st-ood Bt 
the foot of tho signpost of IrThitcross, trsiting the Rrriral of the cosch 
■which woa to take me to distant Tbomficld- Amidst tho eilenoo of thoso 
eolifoty roads and desert bills, I heard it approach from a great distance. 
It tens the game vehicle whence, a year ago, I had alighted one summer 
evening on this very spot, how desolate, cod hopeless, and objectless! 
It stopped as I beckoned. I entered — not now obliged to part- with my 
whole forinno as the price of ita accommodation. Onoo more on tho road 
to Tbomfiold, I felt like tho messenger-pigeon flying homo. 

It was _a journey of eis-and-t-hirty boors. I had set ont from Whitoross 
on a Tuesday afternoon, and c-arly on the eucceeding Thursday morning 
tho coach stopperl to water the horses at a wayside inn, eitnated in tho 
midst of Bccnory whose green hedges and largo fields and low pastoral 
hiilB (hoiv mild of feature and verdant of hno compared with the etom 
North-Midland moors of Morton!) met my eye like tho lineaments of a 
onco familiar face. Yes, I Icnow tho charaotor of this landscape: I was sure 
W 0 were near my bourne. 

“How far is Tbomfiold Hail from licrof ’ I asked of tho ostler. 

“Just two miics, ma’am, across tho fields.” 

“ily jonmoy is closed,” I thought to myself. I got out of the coach, 
gave a box I hod into the ostler's charge, to be kept till I called for it; 
paid my faro; satisfied tho coachman, and was going: the bright-oning day 
gleamed on tho sign of tho irm, and I read in gilt letters, “Tho Rochester 
Arms,” My heart leapt up: I was already on my master’s very lands. 
It foU again; the thought struck it — 

“Your master himsolf may bo beyond tho British Channel, for aught yon 
know; and then, if ho is at Tbomfiold Hall, towards which you hasten, 
who besides him !b therof His lunatic wife: and you have nothing to do 
with him: yon dare not speak to Mm or seek his presence. You have lost 
your labour — you had hotter go no farther,” urged the monitor. “Ask 
information of tlie people at tho inn; they can give yon all you Book; they 
can Bolvo your daubts at once. Go up to that man, end inquire if Mr, 
Roohester Ik? at home.” 

TJib euggesrion was sensible, and yet I could not force myself to act on 
It. I BO dreaded a reply that would crush mo ■with despair. To prolong 
doubt was to prolong hope. I might yet onco more eco tho Hail under the 
ray of her star. Then? was tho stile before me — tho vorj* fields through 
which I had hurried, blind, deaf, distracted with a rovengeful fury traoliing 
and sconrging mo, on the morning I fled from Thorafiold: ere I well knew 
what course I bed resolved to take, I was in tho midst of them. How fast 
I walked! How I ran sometimes! How I looked forward to catch the first 
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vie-w of tho well-known woods! With what feelings T welcomed single 
trees I knew and familiar glimpses of meadow and hill between them! 

At last the woods rose; the rookery clustered dark; a loud cawing broke 
the morning stillness. Strange delight iaspi red me: on I hastened. Another 
field crossed, a lane threaded, and there were the courtyard walls, the back 
offices; the house itself, the rookery still hid. “My first view of it shall bo 
in front,” I determined, “where its bold battlements will strike the eye 
nobly at once, and where I can single out my master’s very window; 
perhaps he will be standing at it — he rises early: perhaps he is now walking 
In tho orchard, or on the pavement in front. Could I but see him I Surely, 
in that case, I should not be so mad as to run to him? I cannot tell — 
am not certain. And if I did — what then? God bless him! What then! 
Who would be hurt by my once more tasting the life his glance can give mo? 
I rave: perhaps at this moment he is watching the sun rise over the Pyrenees 
or on tho tideless sea of the south.” 

1 had coasted along the lower wall of the orchard — turned its angle; 
there was a gate just there, opening into the meadow, between two stone 
pillars crowned by stone balls. From behind one pillar 1 could peep round 
quietly at tho full front of tho mansion. I advanced my head with pre- 
caution, desirous to ascertain if any bedroom window-blinds were yet 
drawn up: battlements, windows, long front — all from this sholtored station 
were at my command. 

The crows sailing overhead perhaps watched me while T took this survey. 
I wonder what they thought. They must have considered I waa very 
careful and timid at first, and that gradually I grew very bold and reckless. 
A peep, and then a long stare; and then a departure from my niche and 
a straying out into the meadow; anrl a sudden stop full in front of the 
great man-sion, and a protracted, hardy gaze towards it. “What affectation 
of diffidence was this at first!” they might have demanded; “what stupid 
regardle.ssneas now?” 

Hear an illustration, reader. 


A lover finds his mistress asleep on a mossy bank; he wishes to catch a 
glimpse of her fair face without waking her. He steals softly over the grass, 
careful to make no sound; he pauses — fancying she has stirred: ho with- 
draws: not for worlds would he be seen. All is still: he again advances: he 
bends above her; a light veil rests on her features: he lifts it, bends lower; 


now his eyes anticipate the vision of beauty — warm, and blooming, and 
lovely, in rest. How hurried was their first glance! But how they fix! How 
JO starts! How he suddenly and vehemently clasps in both arras the form 
he dared not, a moment since, touch with his finger 1 How he calls aloud a 
name, and drops his burden, and gazes on it wildly! Ho thus grasps and 
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cries, nnd goscs, bocBUso ho no longor fears to irohon by nny sounfl lio can 
ntter—by any movement ho con make. Ho thonght lug love slept svrootly: 
ho finds elio is stono dead. 

I looked Tvith timorous joy towards a etately house; I sa'iv a blackened 
ruin. 

No need to cower behind a gatepost, indeed I— to peep np at chaml>f;r 
lattices, fearing life was astir behind them I Ko need to listen for doors 
opening~tQ fancy steps on the pavements or the gmvcl walk! The lawn, 
the grounds were trodden and waste: the portal yawned void. The front 
was but a shell-lilio wall, veiy high and very fragile-looking, perforated 
with paneless windows: no roof, no battlements, no chimnoys—all had 
oiasbed in. 

And there was the Rilcnco of death ol>ont it, the solitadj' of a lonesome 
wild. No wondor that letters addrcjoed to people bore had never received 
an answer: as well despatch epistles to a vovilt in a church aisle. The grim 
falaclcnegg of the stones told by what fate the Ha!) had fallen — by con- 
fiagration. But how IdndledT What story l>elongcd to this disaster? What 
loss, besides mortar and marble and woodwork, had followed uf>on it? 
Hod life been wrecked as well as property? If so, whose? Dreadful question: 
there was no one hero to answer it — not even dumb oign, mute token. 

In wandering round the shattered walls and through the devastated 
interior, J gathered evidence that the calamity was not of late occurrence. 
Winter snows, I thought, had drifted through that void arch, winter rains 
beaten in at those hollow caseraente; for, amidst the drenched piles of 
rubbish, spring had choriHhed vegetation: graag and weed grew hero and 
there between the stones and fallen raftern. And oh! where meantime was 
the hapless owner of this wreck? In what land? Under what auspices? 
My eye involuntarily wandered to the grey church tower near the gates, 
and I asked, "Is he with Dnmor de Rochester, sharing the shelter of his 
narrow marble house?" 

Some answer must bo had to these quesfiong. I could find it nowhere 
but at the inn, and thither, cro long, I returned. The host himself brought 
my breakfaat into the parlour. I requested liim to shut the door and sit 
dotvn: I had some questions to nsk him. But when ho complied, I scarcely 
knew how to begin; such horror had I of the possible answers. .And 
yet the spectacle of desolation I had ju-st left prepared tas in a measure 
for ft tele of miaery. The boat was a respectable-looking, middlo-aged 
man. 

"You Imow Tnomfield Hall, of course?" I managed to say at last. 

"Yes, ma’am; 1 lived there once." 

"Did voiif’ Not in my time. 1 thought: you are a stranger.to me. 
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view of tbo well-known woods I With what feelings T welcomed single 
trees I know and familiar glimpses of meadow and hill between them! 

At last the woods rose; the rookery clustered dark; a loud cawing broke 
the morning stillness. Strange delight inspired me: on I hastened. Another 
held crossed, a lane threaded, and there were the courtyard walls, the back 
oEBces; the honse itself, the rookery still hid. “My first view of it shall bo 
In front,” I determined, “where its bold battlements will strike the eye 
nobly at once, and where 1 can single out my master’s very window: 
perhaps he will be standing at it — he rises early: perhaps he is now walking 
In the orchard, or on the pavement in front. Could I but see him! Surely, 
In that case, I should not be so mad as to run to him? 1 cannot tell — I 
am not certain. And if I did — what then? God bless him! What thenl 
Who would be hurt by my once more tasting the life his glance can give me? 
I rave: perhaps at this moment he is watching the sun rise over the Pyrenees 
or on the tideless sea of the south.” 

I had coasted along the lower wall of the orchard — turned its angle: 
there was a gate just there, opening into the meadow, between two stone 
pillars crowned by stone balls. From behind one pillar I could peep round 
quietly at the full front of the mansion. I advanced my head with pre- 
caution, de.sirouB to ascertain if any bedroom window-blinds were yet 
drawn up: battlements, windows, long front — all from this sheltered station 
were at my command. 

The crows sailing overhead perhaps watched me while I took this survey. 
I wonder what they thought. They must have coasiderod I was very 
careful and timid at first, and that gradually I grew very bold and reckless. 
A peep, and then a long stare; and then a departure from my niche and 
a strajnng out into the mearlow; and a sudden stop full in front of the 
great mansion, and a protracted, hardy gaze towards it. “What affectation 
of diffidence was this at first?” they might have demanded; “what stupid 
reganilessness now?” 

Hear an illustration, reader. 


A lover finds his mistress asleep on a mossy bank; he wishes to catch a 
glimpse of her fair face without waking her. He steals softly over the grass, 
careful to make no sound; he pauses — fancying she has stirred: he with- 
draws: not for worlds would he be seen. All is still; he again advances: he 
bends above her; a light veil rests on her features: be lifts it, bends lower; 
now his eyes anticipate the vision of beauty — warm, and blooming, and 
lovely, in rest. How hurried was their first glance! But how they fix! How 
te starts! How he suddenly and vehemently clasps in both arms tlie form 
he dared not, a moment since, touch with his finger! How he calls aloud a 
name, and drops his burden, ami gazes on it wildly 1 Ho thus grasps and 



' « - ^ ; . - - . — Jnio longer fears to /waken by any eonnd be can 

ottefeby, any moyement be can make. Ho tboogbt bis love elepfc aweetlys 
bb'M^s ebo IB stone dead. 

^morons Joy towards a stately bouso; I saw a blackened 

bower b^^ a gatepost, indeed l--to peep tip at chamber 
lattic^,' fearing life was astir behind theml No need to listen for doom 
bbemngrt^to fancy stops on the pavemonte or the gravel walkl The iatro, 
tbe ;^an<^ were trodden and waste; the portal yawned void. The front 
was bui>B sheil-like wail, very high and very fragiledooking, perforated 
;^tb "paneto windovra; no roof, no battlements, no ohunneys—aU bad 
brasb|3 in. 

’/y;^d there was the silence of death about it, the solitado of a lonesome 
wildiVKo ■wonder that letters addressed to people hero had never received 
ananawor; as well despatch epistles to a vault in a church aisle. The grim 
biackn^ of the stones told by what fate the Hall had fallen — by oon- 
gi^btion. But how kindled? I^at story belonged to this disaster? "What 
Ip^,- brides; mortar and marble and woodwork, had followed upon it? 
Had life been wrecked as well as property? If so, whoso? Dreadful question; 
thbre was no one here to answer it — not even dumb sign, mute token. 

^vln wandering round the shattered walls and through the devastated 
interior, 1 gathered evidence that the calamity was not of late occurrence. 
Wibter snows, I thought, had drifted through that void arch, winter rains 
beaten in at those hollow casements; for, amidst the drenched piles of 
.rabbishi apririg: hod cherished vegetation; grass and weed grow hero and 
theto between the atones and fallen rafters. And ohl where meantime was 
jtbe, haploM nwnor of this wreck? In what land? Under what auapicos? 
My,;eye inybiuntarily wandered to the grey church tower near the gates, 
and I asked, / 'Is’ he with Darner do Rochester, sharing the shelter of his 
;narrow marble house?” 

V, ^mo/answer must be had to these questions. I could find it nowhere 
but at the inn; tmd thither, ere long, I returned. The host himself brought 
miy: breakfast the parlour. I requested him to shot the door and 
.^biro; ibad some questions to ask him. But when he complied, I scarcely 
iteewyhow to tegin; such horror had I of the possible answers. And 
i ybt tfie Spectacle of desolation I had just left prepared me in a measure 
-for la" miseiy. The host was a respectable-looking, middlo-^ed 

: inan.^''^.^^;/,;;' v, ■; ■' 

; . Hall, of course?” I managrf to say at last. 

; , i lived there once.” 

, ; t,**Did iF<m?”/Not in my time, I thought; you are a stranger to me. 
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view of the well-known woods 1 With what feelings T welcomed single 
trees T knew and familiar glimpses of meadow and hill between theral 

At last the woods rose; the rookery clustered dark; a loud cawing broke 
the morning stillness. Strange delight inspired me: on I hastened. Another 
field eroded, a lane threaded, and there were the courtyard walls, the back 
offices; the house itself, the rookery still hid. “My first view of it shall bo 
In front,” I determined, “where its bold battlements •will strike the eye 
nobly at once, and where I can single out my master’s very window: 
perhaps he will be standing at it — he rises early: perhaps he is now walking 
In the orchard, or on the pavement in front. Could I but see him! Surely, 
In that case, I should not be so mad as to run to him? I cannot tell — I 
am not certain. And if I did — what then? God bless him! What thenl 
Who would be hurt hy my once more tasting the life his glance can give me? 
I rave: perhaps at this moment he is watching the sun rise over the Pyrenees 
or on the tideless sea of the south.” 

I had coasted along the lower wall of the orchard — tnmed its angles 
there was a gate just there, opening into the meadow, between two stone 
pillars crowned by stone balls. From behind one pillar 1 could peep round 
quietly at the full front of the mansion. 1 advanced my head with pre- 
caution, de.sirous to ascertain if any bedroom window-blinds were yet 
drown up: battlements, 'windo’ws, long front — all from this sheltered station 
were at my command. 

The crows sailing overhead perhaps watched me while I took this survey. 
I ■wonder what they thought. They must have considered 1 was very 
careful and timid at first, and that gradually I grow very bold and reckless. 
A peep, and then a long stare: and then a departure from my niche and 
a Btrajing out into the meadow; and a sudden stop full in front of the 
great man-sion, and o protracted, hardy gaze towards it, “What atTectation 
of diffidence was this at first?” they might hove demanded; “what stupid 
regardlessness now?” 

Hear an illustration, reader, 

A lover finds his mistress asleep on a mossy bank; he wishes to catch a 
glimpse of her fair face without waking her. He steals softly over the grass, 
careful to make no sound; he pauses — fancying she has stirred: ho with- 
draws: not for worlds would he be seen. All is still: he again advances: he 
bends above her; a light veil rests on her features: be lifts it, bends lower; 
no-w his eyes anticipate the vision of beauty — warm, and blooming, and 
lovely, in rt'St. How hurried wa.s their first glancel But how they fix 1 How 
he starts 1 How he suddenly and vehemently clasps in both arms the form 
Le dared not, a moment since, touch with his fingorl How he calls aloud a 
name, and drepa liia burden, and gazes on it wildly 1 He thus grasps and 
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erica, nnd ga^es, bocftusa lio no longer fears to ■sroken by any sound bo can 
atfor— by any raoveraont ho can make. Ho thought his love slept sweetly: 
ho finds sho is stone dead. 

J looked with timorous joy towards a stately house; I saw a blackened 
ruin. 

No need to cower behind a gatepost, indeed! — to peep up at chamber 
lattices, fearing life was astir bolund them! No need to listen for doom 
opening — to fancy stops on the pavements or the gravel walk! The lawn, 
the grounds were trorlden and waste: the portal yawned void. The front 
was but a shell-liko wall, verj' high and very fragile-looking, perforated 
with paneless windows: no roof, no battlements, no chimney's— all bad 
orasbed in. 

And there woa the silence of death about it, the solitude of a lonesome 
wild. No wonder that letters addressed to people here bad never received 
an anstvor: as well despatch epistles to a vault in a church aisle. Tiio grim 
blackness of the stones told by what fate tlio Hall had fallen — by con- 
flagration. But how kindled? What stor)' belonged to this disaster? What 
loss, besides mortar and marble and woodwork, had followed npon it! 
Had life boon wrecked aa well as property? If so, whoso? Dreadful question: 
there was no one here to answer it — not oven dumb sign, mute token. 

In wandering round the shattered walls and through the devastated 
interior, I gathered evidence that the calamity was not of late ocourrenco. 
Winter fino\re, 1 thought, had drifted through that void arch, winter rains 
beaten in at those hollow casements; for, amidst the drenched piles of 
rubbish, spring had cherished vegetation: grass and weed grew here and 
there between the stones and fallen rafters. And oh! whore meantime was 
the hapless owner of this wreck! In what land? Under what auspices? 
My eye involuntarily wandered to the grey church tower near the gates, 
and I jislcecl, ‘'Is ho with Darner de Eochestor, sharing the shelter of his 
narrow marble house?” 

Some answer must bo had to these questions. I could find it nowhere 
but at the inn, and thither, ere long, I returned. The host himself brought 
my breakfast into the parlour. I requested him to shut the door and sit 
down: J had some questions to ask him. But when he complied, I scarcely 
laiow bow to begin; such horror had I of the possible answers. And 
yet the spectacle of desolation I had just left prepared me in a measure 
for a tale of misery. The host was a respectable-looking, middle-aged 
man. 

‘Ton know Thornfield Hall, of course?” I managed to say at last. 

‘Tes, ma’am; I lived there once.” 

“Did you?” Not in my time, I thought: you are a stranger to ms. 
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“1 -pr&a tbo lato Sir. Eochcstcr’B butler,” ho added. 

The late! I seem to have received, with full force, the blow I had been 
trying to evade. 

“The late!” I gasped. “Is he dead?” 

“I mean the present gentleman Mr. Edward’s father,” he explained. 
I breathed again: my blood resumed its flow. Fully assured by these words 
that Mr. Edward — my Mr. Eoohestor (God bless him, wherever he was!) 
— was at least abve: was, in abort, “the present gentleman.” Gladdening 
words! It seemed 1 could hear all that was to come — whatever the 
disclosures might be — ^with comparative tranquillity. Since he was not 
in the grave, I could bear, I thought, to learn that ho was at the Antipodes. 

“Is Mr. Eoebester living at Thonrfield Hall nowl” I asked, knowing, 
of course, what the answer would be but yet desirous of deferring the direct 
question as to where ho really was. 

“No, ma’am — oh, no ! No one is living there. I suppose you are a stranger 
in these parts, or you would have hoard what happened last autumn — 
ThomCeld Hall is quite r. ruin: it wen burnt down just about harvest- 
time. A dreadful calamity! such an immense quantity of valuable property 
destroyed: hardly any of tho furniture could be saved. The fire broke 
out at dead of night, and before the engines arrived from Millcoto, tho 
btiilding was one mass of flames. It was a terrible spectacle: I witnessed it 
myselL” 

“At dead of night!” I muttered. Tes, that was ever the hour of fatality 
at Thomfield. “Was it known how it originated!” I demanded. 

“They guessed, ma’am: they guessed. Indeed, I should say it was 
ascertained beyond o doubt. You are not perhaps aware,” he continued, 
edging his chair a little nearer the table, and speaking low, “that there 
was a larly — a — a lunatic, kept in the house?” 

“I have heard something of it.” 

“She was kept in very close confinement, ma’am; people oven for some 
years were not absolutely certain of her existence. No one saw her: they 
only knew by rumour that such a person was at the Hall; and who or what 
she was it was difficult to conjecture. They said Mr. Edward hod brought 
her from abroad, and some bebeved sbo bad been his mistress. But a queer 
thing bap{)ened a year since — a very queer thing.” 

I feared now to hear my own story. I endeavoured to recall him to the 
main feet. 

“And this lady!” 

Tin? i'idy, ma’am,” he answered, “turned out to be Mr. Eochester’s 
V Je! Tee discovery was brought about in the strangest way. There was 
a ycang lady, a governess at the Hall, that I!Ir. Rochester fell in 
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'‘Bol the fire,” I miggcsted. 

*1 Rm oomjng to that, ma’am — that Mr. Edward toll in love witlu The 
Borvnnts rrj' they never saw anybody so ranch in love ns ho was: ho was 
after her continnally. They used to watch him — servanta will, you Icnow, 
ma’am — and he feot store on her past everything: for all, nobody but him 
thought lier so very handfiome. Sho was a little, small thing, thoy say, 
almost like a child. I never saw her myself; but I’vo heard I>osh, the house- 
main, toll of her. Jjoah liked her well enough- Mr. Rochester was about 
forty, and this governess not twenty; and you see, when gentlemen of his 
ago fall in love with girls, thoy are often like na if they wore howitchod, 
Weil, he would marry her.” 

"You ehali tell mo this part of tho story another time,” I said; “but now 
I have a particular reason for wishing to hoar abont tho fire. Was it 
EUEpooted that this Innatio, Mrs. RochcvSter, had any hand in it?” 

“Yon’vo hit it, ma’nra; it’s quite certain that it was her, and nobody 
but her, that sot it going. Sho had a woman to take care of her called Mrs. 
Poolo — an able woman in her line, and very trustworthy, but for one 
fault — a fault common to a deni of them nurses and matrons — she kepi 
a private bottle of gin by her, and now and then took a drop overmuch. 
It Is oxcusablo, for sho had a hard life of it: but it still was dangerous; 
for when Mrs. Poolo was fast a.sleop after the gin and water, the mad lady, 
who was as cunning os a witch, would take tho keys out of hor pocket, 
lot herself out of hor chamber, and go roaming about tho house, doing any 
vdld mischief that came into hor head. They say she had nearly burnt 
her husband in his bed once: but I don’t know about that. However, on 
this night, she set fire first to the hangings of the room nest her own, and 
then she got down to a lower story, and made hor way to the chamber 
that hod boon tho governess’s — (sho was like as if she Imow Bomehow 
how matters had gone on, and had a spito at her) — and she kindled the bed 
there; but there was nobody sleeping in it, fortunately. Tho governess 
had run away two months before; and for all Sir. Roohostor sought her 
as if she hnd been tho most precious thing he had in the world, he never 
could hor.r a word of hor; and ho grew savage — quite savage on his disap- 
pointment: ho never was a mild man, but ho got dangerous after ho lost 
hor. He would be alone, too. He sent Mrs. Fairfax, the housekeeper, away 
to her friends at a distance; hut he did it handsomely, for he settled an 
annuity on her for life; and she deserved it — she was a very good woman. 
Miss Ad51e, a ward he hod, was put to school. He broke off acquaintance 
with all the gentry, and shut himself up like a hermit at the Hall.” 

“Wlmtl did ho not leave England?” 

“Lc'ove England? Bless you, no! Ho would not cross the doorstones of 
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the house, except at night, when he walked Just like a ghost about the 
grounds and in the orchard, as if he had lost his senses — which it is my 
opinion he had; for a more spirited, bolder, keener gentleman than he was 
before that midge of a governess crossed him, you never saw, ma’am. He 
was not a man given to wine, or cards, or racing, as some are, and he was 
not BO very handsome; but he had a courage and a will of his own. if ever 
man had. I knew him from a boy, you bco: and for my part, I have often 
wished that Miss Eyre hod been sunk in the sea before she came to Thorn- 
field Hall” 

“Then Mr. Rochester was at home when the fire broke out!” 

"Yes, indeed was he; and he went up to the attics when all was burning 
above and below, and got the servants out of the beds and helped 
them down himself, and went back to get his mad wife out of her cell. And 
then they called out to him that she was on the roof, where she was standing, 
waving her arms above the battlements, and shooting out till they could 
hear her a mile off: I saw her and heard her with my own eyes. She was 
a big woman, and had long black hair: wo could see it streaming against 
the fiaracfl as she stood. I witnessed, and several more witnessed, Mr, 
Rochester ascend through the skylight on to the roof; we heard him call 
‘Berthal’ Wo saw him approach her; and then, ma’am, she yelled and 
gave a spring, and the next minute she lay smashed on the pavement.” 

“Deadl" 

“Deadl Ay, dead as the stones on which her brains and blood were 
Blattered.” 

“Good God!” 

‘‘You may well say so, ma’am: it was frightfull” 

He phudderod. 

“And aftenvards?” I urged. 

“Well, ma’am, afterwards the house wa.s burnt to the ground; there are 
only Eorae bite of walls standing now.” 

“Were any other lives lost!” 

“No — perhaps it would have been bettor if there had.” 

“WViat do you mean?” 

“Toor Mr. Edward!” he ejaculated, “I little thought ever to have seen 
it I Some Bay it was a just judgment on him for keeping his first marriage 
tecret, and wanting to take another wife while he had one living: but I 
pity him, for my jxirt.” 

‘ You said be was alive!” I exclaimed. 

^ Yes, yes: be is alive; but many think he had better be dead,” 

R by! How!” Sly blood was again running cold. “Where is he!” I 
demanded- “Is he in England?” 
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“Ay—ny — lioVt in KngiBn'J; h<i a%n't oat of Enjiiand, 1 inuoy—hc's, ' 
a QjctijTO 

What Bgotiy wafi thfsf And thn mm teotn*;-''! rc-'oh'-jv! to pmtmTS fi. 

'•Hfi i3 atone-bUiid," lio ffaid at fast. “Et's. he h »toa-4jhnd, h Hr. 
Edward." 

I Imd dreadcxi wof?-'a, I had drcadrd ?je waa raad. I eurainoned Btrength 
to Rsk what htu5 cnupcd Ibis calamity. 

"It W{us all bsH own courtigo. and h hmly nsay say, hn kiridnct.'*, in ft way, 
tna'anri; he wouldn’t leave the hou<'-e tiU evety* ono ol^e was out hfdore him. 
An he came down the gn^at stairca^ at }a«t. after .Mrs. R<>che-<t»'r had 
flung herself from the hattlementB, there v,-a? a great c.'T.sh — all ffll. He 
wa‘i taken out from under the ruins, alive, hut sadly hurt: a beam had 
fallen in euch a way na to protect him partly; but one oyo wr.« knocked out, 
and one hand so crushed that. Mr. Carter, the surgeon, bad to amputate 
it directly. Tiio other eye inilntned: he lost the eight of that alra. He Is 
now helpless, indeed — blind, and a cripple." 

“Where is be? Where doe;* ho now hvo?" 

“At Ferndean, ft manor-houao on a fimii ho has, ftbout thirty milei ofl? 
quite ft desolate spot," 

“Wbo is willi hiinf” 

“Old .John and bis wife: ho would have none else. Ho is quito broken 
down, they say.” 

“Have you any sort of conveyanc<'7" 

“We have a chaise, ma’am, a very handsome clmise." 

“l>tt it bo got ready inaUintly; and if your postboy can drive tse 
to Fernde.an before dark this day, i'll pay both you and him twioo 
the hire you usually demand." 


ciiArrKfi KG 

The ^lIA^■OR•^OOSr- of Femder.n wn-s n building of coasidemblo antiquity, 
moderate sire, end no architectural pretensions, d«'p burieef in & wood, 
1 had beard of it fieforo. Mr. Rochester often spobo of it, and Horoetiaiw 
went there. Hia father had purcha.‘»ed the estate for the sake of the game 
covertft. Ho would have let Uie house, but oould find no tenant, in con- 
sequence of its ineligible and insalubrious site. Ferndean then remainad 
mitaliabited ami nnfuniiabod with the eseeption of Eome two or threa 
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rooms fitted op for tho necommodation of the squire when he ■went there 
in the season to shoot. 

To this boose I came )nst ere dark, on an evening marked by the cha- 
racteristics of sad sky, cold gale, and continued, small, penetrating rain. 
The last mile I performed on foot, having dismissed the chaise and driver 
with the double remonomtion I had promised. Even when within a very 
short distance of tho manor-house, yon could see nothing of it, so thick 
and dark grow tho timber of tho gloomy •wood about it. Iron gates between 
granite pillars showed mo where to enter, and passing through them, I 
found myself at once in tho t-wilight of close ranked trees. There was a 
grasH-gro'wn track descending tho forest aisle between hoar and knotty 
shafts and under branched arches. I followed it, expecting soon to reach 
tho dwelling, but it stretched on and on, it wound far and farther: no 
sign of habitation or grounds was visible. 

I thought I had taken a wrong direction and lost my way. Tho darlcnesa 
of natural as well as a sylvan dusk gathered over mo. I looked round in 
search of another road. There was none; all was interwoven stem, columnar 
trunk, dense summer foliage — no opening anywhere. 

I proceeded; at Inst my way opened, the trees thinned a little; presently 
I beheld a railing, then the house— scarce, by this dim light, distinguishable 
from tho trees; so dank and green were its decaying waUs. Entering a 
portal, fastened only by a latch, I stood amidst a space of encloseri ground, 
from which tho wood s'wept away in a semicircle. There wore no flowers, 
no garden-beds; only a broad gravel walk girdling a gross plot, and this 
sot in the heavy frame of tho forest. The house presented two pointed 
gables in its front; tho ■windows wore latticed and narrow, the front door 
was narrow too, one step led up to it. The whole looked, as the host of 
the Rochester Arms had said, “quite a desolate spot.” It was as still as 
a church on a week-day: tho pattering rain on tho forest leaves was tho 
only sound audible in its vicinage. 

“Can there be life heref” I asked. 

Yes, life of some kind there was; for I beard a movement — that narrow 
front door was unclosing, and some shape was about to issue from the 
grange. 

It opened slowly: a figure came out into the twilight and stood on the 
step — a man without a hat. He stretched forth his hand as if to feel whether 
it reined. Dusk as it was, I had recognised him; it was my master, Edward 
Feirfax Rochester, and no other, 

1 stayed my step, almost my breath, and stood to watch him — to 
examrue him, myself unseen, and alas! to liim invisible. It was a sudden 
meeting, and one in ■e'hich rupture was kept 'well in check by pain- I had 
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, ras stfl* erect, kk fc.sfr rrx^ 


1. tzy eU;p troTX hx>-t', 


was of the ?is.rn.t> .“y 


■art rc-niotir as eT.;r; bJr pc-', 
■tic; noT vre-rt? hj.^ 

c? mizh not b ocs ymrk hj xnj serrot?, oould hi.® Rt:ih;‘;it; nlTTtncrh 
U quelled or bis Tigoraas crl-r:« iiiuhted. But b b? coa:\tr.aan?c i px-x 
% ebasga: that f-xibs’d Cc-s-rcrana zzd braodia'r — that rc!nir»dc--.i tr-r; nl 
sesa KTOng^fi and bttsrsd t?-;!-i ccs-t or bird, dcvacerc-n-« to xp:rr:jieh :n 
Ilt5 callsjtJ ^o&, j,nt? Co.C3il vrbtJo?5 gold-riagcd eves r.r;'*;iTrr sc;- 

tbguHhed, might looh a-3 IccsKi th-at sightless S.'staso'a. 

Azd r&sder, do yon think I hsrzd him m lii-s bibd ferocit-f-— i: yen dc. 
yon little tnovr me. A sett bop*? blent ■trith my sentrw tlmt jenn I ■f'tnnih 
dsrt to drop a kias on that brotr o5 rock, and oc thc*5o lbs srs rU-rzly ixwA 
, henmth. lt‘, but not yet. I voald not accost him ye.z. 

He dss.cende'd the one step, and advanced sioTcij and gmninir;- '^-.rrzi-zz 
. the grass plot. Where mss his daring stride novrt Tbcn. he pxn-y.h:. .1 
bo knem not mhich may to tarn. He lift'Cd hia Land and ov.erjxi !.i;5 ryvh'xi 
gazed blank, and mitb a straining cSort. on the .sky. and y:m.arri be c'.nnvh.- 
tUeatro of trees; one saw that ail to him was void rfsrlcnes;. S? ibr-.-cired 
his right hand (the left arm. the mutilated cce. ho icaj-t b'6itz in r:r 
bosom); he seemed to wish by touch to g.iin. an ideii. ci whiC by amnS'd 
him: he met but vacancy still; for the trees wc-ra serr.-? yards of! where he 
stood. .He relinquished the endeavour, folded bL- arm?, ami stood quiet 
and mute in tho rain, now fsUieg fast cn his uucovea'd iicad. At this 
moment John approached him from some quarter. 

“Will you take my arm, sirt” he said; “there is a heavy shower comlr. 
on; had you not better go in?” 

“Let me alone,” was tlic answer. 

John withdrew, without having observed me. Mr. Roci-arter new p-p 
to walk about: vainly — all was too uncertain. He groped an-: wxy caoj£ 
to tho house, and, re-entoring it, closed tho door. ^ 

1 now drew near and knocked: John’s wife openec f “ me. , 

I said, “how are you?” 

She stirtod as if she had scon a ghost: I cak 
“Is it realJy you, miss, come at this late hoxr: 
answered by taking her hand; and then 1 foucyt^v 
where John now sot by a good fire- I evpba. 3 e«^. 
that I harl heard all which hod hsppened 
I was cams to see Mr. Roebestor. I asked Jo* 
hoTise, where) I bad dismissed the chaise,; 
fc.'id left there: and then, while I removed 


to .tisri 'ferely.y. ' 
into t' 
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Maty BF to -R-bethcr I conid tie accommodated at the Manor Honse for the 
night; and finding that arrangements to that efiect, though difficult, ■would 
not be impossible, I informed her 1 should stay. Just at this moment the 
parlour-bell rang. 

"When you go in,” said I, “tell your master that a person -wishes to speak 
to him, but do not give my name.” 

“1 don’t think he -will see you,” she answered; “ho refuses everybody.” 

When she returned, I inquired what he had said. 

“You are to send in your name and your business,” she replied. She 
then proceeded to fill a glass with water, and place it cn a tray, together 
with candles. 

“Is that what he rang for?” T asked. 

“Yes: he always has candles brought in at dark, though ho is blind.” 

"Give the tray to me; I ■will carry it in.” 

I took it from her hand; she pointed me out the parlour door. The tray 
shook as 1 held it; the water spilt from the glass; my heart stnick my ribs 
loud and fast. Mary opened the door for me, and abut it behind me. 

Tliis parlour looked gloomy: a neglected handful of fire burnt low in the 
grate; end. leaning over it, with his head supported against the high, 
old-fashioned mantelpiece, appeared the blind tenant of the room. Hia 
old dog, Pilot, lay on one side, removed out of the way, and coiled up as 
if afraid of ficing inadvertently trodden upon. Pilot pricked up his ears 
when 1 came in: then he jumped up with a yelp and a whine, and bounded 
towards me: be almost knocked the tray from my hands. I set it on the 
table; then patted him, and said softly, “Lie down!” Mr. Rochester turned 
mechanically, to tee what the commotion was; but as ho taw nothing, hs 
returned and sighed. 

“Give me the water, Mary,” ho said. 

I approached him with the now only half-filled gloat; Pilot followed me, 
still excited. 

“What is the matter?” he inquired. 

“Do-wn. Pilot!” I again said. He checked the water on its tray to his 
lips, and seemed to listen: he drank, and put the glass down. “This is 
you, Mary, is it not?” 

“Mary is in the kitchen,” I answered. 

lie put out bis hand with a quick gesture, but not seeinc where I stood, 
he did not touch me. “W’ho is this? Who is this?” he demanded, trying, 
as it Reecned. lo gee with those sightless eyes — unavailing and distressing 
attempt! “Atujwer me— speak again!” he ordered, imperiously and loud. 

'U ill you have a hitle more water, sir? 1 spilt half of what was in the 
gkss,” I Baid. 
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"VTho B It! Whai i>3 it! Who ejwakpl” 

Pilot knows niD, ftnd John nnd J/Jory knotr I nnj hcTc. J c^'itnc onlv 
tlus ovctiingj' I ansiverisi. 

“Groftt Gfxi! — v/iiat delusion iina coiuo over mol Vriiaf. Rweet modnofs 
has? seiztHi mef” 

*‘Ko dehision — no inndnor.s; your mind, sir, is too strong ior ddnsiotj, 
your bcAlUi too eonnd for frouzyJ’ 

“And where is the fipf-aker! Is it only a voice? Ohl I cannoi sec, bat I 
must or my hi>art will stop and my brain buret. Whatever, whoever 
you arc, bo p<‘.rcoptib!e to the touch, or I cannot live!” 

He groped; I nrn'sted his wandoritjg band, and prisoned it in Iwth mine, 

“Her very fiugeral" he. cried; “her emaU, plight fingora! IS so, there must 
1)0 more of her.” 

The muscular hand broke from ray ctistody; my nnn •was Bcizod, my 
chouldor, neck, waist. — I was entwined and gathonxl to him. 

“Jfi it Jane! IV/ial is it? This ia her shape — this is her sizo 

“And this hor voice,” I added. “She is all here; her heart, too. God bless 
you, fiirl I am glad to l>o so near you again,” 

“Jane Eyro! — iJano EjtoI” was nil ho said. 

‘7dy dear master,” I answered, “1 am Jane Ejtc; 1 have found you oot— 
1 am oomo back to you." 

“In tnitbt — in the flesh? My living Jnno?” 

“You touch me. sir — ^yon bold me, and fast enough: I am not cold like 
a corpse, nor vacant like air, am I?” 

“ify living darling 1 These are corfoiinly her limbs, and these her fcatorcA; 
but I cannot be co blest, after all my njisery. It is a dream; aueb dreams 
«s I have had at night when I have clasped her once more to my heart, 
as I do now; and kifwd her, thus — and felt that she loved me, and trusted 
that she would not leave mo.” 

“Which I never will, sir, from this day.” 

“Kevor will, says the vision? But I always woke and found it an empty 
monkery; and 1 waa desolate and abandoned — my life dark, lonely, hopeless 
— my soul athirst and forbidden to drink — ray heart famished and never 
to be fed. Gentle, soft dream, nestling in my arms now, you will fly, too, 
s8 your Bisters have fled before you; but kiss me before you go — embrace 
mo, Jane.” 

“There, sir — and there 1” 

I praasod ray lips to his once brilliant and now raylcss eyea — swept Mi 
hair from his brow, and kissed that too. Ho suddenly seemed to arouse 
himself: the conviction of the reality of all this geized him. 

“It is you — is it, Jane? You are come back to me, then?" 
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“I om.” 

“And yon do not lio dead in some dit-ch, nnder eome stream? And yon 
are not a pining outcast amongst strangers?” 

“No, sirl I am on independent woman now.” 

“Independent! What do you mean, Jane?” 

“My uncle in Madeira is dead, and he loft me five thousand pounds,” 
“Ah! this is practical — this is real!” ho cried: “I should never dream 
that. Besides, there is that peculiar voice of hers, so animating and piquant, 
as well aa soft: it cheers my withered heart; it puts life into it. What, 
Janet! Arc you an independent woman? A rich woman?” 

“Quito rich, sir. If you won’t lot mo live with you, I can build a housa 
of my own close up to your door, and yon may como and sit in my parlour 
when you want company of on evening.” 

“But as you are rich, Jane, you have now, no doubt, friends who will 
look after you, and not suffer you to devote yourself to a blind lameter 
like mo?” 

“I told you I am independent, sir, as well as rich: I am my own mistress.” 
“And you will stay with mo?” 

"Certainly — uiJess you object, I wiD bo your neighbour, your nurse, 
your houEokeeper. I find you lonely; I will be your companion — to read 
to you, to walk with you, to sit with you, to wait on you, to be eyes and 
hands to you. Cease to look so melancholy, my dear master; you shall 
not be loft desolate, so long os I live.” 

Ho replied not; ho seemed serious — abstracted; be sighed; he half- 
openod his lips os if to speak: ho closed them again. I felt a little embar- 
rassed. Perhaps I had too rashly overleaped conventionalities; and he, 
like St. John, saw impropriety in my inconsiderateness. I had Indeed made 
my proposal from the idea that he wished and would ask me to be his wife: 
an expectation, not the lees certain because unexpressed, had buoyed me 
up, -that he could claim me at once as his own. But no hint to that oSeot 
escaping liim, and his countenance becoming more overcast, I suddenly 
remembered that I might have been all wrong, and was perhaps playing 
the fool unwittingly; and I began to gently withdraw myself from his 
arms — but he eagerly snatched me closer. 

— no— Jane; you must not go. No — I have touched you, heard yon, 
felt the comfort of your presence — the sweetnesa of your oonsolationj 
I cannot give up these joys. I have little left in myself — I must have yon. 

V orld may laugh — may call mo absurd, selfish — but it does not signify. 
My \ery eoal demands you; it will be satisfied, or it will take deadly 
vengeance on Its frame.” 

Well, Eir, I will stay with yon; I have said so.” 



‘Tch; hnt yo-a tinderetaurJ onn by T'ltb mo; .'md I 

undcretand anotbcr. j, otj, pt;rhRp?, coaM caako apyoar rairsd w Ik abOTt 
foy bfitifi and chs-sr— *to wiit on tvi&ini a fcJad HtfFo nars^ (for v'?"? b.ax"c Rn 
ftficotsoaofc heart and a gencrona cpjrit-r vrbte?! prompt vca to make 
. for those you pity), and that ought t-o fiafTico for nie, no doubt. 
I snppofsC' I' should no\e entertain none hnt fatherly foeliuyH for you: do tea 
think co! Como, tcU me.” 


“I "will thinJ: v.’hat you like, sir: I am content to ho only your nurse, 
if yon think it hotter." 

"But you cannot aln*ayr! bo axy nurse, Janet: yon .aro yotiao — you mtiti 
mnvry come day.” 

don’t core about being marriod." 


"Yon slionld enro, Janet; if I were yhr9?. I once was. I Tronld trv to isnkc 

' * «i 

you core — hat — a Eightless blocki” 

He relapsed again into gloom. I, on the contrary, ixocme more cheerful, 
nnd took fresh courage: thc.’o last wonls gave me an insight n-s to whero 
the difficulty lay; and as it vras no difficulty Tritb me, I felt quite relie’red 
from my pro'vdoiis ombarrartsment. I resumed a livelier vein o! wnrereation. 

"It is time some one undertooli: to rehuraamse you,” said I, porting his 
thick and long uncut locloj; "for I see you are being rnDtamorphowd into 
D lion, or pomething of that sort. You have a fanx air of Nehucbn-dnerjser 
In the field.s about yon, that Is certain; your hair reminds me of eagles’ 
feathers; •whether your nails ere grown like bird’E claws or not, I have not 
yet noticed.” 

"On this arm I have neither hand nor naiis,” ho said, drawing the 
mutilated limb from his breaaf, and phowfng it to me. "It is a mere Ktump 
— a ghastly sightl Don’t you tlvink eo, Jiinef” 

"It is a pity to eos it; and a pity to rec your cyof? — and the .ecar of Sro 
on your forehead: and tho •worst of it is, one is in danger of loving you too 
well for all this; and mnldng too much of you.” 

"I thoi7ght you •u'oold bo reroiled, J-eur-, •when yon raw my an.n, and 
my oiaatdaod vis.ace.” 

"Did you? Don’t tell me eo— lest I should say fomething disparaging to 
your judgment, No-sv, let me leave you an instont- to moke a }>ctto‘r Ere, 
and h.avc tho hearth swept up. Can you toll when there is n good Erel" 

"Yea; wit.h tho right eye I eos a glow — a niddy hare,” 

"And you see tlic candle?” 

"Yerj'' dimly — each is a luminous cloud." 

"Can you see me?" 

"Xo, my fatm but I am only too thankful to hear and foci you.” 

"When do you take eupperl” 
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“'H'hf'ro fr? tho use of doinj; mo grjorl in nny -n-nv, bcnolloonf spirit, 'R-hrn, 
tit fioino fauil raomont, you Tsill ritwrl mo—pftvinp, hko a flttufaw, 
^rhiihor and how to ino utilmown, and lor mo roinnining fifterwani-! on* 
disoovorahU-?” 

“Havo you a pocicei-cotub about you, eir?” 

“Wbat for, .Jano?” 

“Ju.**t to comb out tbia shaggy bjaok mano, 2 find you rather slartnimr. 
when I oxnmim you close at hand: you talk of my being a fairy, but 
I am pure you are more [ike a brownie.” 

“Am i iudottua, Janet” 

“Very, sir; you ahvaye were, you know,” 

“Humph! The wickedness has not been taken out of y-ou, wherever 
you have sojoumod.” 

“Yet I have been avuth good people; far better than you: a liundnd 
times bettor {Kmplo; posso-ssed of ideas and views you never enterteinerl 
in your lifo: (piito more refined and o.v!i|tod.” 

“Who the deuce imve you been iciiljv” 

“If you twist in tfiat way you will make me pull the hair out of your 
bead; and then I think you will cease to entertain doubts of my eub* 
Ctantinlity." 

“Who linvo you been with, Janet” 

“Yon shall not get it out of mo to-night, eir; you must wait till to-morrnw; 
to leave my tale half told, will, you know, bo a sort of secoritj' tb.at 1 shrJl 
nppejir at your (ireakfast-table to finish it- By the by, I must mind not to 
rise on your hearth with only a glass of water then; I must bring you an 
egg r.t le.'ist. to say nothing of fried ham.” 

“You mocking changeling— fniry-ltoro and human-bred! You make in'-- 
fee! as I have not felt tliese twelve months. If Soul could have imd yon 
for bis David, the evil spirit would have been exorcised without the aid 
of the harp.” 

“There, sir, you ore redd up and made decent. Now I’ll leave you: 
I have been travelling these last three days, and I beliovo I am tired- 
Good-night.” 

“Just one word. Jono; were there only ladies in tho house whore yon 
have been?” 

I laughed and made my c-scape, still laughing as I ran upstairs. “A good 
idea!” I tlmui-hr with glee. “I see 1 have the mc.ans of fretting liim out of 
his raelancl o!y for some time to come.” 

Very mrly the no.vt morning I beard him up and astir, wandering from 
one room to another. As soon as Mary came down 1 heard the question: 
‘Ta Misa Eyre here?” Then; “Which room did you put her into? Yf'ns it 
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is tbe tise of doing mo good in my 'wayf ^ncScent spirit, when, 
t fiomd; fatol moment, you will again dewsti me — passing libo a shadow, 
bitber .and how to mo unknown, and for mo remaining afterwards tai* 
iscovorabb?” 

'^‘Hav^e you a pocket-comb about you, sir?" 

, “i^bat for, Jane?” 

“Just to comb out this shaggy block mane. 1 6nd you rather alarming, 
■ben I examine you close at hand: you talk of my being a fairy, but 
am sure you are mom like a brownie.” 

? “Am I hideous, Jane?” 

“Very, sir; you always were, you Imow.” 

“Humph 1 The wickedness lias not been taken out of you, wherever 
ou have Bojoumed." 

‘TTet I have been with good people; far better than you: a hundred 
imes better people; possessed of ideas and views you never entertained 
i your life: quite more refined and exalted.” 

“Who the deuce have you boon with?” 

“If you twist in that way you will make mo pnll the hair out of your 
ood; and then I think you will cease to entertain doubts of my sub- 
tantiality.” 

“Who have you been with, Jane?” 

“You ehall not get it out of me to-night, sir; you must wait till to-morrow; 
0 leave my tale half told, will, you know, be a sort of security that I shall 
ppear at your broakfa8t-tal»!o to finish ft. Uy tho by, I must mind not to 
ise on your hearth with only a glass of water then; I must bring yon an 
gg at least, to eay nothing of fried ham.” 

“You mocking changeling — fairy-bom and human-bred! You make me 
eel as I have not felt those twelve months. If Saul could Lave bad you 
or bis David, the evil spirit would have been exorcised without the aid 
if the harp.” 

“There, air, you are redd up and made decent. Now FU leave you; 

' have been travelling these last throe days, and I beUevo I am tired, 
xood-night.” 

“Just one word, Jane: were there only ladies in the house where you 
lave been?” 

I laughed and made my escape, still laughing as I ran upstairs. “A good 
deal” I thnuebt uitb gl^ “I see I have the means of fretting him out of 
lia melanct oly for aome time to come." 

Very early the next morning I heard him up and astir, wandering from 
me room to another. As soon as Mary came down I beard the question: 
‘la Miss Eyre hero?” Then; "Which room did you put her into? Was It 
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drj: I? npT Go and jy=k if eho vranta anytliing; and -H-lien shs will 
ectn- 

I down ss foon as I thought there was a prospect of breakfast. 
Eotenr.g the room rery softly, I had a view of him before he discoverofl 
nj f~r!waoe. It was monrafnl indeed, to witness the sabiiigation of that 
Tiroroo* spirit to a corporeal infirmity. He sat in his chair — still, bat not 
Bt r«t; exp^ant exidently; the lines of now habitnal sadness marking hla 
ftronx fratarcs. His ccnnfenance reminded one of the lamp quenched, 
■e-s'iinz to fo re-lit; and alas I it was not himself that could now kindle the 
cf arJrr.sted expression: ho was dependent on another for that offico! 
I bed c:''nnt to bo gay and careless, but the powerlessness of the strong 
rrt-o my heart to the quick: still I accosted him with what vivacity 

J con'''i. 

•'ll i» F. brirbt snnny raoniing, sir,” I said. “Tho rain is over and 
tber? i< a tender shining after it: you shall have a walk 


I l.t 1 B — itrn-d the glow; his features bcamcfL 

« T~». *.*<> ir.d'cd there, my skylark! Como to mo. You aro not gone, 
t >- I bear,! cno of your kind an hour ago, singing high over tho 
v"»-ri; 5-',t i'.* FJ-.r? !;ad no mrisio for mo, any more than the rising mm had 
rayx. J.l it-* rr-dedy on earth is concentratofl in my Jano’a tongne to my 
er-r !l s.r. i: li :iot naturally a silent one); all the sunshine I can feel 
i? It; r 5 'f-wr. 'r," 

Ti t ws'tr sVjoiI in my eyes to hear this avowal of bia dependence; just 
t.- :i fc r'V!:! f j.-l'i, ehain-Tfl to a perch, should bo forced to entreat a sparrow 
t;i it-- f; ;rveyor. But I would not be lachrymoao: I dashed off tho 

eJ: drv'sr, e.ni tcjicd myself with preparing breakfast. 

fi.*-; c' tre r. '.nn.-ng wa-» 8f.>fnt in the open air. I led him ont of the wet 
!u:d v~d v-.i-vj some cheerful fields: I described to him how brilliantly 
S 'e. th-.-y hew t!ib fiowers and hedges looked refrcahorl; how spark- 

l-.:;, ';.- lie ;ky. I sought a se.at for him iu a hidden and lovely 

fp-:, a c.-y 'iv of s trw;; nor did I refuse to let him, when seated, place 
iii*.' vn ti- k'.-v. V-'ty shoe, Id I, when Ixjtfa ho and I were happier near 
ll^z- i-j'.nt i:>.t l^y b-oside us: ell was quiet. He broka out suddenly 
VI..,-: i-’.a.-:. .'-g a..,- i". bis arms — 







■uel d. --rn-r; Ob, .Jane, what did I feel when I discovered 
: Ir-rm 1 uon;fi.,-i'i, and when I couhi nowhnre find you; and, 
' ■-/ _vo:.;r apartment, accwrtaineri that you hiui taken no money, 
g V. i.;.m couM ii.-rve aj an etpiivalent! A pearl neekla'w I h.ad 
ly c.'.t'.ocno'i in its iitfie casket; your trunks were left corde*! 
6.e d;ey Lid tcvs. prspafe<i for the bridal tour. What could 
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. my liarling do, I adced, left, acstihit^ and pctmilc^a! And whst m Ph.-j 
do? Jjbt mo hoar now,” 

Twos ufged, I fwgan tho narrative of ray experience /or the year. 

X should not have loft him liras, ho aaid, ‘without any rnearai of raahlng 
my way: r ehonld have told him my intontion. I should have confidft-d in 
him: ho would never ha\'e forced me to he Jih mistress. Violent sa ho had 
BCQrned in his despair, ho, in tnitb, loved me far too well and too teaclerly 
to constitute himself my tyrant; ho v/ould have given mo half his fortune, 
without demanding so ranch as a kiss in return, rather than I shcmld havo 
flung myeelf friondleas on tho wide world. I had endured, ho wan fjcrmln, 
more than I bad confessed to him. 

^'Woll, whafovor my soflorings had been, they were very chort,” I 
BMweted: and then I proceeded to tell him bow I barl boon rocolvod at 
Moor House; how I had obtained the offieo of ecboolmislrees, ete, Xlio 
ftocession of fortune, tho discovery of my relations, followed in due ordc.". 
Of course St. John Rivers’.'! name came in frequently in the progress of the 
tale. When I had done, that name was immediately taken up. 

“This St Jolm, then, is your couBin!” 

’'You have eiiolten of him often: do you like him?” 

“Ho was n very good man, sir; I could not help liking him.” 

“A good man. Does that mean a re«i>ectable, well-conducted man of 
fifty? Or what docs it rac.an?” 

“St. John was only t'wenty-nine, air.” 

“ Veune encore,’ as tho Xheneh aay. Is he a person of low trtaturc, phleg- 
matic, aud plain? A person whose goodness coasistg rather in his gullt- 
lesanesg of vice, than in hie prowc^ in virtue?” 

“Ho is untiringly active. Great and exalted deeds ore what be lives to 
perform.” 

“But his brain? Tliat Is probably rather soft? He moons well; but you 
shrug your ghnuldore to hear him talk?” 

“He* talks little, sir; what he docs s.ay is ever to tho 
is firat-raU!, I should think not impressible, but vigorous.” 

“Is be an oble man, then?” 

“Tnily able.” 

“A thoroughly educated man?” 

“St. John is an atjcomplished and profound scholar.” 

“His mannera, I think you said, are not to your taatet— prig^ah and 
parsonic?” 

“I never mentioned bis mannera; but, unless I had a very bad taste, 
they muBt suit it; they are poiishtxf, calm, and gcatlcmaa-like.” 
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dry? Ib Bho up! Go and ask if Bho wants anything; and when she will 
com© down.” 

I came down as soon as I thought there woa a prospect of breakfast. 
Entering the room very Boftly, I had a view of him before he diaooverod 
my presence. It was mournful indeed, to witness the subjugation of that 
vigorous spirit to a corporeal infirmity. He sat in his chair — still, but not 
at rest: expectant evidently; the lines of now habitual sadness marking his 
strong features. His countenance reminded one of the lamp quenched, 
waiting to bo re-lit; and alas! it was not himself that could now kindle the 
lustre of animated expression: he was dependent on another for that office! 
I had meant to be gay and careless, but the powerlessnesa of the strong 
man touched my heart to the quick: still I accosted him with what vivacity 
I could. 

“It is a bright sunny morning, sir,” I said. “The rain is over and 
gone, and there is a tender shining after it: yon shall have a walk 
soon.” 

I had awakened the glow: his features beamed. 

“Oh, you are indeed there, my skylark! Come to me. You are not gone, 
not vanished? I heard one of your kind an hour ago, singing high over the 
wood; but ita song had no music for me, any more than the rising sun had 
rays. All the melody on earth is concentrated in my Jane’s tongue to my 
oar (I am glad it is not naturally a silent one); all the sunshine I can feel 
is in her presence.” 

The water stood in my eyes to hear this avowal of his dependence; just 
as if a royal eagle, chained to a perch, should be forced to entreat a sparrow 
to become ita purveyor. But I would not be lachrymose: I dashed ofi the 
salt drops, and busied myself with preparing breakfast. 

Moat of the morning was spent in the open air. I led him out of the wet 
and wild wood into some cheerful fields: I described to him how brilliantly 
green they were; how the fiowers and hedges looked refreshed; how spark- 
llngly blue was the sky. I sought a seat for him in a hidden and lovely 
spot, a dry stump of a tree; nor did I refuse to let him, when seated, place 
me on his knee. Why should I, when both he and I were happier near 
than apart? Pilot lay beside us: all was quiet. Ho broke out suddenly 
while clasping mo in his arms — 

“Cruel, cruel deserterl Oh, Jane, what did I feel when I discovered 
you had fled from Thomfield, and when I could nowhere find you: and, 
after examining your apartment, ascertained that you had taken no money, 
nor anything which could serve as an equivalent! A pearl necklace I had 
given you lay untouched in its little casket; your trunks were left corded 
and looked as they had been prepared for the bridal tour. What could 
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iny dfifling do, I &skod, loft- dcstJtnto atid, ponnilcss? And trliRt Aid sbo 
do! Let mo hear noTr.*’ 

Tbw urged, I l>egan tho narrativo of my expericnoo for tlio tet year. 

I fikould not have loft him thus, ho eaid, without any means of making 
my way; I ebonld haro told him my intention. I ahonid have ootifidcd in 
him: he would never have forood me to be his mistress, Violent as ho had 
seamed in his despair, ho, in truth, loved mo far too well and too tenderly 
to constitute himself my tyrant: bo would have given mo half his fortune, 
without demanding so much as a Idas in return, rather than I should have 
flung myself friendless on tho wide world. I had endured, ho was certain, 
more than I had confessed to him, 

‘TS^ell, whatoi'or my euflorings had boon, they \rere very short,*’ I 
snswored*. and then I prooeodod to tell him how I had boon received at 
Moor House; how T had obtained tho ofiioo of gchoolraistres?, eto, Tlie 
aocossion of fortune, tho discovery of my relations, followed in duo order. 
Of course St, John Rivers's name camo In frequently in the progress of the 
tale, Wiion I had done, that name waa immediately taken up. 

“TliiB St. John, then, is your cousin?’* 

“Yes.” 

“You have spoken of him often: do yon liko him?’’ 

**He was a very good man, sir; I could not help liking him.’’ 

“A good man. Poes that mean a rr^pectable, weU-conduoted man of 
fifty? Or w’hat docs it mean?’’ 

“St. John was only twenty-nine, sir.” 

“ 'Jcune encore,’’ as tho French say. Is bo a person of low stature, phleg- 
roatio, and plain? A person whoso goodness conaista rather in his guUt- 
leksnoss of vice, than in his prowess in virtue?’’ 

“fie is untiringly active. Great and exalted deeds are what bo liroa to 
perform.” 

“But hia brain? That is probably rather soft? He moans well: but you 
abnig your shoulders to hear him talk?” 

“Ho talks little, sir: what he does say is ever to the point. His bmln 
is first-rate, I should think not impressible, bat vigorous.” 

“la ho an able man, then?” 

“Truly able.” 

“A thoroughly educated man?” 

“St. John ia on aocompliahed and profound pcholar.” 

“His marmcre, I think you said, are not to your taste?— priggish and 
parsonic?" 

“1 never mentioned his manners; but, unless I had a very bod taste, 
they must suit it; they ore polished, calm, and gentleman-like.” 
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“His appearance — I forgot what description yon gave of his appearance; 

B Bort of raw curate, half strangled with his white neckcloth, and stilted 

up on his tbick-soled high-lows, eh?” 

“St. John dresses well. Ho is a handsome man: tall, fair, with blue eyes, 
and a Grecian profile.” 

[Aside) “Damn biml ” — [To me) “Did yon like him, Jane?” 

“Yes, Mr. Rochester, I liked him; but you asked me that before.” 

I perceived, of course, the drift of my interlocutor. Jealousy bad got 
hold of him: she stung him; but the sting was salutary; it gave him respite 
from the gnawing fang of melancholy. I would not, therefore, immediately 
charm the snake. 

“Perhaps you would rather not sit any longer on my knee. Miss Eyre?” 
was the next somewhat unexpected observation. 

“Why not, Mr. Rochester?” 

“The picture you have just drawn is suggestive of a rather too over- 
whelming contrast. Your words have delineated very prettily a graceful 
Apollo: he is present to your imagination — tall, fair, blue-eyed, and with 
a Grecian profile. Your eyes dwell on a Vulcan — a real blacksmith, brown, 
broad-shouldered; and blind and lame into the bargain.” 

“I never thought of it before; but you certainly are rather like Vulcan, 
sir.” 

“Well, you can leave me, ma’am: but before you go” (and he retained 
me by a firmer grasp than ever), “you will be pleased just to answer me 
a question or two.” He paused. 

“What questions, Mr. Rochester?” 

Then followed this cross-examination. 

“St. John made you schoolmistress of Morton before he knew you were 
his cousin?” 

“Yes.” 

“You would often see him? He would visit the school sometimes?” 

“Daily.” 

“Ho would approve of your plans, Jane? I know they would bo clever, 
for you are a talented creature I" 

“He approved of them — yes.” 

“He would discover many things in you he could not have expected to 
find? Some of your accomplishments are not ordinary.” 

“I don’t know about that.” 

\ ou had a little cottage near the school, you say: did he over come there 
to see you?" 

“Now and then.” 

“Of on evepinni” 
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“Onco or 
A pauBo. 

“How bng did you rcaido with him and his BisU-rE after the couslathlp 
was diBoovered?” 

“Five months.” 

^*Did Rivors Bpend much time with the ladies of Iuh family?” 

“Yosj tbo luack parlour was Ivotb his study and ours: be aat near the 
window, nnd we by the table,” 

“Did he study much?” 

“A good deal.” 

•mat?” 

“Hindustani.*’ 

“And what did you do meantime?” 

“1 learnt German at firat.” 

“Did ho teach you?" 

“He did not underetand German." 

“Did he teach you nothing?” 

“A little Hindustani.” 

“Rivera taught vou Hindustani?” 

“Yea, sir.” 

“And his siston? also?” 

“No.” 

“Only you?” 

“Only me.” 

“Did you ask to Icam?” 

“No.” 

“Ho wished to teach you?" 

“Yes.” 

A second pause, 

“Why did ho wish it? Of what use could Hindustani be to yon?” 

“Ho intended mo to go vrith him to India.” 

“Ah ! here 1 reach the root of the matter. He wanted yon to many him?” 
"Ho asked mo to marry him," 

“That is a fiction — an impudent invention to vox me.” 

“I beg your pardon, it is the literal truth: he asked mo more than once, 
Slid was 08 stiff about urging hia point as ever you oould be.” 

“M'es Eyre, I repeat it, yon can leave me. How often am I to say tbs 
same thing? Why do you remain perUnacioualy perched on my knee, 
when I have given yon notice to quit?" 

“Because I am comfortable there.” 

“No, Jane, yon are not comfortable there, because your heart js cct 
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wStli mo: it is witli this oonsin — this Bt. John. Oh, till this moment, I 
thonght my little Jono was all minel I had a beliof she lovod mo oven when 
nhe left mo: that was an atom of oweot in much bitter. Long aa wo have 
boon parted, hot tears aa I have wept over onr separation, I never thonght 
that while 1 was mourning her, she was loving anotherl But it is nseleee 
grieving. Jane, leave me: go and marry Rivers.” 

"Shake me off, then, sir — push mo away, for TU not leave yon of my 
own accord.” 

“Jane, I over like your tone of voice: It still renews hope, it sounds so 
tmthful. When I hear it, it oarriea mo back a year. I forget that yon 
have formed a new tie. But I am not a fool — go—” 

“Where must I go, sir?” 

"Your own way — ^with the husband you have ohoson.” 

“Who is thatT” 

“You know — this St. John Rivers.” 

“He is not my husband, nor over will be. Ho does not love me: I do not 
love him. He wanted to marry me only because ho thought I should make 
a suitable missionary’s wife. He is good and great, but severe; and, for 
me, cold aa an iceberg. He is not like you, sir. I am not happy at his side, 
nor near him, nor with him. He has no indulgenoo for me — no fondness. 
He sees nothing attractive in me; not even youth — only a few useful mental 
points — ^Thon I must leave you, sir, to go to him?” 

I shuddered involuntarily, and clung instinctively closer to my blind 
but beloved master. He smiled. 

“What, Janel Is this true? Is such really the state of matters between 
yon and Rivers?” 

“Absolutely, sirl Oh, yon need not be jealous! I wanted to tease you 
a little to make you less sad: I thought anger would be better than grieL 
But if you wish mo to love yon, could yon but see how much I do love you, 
yon would be proud and content. All my heart is yours, air; it belongs to 
you; end with yon it would remain, wore fate to exile the rest of me from 
your presence for ever,” 

Again, os ho kissed mo, painful thoughts darkened his aspect. 

“My seared vision! My oripplod strength!” ho murmured regretfully, 

I caressed, in order to soothe him. I know of what he was thinldng, 
and wanted to speak for him, but dared not. As ho turned aside his face 
a minute, I saw a tear slide from tmder the sealed eyelid, and trickle down 
the manly cheek. My heart swelled. 

*1 am no bettor tlian the old lightuing-struok chestnut-tree In Thom- • 

eld orchard,” he remarked ere long. “And what right would that ruin 
have to bid a budding woodbine cover its decay with freshness?” 
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**ron fiPO no, rain, fir— no light nlng-stnick tnv;: yon arii pr>y^ ?.n<’ 
Vigoroof!. I'latite 's'iil gfo*'r nlioot" yo'lr root*?, Vifictlsor vou rt'''* titfir, <?* 
not, homvBo thoy takf delighUn your Uountifu! shadow-; 'osd M pra*.T 
fhoy 'tn’Ii Iron toK'arclsi you, and ^ind round you, i/vosuw:! vour i-trcrsirtb 
oilorfl thorn so eafo o prop,” 

Again, he arnilofi: I g&vo him comfort, 

‘•you Bpeak of {riende, 3nmV* Ijo nehcd, 

*5.03, o» friends, I answered rather lie.'‘it-a{{agjyj for I km.'t?' 3 mrrujt 
raoro than friends, but oonld not loll whsl other word to ernplay, Ee leljKsi 
mo. 

"Ah! Jane. Bnt I want a wife.” 

“l)o you, flirf” 

“Yes: is it nev?n to yon?” 

"Of course: you said nothing abotifc It lydorc." 

**Ib it unwelcome news!" 


"That depends on ciroumetancoe, cir — on your choice,’' 

"WliieU you ehall maJrc for mo, Jane. I uill abide by your dori-riom” 
“Chooso then, sir — Aer vJio lovex you hteV 

“I will at least ohooso— Acr I hve Jane, wH} voa mnnrv nief' 
**Yca, dr.” 

*‘A poor blind man, whom yon will Lave to lead about hr the bsudf’* 
"Ycfl, dr.” 


“A crippled man, twenty years older than you, whom you tril! have to 
wait on.” 

"Yes, dr.” 

"Tndy, J&nci” 

**Mo5t truly, sir.” 

"Ob! my darling! Qocl bless you and reward you!" 

"Mr. Bocheatcr, if ever I did c good deed in my life — if ever I thought 

0 good thought — if ever I prayed a einccrc and blaradess, prayer— if ever 

1 wiBhed a righteons wish — I am rewarded now. To be your wife fe, for me. 
to bo ns happy ns I can be on eartli.” 

**Becaus3 yon delight in saorifioe,” 

, "SscriSco! ’mint do I eoerihee? Famine for food, cx^:t*Mion for 
ooatent. To be privileged to pnt my arms round wh&t I value— f-o prc=w 
my lips to what I love — to repose on what I trust: is that to msha a c-vcnSoct 
U BO, then certainly 1 delight in gaorifice.” ^ 

‘'And to hear with my infirmities, Jano: to overlook my 
- "Which are none, sir, to mo. I love you better now, when I esn reahy 
he ttsefnl to you, than I did in your state of proud independence, 
you disdained every part bnt that of the giver asd proto*:tor. 
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“Hitherto I have hoted to be helped — to ho led: henceforth, I foe! I 
shall hate It no more. I did not like to put my hand into a hireling’s, but 
It is pleasant to feel it circled by Jane’s little fingers. I preferred utter 
loneliness to the constant attendance of servants; but Jane’s soft ministry 
will be a perpetual joy. Jane suits mo; do I suit her?’’ 

“To the finest fibre of my nature, sir.” 

“The case being so, we have nothing in the world to wait for: we must 
be married instantly.” 

He looked and spoke with eagerness: his old impetuosity was rising. 

“We must become one flesh without any delay, Jane: there is but the 
licence to got — then we marry,” 

“Mr. Eoohester, I have just discovered the sun is far declined from its 
mefridian, and Pilot is actually gone home to his diimer. Let me look at 
your watch.” 

“Fasten it into your girdle, Janet, and keep it henceforward: I have no 
use for it.” 

“It is nearly four o’clock in the afternoon, sir. Don’t you feel hungry!” 

“The third day from this must be our wedding day, Jane. Never mind 
fine clothes and jewels, now: all that is not worth a fillip,” 

“The sun has dried up all the raindrops, sir. The breeze is still: it is 
quite hot.” 

“Do you know, Jane, I have your little pearl necklace at this moment 
fastened round my bronze scrag under my cravat! I have worn it since 
the day I lost my only treasure, as a memento of her.” 

“Wo will go home through the wood: that will bo the shadiest way.” 

He pursued his own thoughts without heeding mo. 

“Janel you think me, 1 dare say, an irreligious dog: but my heart sweUa 
with gratitude to the beneficent God of this earth just now. Ho sees not 
08 man sees, but far clearer; judges not as man judges, but far more wisely. 
I did wrong: I would have sullied my innocent flower — breathed guilt on 
its purity: the Omnipotent snatched it from me. I, in my stifi-necked 
rebellion, almost cursed the dispensation; instead of bending to the decree, 
I defied it. Divine justice pursued its course; disasters came thick on mo: 
I was forced to pass through the valley of the shadow of death. Bis 
ohastisemonts are mighty; and one smote mo which has humbled me for 
ever. You know I was proud of my strength: but what is it now, when 
I must give it over to foreign guidance, as a child does its weakness! Of 
late, Jane only — only of late — began to see and acknowledge the hand of 
God in my doom. I began to experience remorse, repentance, the wish for 
reconcilement to my Maker. I began sometimes to pray very brief 
prayers they were, but very sincere. 



^ “Sornf ficiyg tnncts: rjny, T r/in nnmVwjr tliom— four; it r.-sp Ivst ?.1on-]r,y 
RinyuJftr moot! o^'jrof! ow/'r in»*; t>nt‘ iti • 

sorrow. PuUoono;’?. I had Inn:: bs/J tho »nnr.-^.-(on that r^n.'W 

noodioro find yon, ynu tnnfit !k> dontl. Ut^ (hat td,f.din-^(v-rhn|<,^ it mh-Ui 
Ik* hotwoon niovnn nnd twelve o’ clock ---oit: I retire} to my (hmry rr-'t. 
I pripplionted (}od, that, if it Pcrmf<J pood to Hitn, I nunht pr^m t**- tal;r.n 

{rofii thiR UiC, and BclmitttxJ to that world W come, wlicrt* thf-rc tva.*! ftilr 

hope of joiiiirif; June. 

I was in tny own room and sittinp hy the window, which wnc ctv'nt 
it fioothed mo to feel the balmy nipht-nir; thonch I conld no pt.-in;, and 
only by a vague himinouH haro Icnow the prfv=cn'K< of the moon, I hmyivl 
for thee, Janetl Ob, llo^v f longed for tbw both with eoul and ficfh! I 
asked of God, at onco in nneuigh and humility, if 1 had not been long enmigli 
desolate, ofiliefod, tormenteri; and might not eoon blips and pr*.w 
once more. That I merited all I endured. T ncknowi«lg«l~-that 2 could 
scareely endure more, I pleaded; and the alpha and omega of my Iseart's 
wishea broke involuntarily from tnv lips in the words,— 'Jane 1 Jfuifl 
Jane!’ ” 

“Did you epoak these words aloud?” 

,"J did, Jane, tf any listener bed heard me, he would have thought me 
mftd, I pronounced them with such frantic energy.” 

“And it was last Afonday night, pomewbero near midnight?” 

“Yos; f>ut the time is of no consequence; whet followed is the strangC:*? 
point. You will think me superaiitioiis — some sufierstition I have in my 
blood, and always had: novertheltew, thus is true — true at Ica-sl it is th.at 
I lieard what 1 now relate, 

“As I o.vclaiiiiod, ‘Jane! Jane! Janol’ a voice — J cannot tell whence 
tho voice carno, but I kno;r whoso voice it was—replied, ‘I am coming; 
wait for rao;’ and a moment after, went whispering on the vrind the words, 
‘Where are you?’ 

“I tell you, if I can, tho idea, the picture these rrorrls opneri to my 
mind; yet it is difficult to express what I want to express. Ferndran is 
buried, as you see, in a heavy wood, where sound falls dull, and die? nn- 
rovorlwrat/ng. ‘Where are you?’ seomwJ spoken amongst mountain-; for 
I heard a hill-sent echo repeat the words. Cooler nnd fresher at tho moment 
the gale seemed to visit my brow: I could have dcemcKi that in some wild, 
lone scene, I and Jano were meeting. In spirit, I l>clieve. we rons? have 
met. You no doubt were, at that hour, in uncoiipcious sleep. Jane: f^rbap? 
your eoul wandered from its cell to comfort miuo; for tho-jO wtrt. jo,.r 
accents as certain as I live, they were yoursl . . 

Reader, it was on ilonday night— near midnight— tbai I ,fe: - 
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tho myeteriouB Bummonfl: thoao woro tho very words by which I replied 
to it. I listened to Mr. Bochester’s narrative, but made no disclosure in 
return. Tho ooinoidenco struck mo oa too awful and inexplicable to be com- 
municated or discuBsed. If I told anything, my tale would bo such os must 
necessarily make a profound impression on the mind of my hearer: and 
that mind, yet from its suSorings too prone to gloom, needed not the deeper 
shade of the supemataral. I kept these things then, and pondered them 
in my heart. 

“You cannot now wonder,” continued my master, “that when you rose 
upon me so unexpectedly last night, I had difficulty in believing you any 
other than a mere voice and vision, something that would melt to silence 
and annihilation, as tho midnight whisper and mountain echo had melted 
before. Now, I thank God I I know it to bo otherwise. Yea, I thank God 1” 
He put mo oil his knee, rose, and reverently lifting his hat from his brow, 
and bending his sightless eyes to tho earth, he stood in mute devotion. 
Only the last words of the worship were audible — 

“I thank my Maker, that, in the midst of judgment. Ho has remembered 
mercy. I humbly entreat my Redeemer to give mo strength to lead hence- 
forth a purer life than I have done hitherto 1” 

Then he stretched his hand out to be led. I took that dear hand, held it 
a moment to my lips, and then let it pass round my shoulder: being so 
much lower of stature than he, I served both for his prop and guide. Wo 
entered the wood, and wended homeward. 


OHAPTEB 37 
Conclusion 

Reader, I married him. A quiet wedding we had: ho and I, the parson 
and clerk, were alone picscnt. When we got back from church, I went 
into tho kitchen of tho manor-house, whore Mary was cooking the diimor, 
and John cleaning tho knives, and I said — 

“Mary, I have been married to Mr, Rochester this morning.” Tho 
housekeeper and her husband wore both of that decent, phlegmatic order 
of people, to whom one may at any time safely communicate a remarkable 
piece of news without incurring the danger of having one’s oars pierced 
by some shrill ejaculation, and subsequently stuimod by a torrent of wordy 
wonderment. Mary did look up, and she did stare at me; tho ladle with 
which she was basting a pair of chickens roasting at the fire, did for some 
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tbrtx* rnlnnten hang en^pcndcd In nir, and for the enme epaco o! time 
John’fl Iraivoa also bad rest from tho polishing process; but Mary, bonding 
again orer tlsa roast, anld only — 

“Have yon, miss! Well, for nnrel” 

• A short time after sho pursued, “I seed you go out sdth tho rooster, 
hut I didn’t know you were gone to church to bo wed;” end sho basted 
away. John, when I turned to him, wee gnnning from oar to ear. 

“I tolled Mary how it would be,” ho said: "I know what Mr, Edward” 
(John was an old Bor^’^ant, and had known, his roaster when ho was tho 
cadet of the house, therefore ho often gave him his Christian name) — 
”I knew what Mr. Edward would do; and I was certain ho would not wait 
long either: and ho’e done rightj for aught I know. I wish you joy, mie'?!” 
and he politely pulled his forelock. 

“Tliank you, Jolm. Mr. Rochester told mo to give you and Mary this.” 
I put into his hand a five-pound note. Without waiting to hear more, 
I left the kite.hen. In passing tho door of that Gancturo some time after, 
I caught tho words — 

"She’ll happen do better for him nor ony o’ t’ grand ladi^.” And again, 
“If she ben’t one o' th’ handsomest, she’s noan fa&l, and varry good- 
natured; end i’ bis eon she’s fair beautiful, onybody may see that.” 

I wrote to Moor House and to Cambridge immediately, to eay what I 
had done: fully explaining also why I had thus acted. Diana and Mary 
appro%’ed tho stop unreservedly. Diana announced that she would just 
give mo time to got over tho honeymoon, and then she would oomo and 
toe mo, 

"She had bettor not wait till then, Jane,” said Mr. Eoohoster, when 
I read her letter to him; "if she does, she will bo too late, for oiir honey- 
moon will shine onr life long: its beams will only fade over your grave 
' or mine,” 

How St, John reocivod tho news I don’t Imow; he never answered tho 
letter in which I oomrauniovated it: yet Bix months after he wrote to me, 
without, however, mentioning Mr, Boohe^ter’e name or alluding to my 
marriage. His letter was then calm, and thongh very Borions, kind. He 
has maintained a regular, thongh not frequent, oorrespondenoo over sincoj 
he hopes I am happy, end trusts I am not of those who live without God 
in tho world, and only mind earthly things. 

You have not quite forgotten little Ad&Io, have you, reader! Thad not; 
I soon caked and obtained leave of Mr, Rochester, to go and see her at the 
. Eohoo! whore he hod placed her. Her frantic joy at beholding mo ogoin 
moved me much. Slio looked pale and tiun: she said eho was not happy, 
I found the rules of tho establishment were too etriot, its coarse of study 
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too severe, for a child of her ago: 1 took her homo -vvith mo, I meant t 
become her governess once more, but I soon found this impracticable 
my time and cares were now required by another — my bu8l>and needei 
them all. So I sought out a school conducted on a more indulgent system 
and near enough to permit of my visiting her often, and bringing her homi 
sometimes. 1 took care she should never want for anything that couli 
contribute to her comfort: she soon settled in her new abode, becami 
very happy there, and mode fair progress in her studies. As she grew up 
a sound English education corrected in a great measure her French defects 
and when she left school, I found in her a pleasing and obliging companioi 
— docile, good-tempered, and well-principled. By her grateful attentioi 
to me and mine, she has long since well repaid any little kindness 1 eve 
had it in my power to offer her. 

My tale draws to its close: one word respecting my experience of marrie< 
life, and one brief glance at the fortunes of those whose names have mos 
frequently recurred in this narrative, and I have done. 

I have now been married ten years. I know what it is to live entireh 
for and with what I love best on earth. I hold myself supremely blest- 
blest beyond what language can express; because I am my huaband’i 
life as fully as he is mine. No woman was ever nearer to her mate thai 
I am: ever more absolutely bone of his bone and flesh of bis flesh. 1 knot 
no weariness of my Edward’s society: be knows none of mine, any mon 
than we each do of the pulsation of the heart that beats in our separat 
bosoms; consequently, we are over together. To l>e together is for us h 
be at once os free os in solitude, as gay as in company. We talk, I believe 
all day long: to talk to each other is but a more animated and an audibli 
thinking. All my confidence is bestowed on him, all his confidence i 
devoted to mo; we are precisely suited in character — perfect concord i: 
the result. 

Mr. Rochester continued blind the first two years of our union: perhap 
it was that circumstance that drew us so very near — that knit us so ver 
close; for I was then his vision, as I am still his right hand. Literally, ! 
was (what ho often called mo) the apple of his eye. He saw nature — hi 
saw books through me; and never did I weary of gazing for his behalf 
and of putting into words, the effect of field, tree, town, river, cloud 
sunbeam — of the landscape before us; of the weather round us — ant 
impressing by sound on his ear what light could no longer stamp on hi 
eye. Never did I weary of reading to him; never did I weary of conduotin; 
him where he wished to go: of doing for him what he wished to be done 
And there was a pleasure in my services, most full, most e.vqui8ito, ever 
though sad because he claimed these servioea without painful shame o 
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damping Immiliation. He loved mo ao truly that he knew no rebntaneve 
In profiting by my attendance; ho felt I loved him po fondly, that to yield 
that attendance was to indulge my awcotot mpbe:?. 

One morning at the end of the two yean?, a« I was writing a letter to bis 
dictation, bo carao and bent over me, and said — 

“Jano, have you a glittoring ornament round yonr neck?” 

I bad a gold wateli-cbain: I answered “Yes,” 

“And have you a pale blue dreea on?” 

I bad. Ho informed mo then, that for some timo ho had fancied the 
obscurity clouding one eye v/oa becoming leas dense; and no?r he was Eurc 
or it. 

He and I wont, up to London. He had the advice of an eminent ooulist; 
and bo eventually recovered the sight of that one oyo. He cannot now see 
very disLinctly; ho cannot read or write much; but ho can fmd his way 
without being led by the band: the sky is no longer a blank to him — the 
earth no longer avoid. When his firHt*botn was put into his arms, he 
could see that tlio boy bad inherited his own eyes, as they once were — 
largo, brilliant, and black. On that occasion, ho again, with a full heart, 
acknowledged that God bad tempered iudgment with mercy. 

My Edward and I, tlien, are happy: and the more so, bocauso those we 
love most are happy likewise. Diana and Mary Rivers are both married: 
Bltornatcly, once every year, they come to see ns, and wo go to see them. 
Diana’s husband ie a captain in the navy, a gallant officer, and a good roan. 
Mary’s Is a cIcrgjTrian, a college friend of her brother’s, and, from his 
attainments and principles, worthy of the connection. Both Captain 
intr-jamos and Mr. Wharton love their wives, and are loved by them. 

Ae to St, Jolin Rivers, he loft England: ho went to India. He entered 
on the path ho had marked for himself; ho pursues it still. A more resolute, 
indefatigable pioneer never wrought amidst roclo? and dangers. I'irm, 
faithful, and devoted, full of energy and 7A\al, and trath, he labours for 
his race; ho clears their painful way to improvement; ho heivs doirn like 
a giant tho prejudices of creed and caste that encumber it. Ho may t>e 
stem; he may bo exacting; ho may bo ambitious yet; bnt his is thostcrnnc.-a 
of the warrior Greatheart, who guards his pilgrim convoy from tho on- 
slaught of Apollyon. His is tho exaction of tho apostle, who gpofila; but 
for Christ, when he says, “Wliosoever us'll come after ^^o, let him deny 
. himself, and take up his cross and follow Mo,” His is the ambition of tho 
high master-spirit, which aims to fill a place in tho first rank of tiiose who 
are iwlecmwl from the earth— who stond without fault Ircforo the throne 
of God, who share the lost mighty victoriea of the Lamb, who are called, 
and chosen, and faithful. . 
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too severe, for a child of her age: I took her homo -with mo. I meant to 
become her govomeaa once more, but I soon found this impracticable; 
my time and cares were now required by another — my hu8i)and needed 
them all. So I sought out a school conducted on a more indulgent system, 
and near enough to permit of my visiting her often, and bringing her homo 
sometimes. I took care she should never want for anything that could 
contribute to her comfort: she soon settled in her new abode, became 
very happy there, and made fair progress in her studies. As she grew up, 
a sound English education corrected in a great measure her French defects; 
and when she left school, I found in her a pleasing and obliging companion 
— docile, good-tempered, and well-principled. By her grateful attention 
to me and mine, she has long since well repaid any little kindness 1 over 
had it in my power to offer her. 

My tale draws to its close: one word respecting my experience of married 
life, and one brief glance at the fortunes of those whose names have most 
frequently recurred in this narrative, and I have done. 

I have now been married ten years. I know what it is to live entirely 
for and with what I love best on earth. I hold myself supremely blest — 
bleat beyond what language can express; because I am my husband’s 
Ufe as fully as be is mine. No woman was ever nearer to her mate than 
I am: ever more absolutely bone of his bone and flesb of his flesh. 1 know 
no weariness of my Edward’s society: he knows none of mine, any more 
than we each do of the pulsation of the heart that beats in our separate 
bosoms; consequently, we are over together. To l)e together is for us to 
be at once as free as in solitude, as gay as in company. We talk, I believe, 
all day long: to talk to each other is but a more animated and an audible 
thinking. All my confidence is bestowed on him, all his confidence is 
devoted to mo; we are precisely suited in character — ^perfect concord is 
the result. 

Mr. Rochester continued blind the first two years of our union: perhaps 
it was that circumstance that drew us so very near — that knit us so very 
close: for I was then his vision, as I am still his right hand. Literally, I 
was (what ho often called me) the apple of his eye. He saw nature— he 
saw books through me; and never did I weary of gazing for his behalf, 
and of putting into words, the effect of field, tree, town, river, cloud, 
sunbeam — of the landscape before ua; of the weather round ua — and 
Impressing by sound on his ear what light could no longer stamp on his 
eye. Never did I weary of reading to him; never did I weary of conducting 
him whore he wished to go; of doing for him what he wished to be done. 
And there was a pleasure in my services, most full, most exquisite, even 
though sad because he claimed these services without painful shame or 
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damping bnmHmtion. He lovod me fo tralv thet bo tenrr ne 
?n profiting by my fittend^nce; be felt I loved him ro fondly, th«t vield 
that attendance was to indulge my aiveete^t 'srishes. 

One morning nt tho end of the two years, aa I was writing a letter to h:s 

diotntion, be camo and bont over me/flnd Raid— 

* Jane, have yon a glittering omninent round your nccl:5” 

I bad a gold watch-ebnin; I answered ‘'Yea.” 

“And have yon a pale blue dross on?" 

T had. Ho informed mo then, tliat for some time be bad fancied the 
obscurity .clouding one oyo vras becoming less dense; and now ho v.as run? 
or it. 

He and I went up to Ijondon. He had tho advic-o of an eminent oculist; 
and ho eventually recovorod the .sight of that one eye. He cannot now eeo 
voiy distinctly; ho cannot read or write much; hut he can find hia way 
without being led by the band: tho sky is no longer a hla.ok to him— the 
earth no longer a void. When hi.s first-born wag put into his arms, he 
could SCO that tho boy had inherited his own eyes, as Ihc.v once veero — 
large, brilliant, and black. On that occasion, ho again, with a full heart, 
acknowledged that God had tempered judgment with mercy. 

My Edward and I, then, aro happy: and tho more eo, hccaii.se those wc 
love most aro happy likcwiso. Diana and Mary Rivc.m are both married: 
altornately, once every j'car, they come to see us, and wo go to see thr-rn, 
Dinna’a husband is a captain in the navy, a gallant officer, and a good man. 
Mary’s is r clergyman, .a college friend of her brother’s, and, from his 
attainments and principles, worthy of the connection. Both Diptain 
Fit7.jamos and Mr. Wharton love their wives, and arc loved by them. 

Ae to St John Rivers, he loft England: he went to Indi.a. He entered 
on tho path he had marked for himself; he pursues it still, A more resolute, 
indofntigahlo pioneer never wrought amidst rooks and dangerB. iirin, 
faithful, and devoted, fuli of energy and real, and truth, he lahoiirR for 
bis race; ho clears their painful way to improvement; ho hews down ):ke 
a giant the prejudices of creed and caste that encumber it He may l>C 
stem; he may be exacting; ho may bo ambitious yet; but his i? thecU'rnricrs 
of the warrior Grcatlieort, who guards his pilftrim convoy fmui the on- 
eiaught of Apollyon. His is tho exaction of tho apostle, who but 

for Christ, when ho says, “Who.aoover wiii come after .Me, let him deny 
himRolf, and take up hia cross ami follow Me.” His is the nmbiticin of the 
high raRster-epirit, which aima to fill a place in the first rank of thov.* who 
are r«leeme<l from tho earth — who atniid without fsnit l^don.' the t.iione 
of Gofi, who share the last mighty victorica of the Lamb, who ore cnlk'd, 
and chosen, and faithful. 
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Sfc. John la nnmarriod; ho never vpffl marry now. Himself has hitherto 
anfficed to the toil, and the toil draws near ita oloso: his glorious sun hastena 
to ita setting. The last letter I received from him drew from my eyes human 
tears and yet filled my heart with divine joys ho anticipated Ws sure reward, 
his inooriTiptible crown. I know that a stranger’s hand will write to me 
next, to say that the good and faithful servant has been called at length 
Into the joy of his Lord. And why weep for this? No fear of death will 
darken St. John’s last hour: his mind will bo unclouded, his heart will be 
undaunted, his hope will bo sure, his faith steadfast. His own words are 
a pledge of this — 

"My Master,” ho says, “has forewarned mo. Daily He announces more 
distinctly, ‘Surely I come quickly 1’ and hourly I more eagerly respond, 
‘Amen; even so, come. Lord Jesus 1’ ” 





